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PART THREE 




BOOK SEVEN 

Alyosha 


1 

THE ODOUR OF DECAY 

Preparations for the burial of the deceased hiero- 
monach Father Zossima proceeded m accordance with the 
established ntes As is common knowledge, the bodies of 
monks, especially of the stnctest nte, are not washed to 
quote from the Book of Common Prayer “When a monk 
rests m the Lord, the monk appointed for the office shall 
wipe the body with warm water, first making the sign of 
the cross over the brow, the hands, and the feet and 
knees, usmg a sponge, nothing more should be done ” All 
this was performed by Father Paissi himself, who, after 
sponging the body, clad it m the monastic habit, wrappmg 
It in a cope slit somewhat, accordmg to the nte, to allow 
It to be folded crosswise about the body On the head he 
placed a cowl with an eight-pomted cross, and left open, 
the face being covered with black gauze In the hands was 
placed an icon of the Redeemer Thus arrayed, the body 
was transferred at dawn to a coffin, which had been pre- 
pared long m advance It was mtended that the 
coffin should remam all day m the cell, the first and 
larger of the rooms where the late starets had been wont 
to receive callers both monks and laymen Smce the 
deceased had been a hieromonach of the most rigorous 
nte, the readmg at the coffinside was to be from the Gos- 
pels, not the Psalter, and conducted by hieromonachs and 
hierodeacons The readmg was begun by Father Iosif im- 
mediately after the office for the dead, as for Father 
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Paissi, who had himself expressed a desire to contmue 
the readmg all day and all night, he was still very busy 
and womed, as was the Father Superior, for somethmg 
most uncommon, a kmd of unheard-of and “unseemly” 
excitement and eager expectation, had begun suddenly to 
appear and then build up both among the monks and the 
crowds of laymen who had come flocking from the 
monastery inns and from the town Both the Father 


Supenor and Father Paissi made every effort to pacify the 
wrongful agitation As soon as full day had set m, towns- 
people began to brmg their sick, especially children, just 
as though they had been waitmg expressly for that partic- 
ular moment, evidently pinnmg their hopes on the im- 
mediate healmg power which, they beheved, would not 
fail to manifest itself Only now did it become apparent 
how much the people of our town had grown used to 
regardmg the deceased starets, even durmg his lifetime, as 
an unquestionably great samt Many of the arrivals were 
by no means of the humbler class To Father Paissi this 


keen expectancy on the part of the faithful, displayed with 
such undisguised eagerness and even impatience, almost as 
a demand, seemed rank backslidmg, which, though 
foreglimpsed by him long before, ' now actually 
exceeded his forebodmgs He even upbraided those monks 
he met who revealed that exatem^t “Such direct expec- 
tation of somethmg extraordmary,” he said to them, 
sho'VTO a levity possible only m laymen, but unseemly m 
^ But little heed was paid to his words, as Father 
ais^ noted with some misgivmg, though he himself (to 
speak the truth), discomposed as he was by such exces- 
sive y impatient expectations, which he found thoughtless 
vain, looked forward to, m the mnermost recesses of 
same suspense as the agitated crowd, 
1 p« but admit to hunself Neverthe- 

DPnnip ™ost impleasant to him to come across some 
doubt <5 certam premomtions and grave 

t was with aversion (for which he at once 
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reproached himself) that he noticed among those who 
were thronging the dead man’s cell the presence, for in- 
stance, of Rakitin, and the monk from distant Obdorsk, 
who was still staying on at the monastery For some rea- 
son, Father Paissi felt a sudden suspicion of the two, 
though they were not the only ones he regarded m that 
light The monk from Obdorsk stood out as the fussiest 
member of the excited crowd he was to be seen every- 
where, asking questions, listemng, and whispermg with 
a peculiarly mystenous air The expression on his face was 
one of the utmost impatience and even resentment that 
what was bemg expected was so long m coming about As 
for Rakitm, he, as it later emerged, had arnved at the her- 
mitage at so early an hour at the express wish of Madame 
Khokhlakov No sooner had that amiable but weak-willed 
woman, who could not herself be allowed to enter the 
hermitage, learnt, on waking up, of the decease of the 
starets than she was overcome by such bummg cunosity 
that she promptly sent Rakitm to the hermitage with in- 
structions to be on the look-out all the time, and keep her 
informed by notes penned every half-hour or so of what- 
evei was happening She considered Rakitm a most pious 
and devout young man-so adept was he at getting along 
with people and presenting himself in whatever light he 
thought most to their taste, if only he saw the least advan- 
tage to himself from domg so It was a clear and bright 
day, with many of the worshippers throngmg about the 
graves, which were particularly numerous about the 
church Itself, but were also scattered all over the temtory 
of the hermitage As he walked about the hermitage. 
Father Paissi suddenly thought of Alyosha, whom he had 
not seen for qmte a while, not smce that mght perhaps 
Scarcely had he called him to mind when he caught sight 
of him m the furthermost comer of the hermitage, at the 
railmg, seated on the gravestone of a monk long dead and 
noted for his samtly works He was sitting with his back 
turned to the hemutage and his face towards the railmg. 
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as though seeking refuge behind the tombstone As he 
approached Alyosha, Father Paissi saw that he was shed- 
ding bitter but silent tears, his face buned in his hands, 
and his body shaking with sobs Father Paissi stood over 
him for a while 

“Enough, dear son, enough,” he said at last feehngly 
“Why are you weepmg so? Rejoice and weep not Don’t 
you reahse that this is the greatest of his days'? Where can 
he now be, at this moment*? Think on that’” 

Alyosha was about to glance at him, uncovering his 
tear-swollen face, just like a child’s, but at once turned 
away without a word, and agam buned his face m his 
hands 

“Perhaps it’s better that way,” Father Paissi said 
thoughtfully “Weep if you must Christ has sent those 
tears ” “Your heartfelt tears wdl brmg comfort to your 
soul and will help gladden your dear heart,” he added to 
himself as he walked away from Alyosha, thmkmg lov- 
mgly of him He made haste to leave, for he was on the 
verge of tears himself, as he looked at Alyosha 

Meanwhile, with the passage of time, the monastenal 
service and the prayers for the repose of the soul of the 
departed followed their due course Father Paissi agam 
relieved Father Iosif at the coffin to contmue the readmg 
from the Gospels But it was not yet three o’clock m the 
afternoon when somethmg took place, which I already 
mentioned at the end of the previous book, somethmg so 
unexpected m our parts, and ninnmg so counter to what 
was generally looked forward to, that, I repeat, the repre- 
hensible story is vividly recalled m detail m our town and 
its environs to this day I would like to add a personal 
note at this pomt, to wit, that I find it almost revoltmg to 
recall this provokmg and blameful event, one that was, m 
essence, perfectly natural and msigmficant, I would, of 
course, have made no mention of it m my story had it not 
had a deflmte and powerful affect on the heart and soul 
of Alyosha, the focal though future personage m my nar- 
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ration, for it proved a crisis and turning point in his spmt- 
ual development, staggermg his mmd but tempering it for 
the rest of his days, and giving it a definite purposeful- 
ness 

And so back to the story When, before the break of 
day, the body, which had been prepared for burial, was 
laid m the coffin and taken mto the front room, the one 
used for receptions, the question arose among those who 
stood at the coffin should the windows be opened*? How- 
ever, the question, asked by one of them^vm an mcidental 
and casual sort of way, went unanswered and almost un- 
noticed, though some of those present may have noticed it 
unspokenly, but only m the sense that to expect decompo- 
sition and an odour of decay from the body of such 
a man was an utter absurdity which should evoke pity (if 
not scorn) for the lack of faith and levity it imphed For 
quite the opposite had been looked forward to But then, 
soon after midday, there began something that was m- 
wardly accepted m silence by the comers and goers, and 
even with an evident apprehension, m each of them, of 
passmg on what had ansen m his mind By three o’clock 
m the afternoon, the signs were so clear and unmistakable 
that the news spread rapidly throughout the hermitage 
and among all the visitors, and unmediately reached the 
monastery, filling the inmates with amazement Very soon 
the whole town learnt of the happenmg, the general ex- 
citement mvolvmg believers and unbelievers alike The lat- 
ter were dehghted, as for the former, there were some 
among them who felt even more deh^t than the unbe- 
hevers did, for “people love to see the nghteous man’s 
downfall and his disgrace”, as the starets himself had once 
said m a homily The fact was that an odour of decay 
began to emanate from the coffin, gradually growmg ever 
more marked until, by three o’clock m the afternoon there 
was no mistakmg the cause, which made itself felt more 
and more The smful scandal that followed m the wake of 
this happemng, even among the monks, had no parallel m 
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the entire history of the monastery, such was its unbndled 
mtemperance, quite unthinkable m any other circum- 
stances Even many years afterwards, the more sensible of 
our monks felt surpnse and even revulsion when they 
recalled the details of that day’s events and the extent of 
the sinful talk For even previously, when certain monks 
who had hved hves of nghteousness, God-feanng men 
whose samtlmess had been generally acknowledged, had 
passed on, an odour of decay had come from their hum- 
ble coffins, as it naturally does from all dead bodies, yet 
that had not given nse to any sinful talk, or caused the 
least stir There had, of course, been some monks m 
former tunes whose memory had remamed green at our 
monastery, for their rehcs, accordmg to tradition, had 
revealed no decomposition at all This had exerted an 
emotive and mysterious influence on our coenobites, who 
had chenshed it as somethmg refulgent and wondrous, 
holdmg out the promise of still greater future glory from 
such tombs if the nght time for that should, by God’s 
grace, amve One of these, whose memory was particu- 
larly revered, was the starets Job, an ascetic famous for 
his fastmg and silence, who died m the early years of this 
century at the age of a hundred and five His grave was 
reverently shown to all pdgnms on their first visit to the 
monastery, with mystenous mention of certam great 
expectations from it (That was the very grave Father 
Paissi had found Alyosha seated on m the mommg) 
Besides this long-deceased starets, there was another-the 
great and comparatively recently departed hieromonach 
and starets Varsonofi-whose memory was also held m 
reverence It was his mantle that had descended on Father 
Zossuna, and m his lifetime he had been regarded as 
a fool for Christ’s sake by the pilgrims The two, tradition 
mamtamed, had lam m their coffins as though still ahve, 
and had shown no signs of decay when they were buned, 
their faces even seemmg lambently serene m their coffins 
There were some who recalled with msistence that an un- 
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mistakable fragrance had been given off by their bodies 
Yet, despite even such impressive recollections, it would 
be difficult to account for the direct cause of the so ill- 
considered, absurd and spiteful spectacle that unfolded 
Itself at the coffin of the starets Zossima It is my personal 
view that many other and varied causes were simul- 
taneously at work one of these, for instance, was the 
deep-lymg antagonism against the starets institution as 
a harmful innovation, an attitude entrenched in the minds 
of many of the monks Last and above all was the envy of 
the dead man’s samtliness, a reputation so firmly estab- 
hshed in his lifetime that any questioning of it was practi- 
cally forbidden For though the late starets had won many 
hearts, not so much by any miracles he had performed as 
by love, and had surrounded himself with a host of those 
who loved him, nevertheless -or rather for that reason-he 
had thereby aroused a good deal of envy, and then come 
to have bitter enemies, both overt and covert, and not 
only among the monastic fraternity but even among the 
laity He had never done harm to anybody, yet it was 
asked, “Why was he considered so saintly?” That ques- 
tion alone, repeated more and more often, ultimately gave 
nse to a spite of implacable animosity That was why, as 
I see It, many were boundlessly delighted when they 
noticed the odour of decay from his body, and so soon 
too, for less than a day had gone by since his death Even 
among those who had been devoted to him and hitherto 
revered him there were some who felt almost outraged 
and affronted personally by what had happened The 
course of events proceeded as follows 
No sooner had decomposition set m than one could tell 
from the very faces of the monks why they had come mto 
the cell where the body of the deceased lay They would 
enter, stay for a while and then leave to bear out to those 
waitmg outside the truth of the report Some of the latter 
would mournfully nod their heads, while others made no 
secret of their dehght, which gleamed mahciously m their 
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eyes There were none to rebuke them and no kindly 
voices were raised, which was even strange, for most of 
the monks had been devoted to the deceased starets; God 
had evidently seen fit this tune to allow the mmonty get 
the upper hand for a time Very soon, members of the 
laity, for the most part of the educated class, began to 
enter the cell, also to spy out thmgs Few of the common 
people went m, though they crowded about the hermitage 
gates It was beyond doubt that the stream of lay visitors 
grew considerably after three o’clock as a result of the 
scandalous news Those who had had no intention of com- 
mg that day, or at all, now saw fit to call, mcludmg some 
of high rank However, a show of propnety was mamtamed, 
and Father Paissi, his expression severe, went on reading 
from the Gospels m a firm and distmct voice, as though 
unaware of what was takmg place, though he had long 
before noticed somethmg out of the ordinary But very 
soon voices began to reach his ears, very low at first but 
gradually growmg firmer and more assured “It shows the 
judgement of God is not that of man'” Father Paissi sud- 
denly heard, the words commg first from a layman-a 
civil servant m the town, an elderly man known, by all 
accounts, for his piety, m saymg so, he was merely repeat- 
mg aloud what the monks had long been whispermg m 
each other’s ears They had given expression to this dis- 
mal idea long before, the worst of it bemg that a tnum- 
phant undertone was becommg ever apparent with almost 
every passmg mmute Very soon, however, even the show 
of propnety was gradually cast off, as though all present 
seemed to feel they were somehow entitled to act m that 
way “How could this have come to pass'?” some of the 
monks said, with a show of regret at first “He was 
meagre and shrunken of body, practically s kin and bone, 
so whence the odour*?” “That means some portent from 
God,” others hastened to add, their opmion bemg imme- 
diately accepted without demur, smce, they went on to 
say, had the odour appeared m the natural order of thmgs. 
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as from any departed sinner, it would have done so some 
tune later, when at least twenty-four hours had elapsed, 
but not so prematurely This man had “anticipated the 
course of Nature”, so it was the domg of God himself, 
whose finger was evident, and it was a sign The argument 
struck home An attempt was made by the gentle hiero- 
monach Father Iosif, the librarian and a favourite of the 
late starets, to retort to some of the detractors, he told 
them that “it is not the case everywhere” and it was not 
a dogma of the Orthodox Church but merely an opinion 
that the bodies of the nghteous should escape corruption, 
and that even m the most Orthodox parts, at Mount 
Athos, for example, they were in no wise put out by the 
odour of decay, there it was not bodily mcorruptibility 
that was regarded as the main evidence that samtly men 
had won glory, but the colour of their bones many years 
after their mterment, when they had even decayed “If the 
bones are found as yellow as wax, that is the mam sign 
that the nghteousness of the deceased has won him glory 
m the Lord, but if they are found to be not yellow but 
black, that means that the Lord has not deemed them 
worthy of glory That is how Orthodoxy is preserved at 
Mount Athos, that famed place where Orthodoxy has 
been mamtamed smce times immemonal m all its pnstme 
purity,” said Father Iosif m conclusion However, the 
meek Father’s words had no effect and even produced the 
densive retort, “That all comes of learmng and innova- 
tions, so there’s no pomt m hstemng,” the monks decided 
among themselves “We keep to the ancient tradition 
Who cares for all these new-fangled ideas'^ Why should 
we imitate them*?” others added “We’ve had just as many 
holy fathers as they,” the greatest of the jeerers put m 
“They’ve been hvmg under the Turkish yoke and for- 
gotten eveiythmg Even their Orthodoxy became tamted 
a long time ago, and they no longer have churchbells,” 
they went on Father Iosif walked off sadly, the more so 
for havmg failed to voice his opmion forcefully, as though 


2-919 
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he him self had httle faith m it But he was distressed to 
see that something most unseemly was taking shape, and 
that defiance of authonty was rearmg its head Little by 
httle, all the sensible monks fell silent, as Father Iosif had 
done It thus came to pass that all those who had loved 
the starets and had accepted with devout obedience the in- 
stitution he represented suddenly took affnght of a some- 
thmg, and exchanged timid glances with each other when 
they met As for the foes of the starets institution as an 
innovation, they now held theu- heads high “Not only 


was there no odour from the deceased starets Varsonofi, 
but he gave off a fragrance,” they recalled with spite, 
“and he was vouchsafed that, not because he was a starets, 
but for his life of sanctity ” Followmg this, a flood of con- 
demnation and even accusations descended on the deceased 
“His teachings were unjust, he taught that hfe is a source 
of great joy, not a vale of tears,” some of the more addle- 


pated said “His faith followed the vogue and denied the 
material nature of hell fire,” others, even more addle- 
pated, put m “He was not stnct enough as regards the 
fasts, and pemutted himself to eat sweetmeats, he was 
fond of cherry jam with his tea, and used to be sent it by 
the ladies Should a monk of the strictest rite be so fond 
of tea*^ could be heard from the more envious “He was 
puffed up With pnde,” the most mahcious recalled vmdic- 
tively “He considered himself a samt and thought it his 
due when people bent their knees to him ” “He rmsused 
the sacrament of confession,” the bitterest enemies of the 
starets mstitution added in mahcious whispers, among 
t em were even some semor monks who were most 
nprous m the^ observance of fasts and the vow of 
spnp 'Hiey had kept silent durmg the lifetime of the late 

reprehensible 

because of the impact of their words on the young monks 

Lk monk fr f™” Obdorsk, the 

monk from the monastery of St Sylvester, who kept 
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heaving deep sighs and shaking his head “Indeed, Father 
Ferapont was speaking the truth yesterday,” he thought 
to himself It was at that very moment that Father Fera- 
pont appeared, as though expressly to aggravate the 
ferment 

I have already mentioned that he rarely emerged from 
his wooden cell by the apiary, even at church he was seen 
at long intervals This was overlooked ostensibly for his 
being a fool for Chnst’s sake, on whom the common rules 
were not binding To tell the truth, however, such permis- 
siveness was bom of necessity, for it seemed improper to 
msist on the general discipline being imposed on so great 
a faster and man of silence, who prayed day and mght 
(even fallmg asleep on his knees), if he himself did not see 
fit to obey it “He’s hoher than all of us, and has assumed 
a self-disciphne far stncter than what is requu-ed,” the 
monks would have objected in that case “As for his miss- 
ing church services, he himself knows when he ought to 
attend them, he follows his own rules ” It was to preclude 
the possibility of such unseemly murmurmg that Father 
Ferapont was left alone As was common knowledge, he 
had an mtense dislike of Father Zossuna, and now the 
news reached him m the cell that “the judgement of God 
is not that of man” and that the starets had “anticipated 
the course of Nature” It may well be supposed that 
among the first to come runnmg with the news was the 
monk from Obdorsk, who had visited him on the previous 
day and left his cell terror-stncken I have also mentioned 
that though Father Paissi, who was standmg firm and un- 
shakable as he read from the Gospel over the coffin, 
could not hear or see what was going on outside the cell, 
he had, m his heart, foreghmpsed its tenor, for he had an 
mtimate knowledge of thmgs at the monastery Yet he 
mamtamed his composure, fearlessly awaitmg what might 
come next, followmg with keen msight the future outcome 
of the agitation, which he could already see with his 
mmd’s eye There suddenly burst upon his ears a loud 
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noise which came from the corridor and manifestly dis- 
turbed all decorum The door was flung open and Father 
Ferapont appeared on the threshold Behind him, as could 
be noticed and even clearly seen from the cell, were 
a crowd of monks and some townspeople, who had come 
with him and stood m groups at the porch However, they 
did not mount the steps or go m, but waited m expec- 
tation of what Father Ferapont would say and do next, 
for they had a presentiment, mixed with some apprehen- 
sion, despite all their audacity, that he had come with 
somethmg m mmd Haltmg m the doorway. Father Fera- 
pont raised his arms, from under his nght arm could be 
seen the dartmg and mquisitive eyes of the Obdorsk 
monk, the only one of the company whose overwhelmmg 
curiosity had made him run up the steps after Father Fer- 
apont The rest, on the contrary, clustered closer together, 
retreatmg m sudden fnght, the moment the door was 

flung open Raismg his hands skywards. Father Ferapont 
suddenly bawled' 

By castmg out, I cast out'” and at once, tummg m aU 
four directions, began makmg the sign of the cross over 
each of the four walls and at all four comers of the cell m 
turn The reason for his action was quite clear to those 
w o had come with him , they knew he always behaved m 
t at fashion whatever premises he entered, and that he 

^ ^ word until he had exor- 

cised all devils 


behmd me, Satan, get thee behind 
e he repeated each time he made the sign of the cross 

I again b^led 

as a a in his coarse cassock with a piece of rope 

could he ^der his hempen shirt, his bare chest 

b^re ^.“1“ >^an His feet were 
chains he wore under 'tht“ 

imsled and a t : cassock to mortify the flesh 

stood confrontmg him to see what 
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would come next 

“What have you come here for, good Father*? Why 
should you disturb the peace*? Why are you stirnng up 
trouble m the meek flock*?” he said at last, lookmg severe- 
ly at him 

“Wherefore come I*? Why dost thou ask*? What is thy 
faith like*?” the latter shouted, agam actmg the saintly 
fool “I’ve come to exorcise your visitors, the vile devils, 
to find out how many you’ve gathered here m my 
absence I want to sweep them out with a birch besom ” 

“You want to dnve out devils, but perhaps you serve 
them yourself,” Father Paissi went on fearlessly 
“And who can say of himself, ‘I’m holy’*? Can you, 
Father*?” 

“I’m vile, not holy I’U never sit me down m an arm- 
chair and expect adoration as though I were an idoF” 
Father Ferapont thundered “Nowadays people are de- 
stroymg the holy faith That dead man, your samt,” he 
went on, turmng to the crowd and pomtmg a finger at the 
coffin, “said that devils did not exist and gave purgatives 
agamst them That’s why the devils have multiphed here 
like spiders, and he himself has begun to stink today In 
that we can see a great sign from the Lord ” 

He was referrmg to something that had really taken 
place m Father Zossuna’s lifetime One of the monks had 
begun to see devils m his dreams, and later in his wakmg 
moments Fnghtened out of his wits, he had confided this 
to the starets, who had advised contmual prayers and 
stnct fastmg When that had proved unavaihng, he had 
advised the monk to continue lus prayers and fasting and 
augment them with a certam medicme Many had been 
shocked at the time by such thmgs, shaking their heads as 
they discussed them, and Father Ferapont most of all, 
whom some of the detractors had hastened to inform of 
such “extraordmary” instructions on the part of the 
starets m so special a case 

“Leave this place, Father'” Father Paissi said, com- 
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mandingly “It is for God, not man, to pass judgement 
Perhaps we see here a ‘sign’ that neither you, I, nor any- 
body else IS able to understand Leave this place. Father, 
and do not stir up trouble m the flock’” he repeated 
emphatically 

“He did not observe the fast as stnctly as he should 
have, and that’s why the sign has been given That’s quite 
clear, and it’s sinful to conceal it’” cned the fanatic, ear- 
ned away by his excessive and unreasonable zeal “He 
was too fond of sweets, which the ladies brought him m 
their pockets, he was partial to sweet tea, pampermg his 
beUy, crammmg it with sweetmeats and his mmd with 
pndeful thoughts -that’s why he’s been put to shame-” 

“Unseemly are your words. Father'” said Father Paissi, 
raismg his voice m his turn “I admire your fastmg and 
ngorous disapline, but your words are unseemly, befittmg 
a lay youth, callow and mconstant Leave tins place. 
Father, I command you,” Father Paissi roared in conclu- 
sion 

“Leave it I shall’” said Father Ferapont, somewhat 
subdued but with unabated animosity “You scholars’ 
Your overweenmg leammg has made you look down on 
a nobody like me I came here almost unlettered, and here 
1 ve forgotten what httle I knew The Lord Himself has 
protected my lowly self from your wisdom—” 

Father Paissi stood over him, waitmg resolutely Father 

Ferapont was bnefly silent and then, suddenly lookmg 

woebegone and pressmg his right hand to his check, pro- 

noraced m a smgsong voice, lookmg meanwhile at the 
coflln 


“They’ll be chantmg Helper and Defender over him 
omorrow-a^onous canon— while all I’ll get when I pass 
on will be What Earthly Joy, just a bnef sticheron,” he 

onde self-pity “You’re aU puffed up with 

a of vamty'” he suddenly bellowed like 

and wavmg a hand, he rapidly turned away 

and descended the porch steps The aLting crowd 
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seemed to waver, some followed him at once, while others 
lingered on, for the door of the cell was still open, and 
Father Paissi, who had followed Father Ferapont on to 
the porch, stood watching However, the old man, still 
worked up, had not yet had his say After walking away 
some tv'enty paces, he suddenly turned towards the setting 
sun, raised both hands above his head, fell to the ground 
hke grass mown dovm with a scythe, and gave a mighty 
cry 

“My Lord has conquered * Chnst has conquered the set- 
tmg sun’” he raved, raising his hands towards the sun and 
then, falling prone, he burst into sobs like a little child At 
this they all rushed up to him with exclamations and sobs 
of sympathy -a kind of freirzy seemed to have overcome 
them all 

“He’s the one who is saintly' He’s the righteous one'” 
some exclauned, no longer afraid “This is the one who 
should be a starets” some added with mahce 

“He wouldn’t agree-” others at once retorted “He’d 
refuse-he wouldn’t encourage that accursed innova- 
tion-he wouldn’t ape their tomfoolery ” It is hard to say 
what all this might have led to, had not the bell rung out 
for the service, at which all present at once began to cross 
themselves Father Ferapont rose to his feet and, crossmg 
himself too, made for his cell without lookmg back, 
meanwhile uttenng cnes that were already quite mcoher- 
ent A few followed him, but the greater number began to 
disperse, hurrymg to attend the service Father Paissi had 
Father Iosif take over the reading and went out The fren- 
zied outcnes of the fanatics had not the least effect on 
him, but he felt a sudden sadness and even heartache 
came over him He halted “Why do I feel so sad, and 
even dispinted'^” he suddenly asked himself, and reahsed 
with surpnse that this onset of melancholy was due to 
a special if min or cause m the midst of the exated throng 
at the entrance to the cell he had noticed Alyosha, and 
recalled that the sight of him had evoked a kmd of pang 
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m his heart “Can it be that the youth has come to mean 
so much to my heart‘d” he asked himself in sudden sur- 
prise At that moment, Alyosha hurried past him, seem- 
mgly bound for some place other than the church Their 
eyes met Alyosha quickly looked away and then lowered 
his gaze to the ground From his appearance alone Father 
Paissi reahsed that a stnkmg change was taking place m 
him 


“Can It be that you, too, have gone astray’” Father 
Paissi exclauned “Are you, too, with those of little 
faith‘s” he added sorrowfully 
Alyosha halted, and regarded Father Paissi with 
a vacant kmd of look, then he quickly turned his eyes 
away once more and dropped them He stood sideways to 
the monk, without lool^g towards him. Father Paissi 
observed him attentively 

“Whither are you hunyrng*? The bells are nnging for 
the service,” he went on but received no answer 
“Are you about to leave the hermitage*? How can you 
do so without permission and a blessing?” 

Alyosha suddenly smiled wryly, and cast a strange 
glance, a very strange glance, at his questioner, at him to 
whom his late guide and adviser-his beloved starets, the 
mmer master of his heart and mmd— had entrusted him 
tefore his death, suddenly, agam with no word of reply, 
e waved a hand as though he no longer cared to show 
any respect, and strode rapidly through the gateway out 
of the hermitage 

surely return'” Father Paissi whispered, 
oo g in mournful surprise at the retreatmg figure 


THE RIGHT MOMENT 

that tas “dear^bov”™'*'!? nustaken m deciding 

msigS (kS ,f 2 even an 

sight (keen if not complete) mto the real significance of 
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Alyosha’s spintual slate Yet I frankly admit that it would 
now be very difficult for me to clearly convey the precise 
meanmg of that strange and mdetermmate moment m the 
life of the young hero of my story, whom I love so much 
To Father Paissi’s sorrouTul question, “Are you, too, 
lyith those of httle faith*?” I could, of course, give a firm 
reply for Alyosha “No, he was not with those of little 
faith ” Moreover, the reverse was true he was troubled 
because he was of such great faith Indeed, Alyosha was 
troubled, and so agonisingly, that long afterwards he 
would recall that sad day as one of the most painful and 
fateful of his life If, however, it were asked m a straight- 
forward manner “Could all that distress and alarm m 
him have been caused only by the body of the starets hav- 
ing shown signs of early decay mstead of displaying heal- 
ing powers?” I would unhesitatmgly reply, “Yes, that was 
the case ” I would only ask the reader not to hasten to 
ridicule my young man’s purity of heart Far from apolo- 
gismg for him or tn^ng to excuse and justify his simphcity 
of faith on the ground of his youthful years, for mstance, 
or the little progress in his schoohng, and the like, I must, 
on the contrary, state emphatically that I entertain smcere 
respect for the qualities of his heart No doubt, any other 
youth, cautious m accepting heartfelt impressions and 
capable of tepid and not ardent love, with a mmd though 
true m its judgements but too rational for his years (and 
therefore cheap) -that kind of youth, I say, rmght have 
escaped what overtook my hero, in some cases, however, 
it IS more praiseworthy to yield to some urge, even if un- 
reasonable but springing from some great love, than not 
to submit to It at all That is the more so m one’s younger 
years, for a young man who is always and excessively 
rational is not to be depended on, and of httle worth- 
that is what I hold' “But,” sensible people may exclaim at 
this point, “it IS not any youth that will give credence to 
such a superstition, so your young man can be no model 
to others ” To that I shall agam reply “Indeed, my youth 
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had faith, a faith sacred and unshakable, and I offer no 
apologies for him ” 

You see, though I declared above (perhaps somewhat 
hastily) that I would not try to explain or justify my 
hero’s behaviour or apologise for him, yet that something 
has to be clarified for a further understanding of my nar- 
rative Here is what I shall say: this was not a question of 
miracle-working Here there was no impatient expectation 
of miracles It was not for the tnumph of any convictions 
of his that Alyosha stood m need of miracles at the time 
(that was certainly not the case), neither was it because of 
some former and preconceived idea that should speedily 
tnumph over some other idea- oh, no, not at all First 
and foremost, m all this there stood m the foreground 
before him a single figure and none other -that of his 
beloved starets, the nghteous man he revered to the point 
of adoration The gist of the matter was that the all-em- 
bracmg love abidmg m his young and pure heart at the 
time and over the previous year had been at times wholly 


concentrated, perhaps even nustakenly, on a smgle bemg 
alone, at least in the most powerful impulses of his 
heart -to wit, on his beloved starets, now departed In- 
deed, that person had so long stood before him as an un- 
questionable ideal that all his young energies and their 
^pirations could not but be focussed exclusively on that 
ideal, so much so that at moments he lost sight of “every- 
one and everythmg” (He later recalled that on that dis- 
mal day he had completely forgotten his brother Dmitri, 
whom he had been so anxious for and so longed to see on 
me previous day, he had also forgotten to take the two 
hundred roubles to Ilyusha’s father, somethmg he had 
een so eager to do also on the previous day ) A gam, 
repeat, it was not miracles that he stood m need of but 
J ^gher justice” which, he beheved, had miscar- 
dealmg his heart so cruel and sudden a blow 
J^tice ’ had, m Alyosha’s expectations, m- 
y assumed the form of miracles immediately 
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expected of the ashes of his late beloved guide‘s The same 
thought and expectation had been harboured by all at the 
monastery, even by those whose mmds Alyosha held in 
such high esteem, Father Paissi, for instance That was 
why, unburdened with any doubts, Alyosha had cloaked 
his dreams in the same vestment as all the rest All this 
had struck deep root in his heart long before, during his 
year of hfe at the monastery, and the expectation had 
grown habitual m that heart It was not only miracles 
alone but justice, justice, that he thirsted after ' And now 
the man who, he believed, should have been exalted above 
all others in the whole world -that very man had been 
suddenly cast down and put to shame instead of getting 
the glory that was his due' Why 2 Who had passed that 
judgement 2 Who could have done so 2 -such were the 
questions that tormented his mexpenenced and innocent 
heart He could not tolerate without bitterness, without- 
even deep resentment, that the most nghteous of the nght 
eous had become the target of such jeering and spiteful 
mockery from an unreasoning crowd so inferior to him m 
every way Well, even had there been no miracles at all, 
nothmg extraordinary had occurred, and the unmediately 
expected had not come true-why should such indignity 
have been allowed, why such disgrace and that early decay 
“anticipating the course of Nature”, as the malicious of 
the monks had said 2 Why that “sign”, now so trium- 
phantly acclaimed by them together with Father Fera- 
pont, and why should they believe they were even entitled 
to acclaim it 2 Where was the finger of Providence 2 Why 
had it kept its finger concealed “at the most necessary 
moment” (Alyosha thought) and seemed freely willing to 
submit to the blmd, mute and ruthless laws of Nature 2 
That was why his heart was bleeding, the prime cause, 
as I have already said, being that the man he had loved 
above anything in the world should have been “put to 
shame”, and “disgraced”' My young fnend’s murmunng 
may have been thoughtless and unreasonable, but agam 
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I repeat for the third time (and I am wilhng to admit m 
advance that I may do so just as thoughtlessly) that I feel 
glad that he did not prove so rational at such a moment 
the time to be reasonable will always come to the man of 
sense, but if no love is to be found m a young man’s heart 
at so exceptional a moment, then when will it appear‘d 
I will not, however, fail to mention, at this juncture, 
a phenomenon, strange if fleetmg, that visited Alyosha’s 
mmd at that fateful and confusmg moment That new and 
short-hved something consisted m a painful impression, 
persistently recurrmg to Alyosha, of his conversation with 
Ivan on the day before Indeed, it came at that very mo- 
ment Oh, it was not that somethmg had been shaken m 
the basic and, as it were, elemental behefs m his soul He 
loved his God and his faith m him was steadfast, though 
he had suddenly murmured agamst him Yet some vague 
but painful and simster impression of that conversation 
agam stirred suddenly m his soul, insistently demandmg 
a way mto his consciousness Darkness was fallmg when 
Rakitm, who was passing through the pme wood on his 
way from the henmtage to the monastery, suddenly 
noticed Alyosha lymg prone, motionless and apparently 
asleep under a tree He went up to him and called him by 
name 

“Is that you, Alexei*? Can you have-” he began m sur- 
pnse, but broke off What he wanted to say was, “Can 
you have come to this'^” Alyosha did not look up at him, 
but from a famt movement he made Rakitm at once re- 
ahsed that he had been heard and understood 

“What’s the matter with you*?” Rakitin went on m sur- 
prise, which soon yielded place to a smile smackmg more 
and more of sarcasm 

Look here. I’ve been lookmg for you for over two 
hours You suddenly vanished from there But what are 

you domg here*? What nonsense is this*? You might at 
least give me a look-” 

Alyosha raised his head, and sat up, his back agamst 
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the tree He was not weeping, but his face was expressive 
of suffenng, and imtation could be seen in his gaze, 
which was fixed, not on Rakitin but somewhere away 
from him 

“Your face has changed completely, you know There’s 
nothing left of that famous humility of yours Are you 
angry with somebody'? Has anybody offended you*?” 

“Let me alone*” Alyosha said suddenly with a weary 
wave of the hand, his gaze still turned away from Rakitm 

“So that’s how it is*? You’ve started to raise your voice 
just hke other mortals, Ob'? What a come-down from the 
angels* You do surprise me, Alyosha, you really do I say 
so m all earnest For a long time nothmg here has come 
as a surpnse to me But I always regarded you as a man 
of education-” 

Alyosha finally gave Rakitm a look, but in a vague 
kmd of way as though understanding little of what the 
latter was saymg 

“Could you have come to this only because your old 
man stmks to high heaven*? Did you actually believe he’d 
begm producmg miracles out of the bag*?” exclaimed Ra- 
kitin, agam in utter astomshraent 

“I did and do beheve, I want to believe and I will*” 
Alyosha cned irritably “What else do you want to 
know*?” 

“Nothmg at all, old man Damnation, not even 
a schoolboy of thirteen beheves m such thmgs nowadays 
Still, damn it all -so you’re angry with your God and 
nsen up agamst him It’s all because the old man hasn’t 
been promoted and his name’s not on the Honours List* 
Why should you*?” 

Alyosha gave him a long look through narrowed eyes, 
m which a flash suddenly appeared -but not of anger 
agamst Rakitm 

“I haven’t nsen up agamst my God,” he said with 
a sudden and wry smile, “only T don’t accept the world 
created by him’ ” 
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“What do you mean by saymg you don’t accept it*^” 
asked Rakitm after a moment’s reflection “What tom- 
myrot'” 

Alyosha made no reply 

“Well, enough of that nonsense • Let’s get down to 
brass tacks have you had anythmg to eat today?” 
“I don’t remember-I think I have ” 

“You need some nounshment, to judge from your face 
Just looking at you is enough to evoke compassion You 
didn’t sleep all mght either I hear you were in conference 
there And then came all that stupid mummery-I suppose 
a bite of the consecrated bread is all you’ve eaten Well, 
I’ve got some sausage m my pocket I’ve brought it along 
from town just m case, only you won’t eat sausage-” 

“Let’s have it ” 

“Oho> So that’s how it is now’ Frank rebellion, com- 
plete with bamcades’ Well, old man, that’s an oppor- 
tumty we can’t afford to miss Let’s go over to my 
place -I wouldn’t say no to mp of vodka myself just 
now -I’m simply fagged out I suppose you wouldn’t go 
as far as some vodka -or would you?” 

“Let’s have some vodka too.” 

“Well, welll You do surpnse me, Alyosha'” said Raki- 
tm, givmg him a wild look “Well, one way or the other, 
vodka or sausage, it’s a worth-while occasion we can’t 
afford to let shp by Let’s be gomg'” 

Without a word, Alyosha rose to his feet and followed 
Rakitm 

“What a surpnse your dear brother Ivan would have if 
he could see all this' Incidentally, your brother Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich left for Moscow this mommg do you know 
that?” 

“I do,” Alyosha rephed hstlessly, then, all of a sudden, 
the image of his brother Dmitn flashed across his mmd, 
but only momentarily, though it did remmd Inm of some 
urgent matter that brooked of no delay, some duty, 
a fnghtful obhgation, yet even that remmder made no im - 
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pression on him or reached his heart, but immediately 
slipped from his memory mto oblivion The recollection 
was long to remain m Alyosha’s mmd 
“Your dear brother Ivan once declared I was an ‘inept 
windbag of a liberal’ You, too, could not resist intimat- 
ing to me, on one occasion, that I was ‘dishonest’ -So 
what? Let’s now see what your giftedness and honesty will 
get you” (he went on under his breath) “Oh, hell,” he 
continued aloud, “let’s by-pass the monastery along this 
path and go straight to town-H’m I really ought to call 
at Madame Khokhlakov’s Just fancy, I wrote to her 
about all the happening here and, would you believe it, 
she at once rephed m a pencilled note (she just adores 
sending notes, the dear lady') that she ‘would never have 
expected such behaviour from so esteemed a starets as 
Father Zossima'’ Yes, that was the very word she used 
behaviour f She, too, is m high dudgeon Oh, you’re all 
much of a muchness, the lot of you' Stay'” he cned sud- 
denly, haltmg and, takmg Alyosha by a shoulder, making 
him stop too 

“D’you know what,” he said, lookmg searchmgly mto 
Alyosha’s eyes, and m the gnp of a sudden new thought 
that had occurred to him, though, outwardly, he was smil- 
mg, he seemed afraid to voice the new thought of his, so 
hard did he find it to believe in the strange and unex- 
pected mood he now saw Alyosha m “Alyosha, do you 
know where we should go now?” he finally said with m- 
gratiatmg timidity 

“What’s the difference -let’s go wherever you wish” 

“We’ll go to Gnishenka’s, eh? Will you come?” Raki- 
tm said at last, even tremblmg all over m timid expec- 
tation 

“Right, let’s go there,” Alyosha at once rephed calmly, 
which came as such a surprise to Rakitm-that is to say, 
so prompt and cahn was the consent that Rakitm almost 
jumped backwards 

“Well, I say'” he began m astomshment, but suddenly, 
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taking Alyosha firmly by an elbow he led him rapidly 
along the pathway, terribly apprehensive lest Alyosha’s 
resolve should fail him They walked along m silence, 
Rakitm even afraid to open his mouth 

“How glad she’ll be, how glad-” he murmured at last 
but then relapsed mto silence Actually, it was not at aU 
to please Grushenka that he was takmg Alyosha along to 
her he was a pragmatically mmded person, who never 
undertook anjThmg that was not to his advantage He 
was now pursumg a twofold aim in the first place, ven- 
geance, 1 e to witness “the disgrace of one who was ngh- 
teous”, Alyosha’s “downfall” from “samt to smner”, 
a prospect which he rehshed m anticipation, secondly, he 
was looking forward to a certam material purpose highly 
advantageous to himself, of which more will be said later 
“So the right moment has struck,” he thought with gay 
mahce, “and I’ll do well to grab it by the scruff of the 
neck- that moment- for it is just what I need ” 


III 

AN ONION 

Grushenka hved m the busiest section of the town, near 
Cath^ral Square, m the house of Mrs Morozov, a mer- 
chant s widow, m whose courtyard she rented a small 
wooden outbuddmg The house itself was a large bnck 
budding on two floors, old and most unattractive m 
appearance, m which the elderly mistress hved m seclusion 
with her two unmarried meces, both quite elderly too 
There was no need for her to rent out the lodge, but it 
was common knowledge that she had let the place to 
C^shenka (some four years previously) solely to please 
the merchant Samsonov, a relative of hers and the girl’s 
acknowledged protector. It was said that, m placing his 
a\ ounte with Mrs Morozov, the jealous old man’s ong- 
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mal purpose had been that the old lady would keep 
a sharp eye on the new tenant’s behaviour Very soon, 
however, those sharp eyes proved unnecessary, and it all 
ended in Mrs Morozov seeing Grushenka even very rarely 
and ultimately stopped pestermg her with her supervi- 
sion True, four full years had passed smce the old man had 
brought to this house a timid, shy, shm, dreamy and sad 
girl of eighteen from the gubernia capital, and smce that 
time much water had flowed under the bridges Inciden- 
tally, httle was known m the town regardmg the girl’s life, 
and that httle was vague, httle more had been learnt later, 
even when quite a number of people had come to take an 
mterest m the beauteous creature Agrafena Alexandrovna 
had developed into m four years Only it was rumoured 
that she had been seduced by someone at the age of 
seventeen -an officer, it was said, who had immediately 
Jilted her He had gone off and got mamed somewhere, 
while Grushenka had been left behmd, disgraced and des- 
titute It was said that, though Grushenka had been saved 
from poverty by the old man, she came of a respectable 
fanuly of the clergy, being the daughter of some msignifi- 
cant deacon, or something hke that And now, m four 
years, the sensitive, mjured and pathetic orphan girl had 
grown mto a rosy-cheeked and buxom Russian beauty, 
a bold and resolute woman, brazen and proud, who knew 
the value of money, was acquisitive, cautious and close- 
fisted, she was said to have amassed quite a fortune of 
her own by fair means or foul The only thmg there was 
general agreement on was that she kept herself aloof with 
the exception of her elderly patron, there was no man 
who could boast of her favours dunng those four years 
This was an unquestionable fact, for there had been 
a goodly number of aspirants, especially durmg the past 
two years All their efforts, however, had been unavaihng, 
many such aspirants havmg had to beat an undignified 
and even conucal retreat because of the firm and mockmg 
rebuff from so determined a yoimg woman She was also 
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known to have engaged in somewhat shady business deals, 
in which she had demonstrated a marked aptitude, so that 
many people had come to call her no better than a Jew 
Not that she lent out money on interest, but it was 
known, for instance, that, in partnership with Fyodor 
Pavlovich Karamazov, she had for some time been buying 
up promissory notes on the cheap, for one-tenth of their 
nommal value, and later recouping ten times the value of 
some of them The old widower Samsonov, a sick man 
who had lost the use of his swollen legs during the pre- 
vious year, possessmg considerable means but a skinflint, 
relentless, and a tyrant over his grown-up sons, had 
nevertheless fallen under the strong influence of his prote- 
gee, whom he had at first kept on a short rein and treated 
with harshness, on “lenten fare”, as the scoffers said at 
the time But Grushenka had been able to assert herself, 
while mstilhng in him a boundless faith in her constancy 
A shrewd dealer, this old man (now long dead) was quite 
a character and, above all, was niggardly and flint- 
hearted, and though Grushenka had gained such an 
ascendancy over him that he could not do without her 
(especially in the last two years), he did not endow her 
with any sizable fortune, even had she threatened to give 
him up for good, he would have stiU remamed adamant 
on that score Yet he did make some small capital over to 
her, even that coming as a general surprise when it be- 
came known “You’re a girl who’s nobody’s fool,” he said 
to her as he let her have some eight thousand roubles, “so 
you’ve got to fend for yourself I also want you to know 
that you 11 be gettmg nothing more from me except your 
annual allowance until I die, and there’ll be no provision 
for you m my will either ” He was as good as his word, 
when he died, he left everything to his sons who, together 
with their wives and children, had always been treated by 
him as nothing more than servants He did not even men- 
tion Grushenka m his will All this came to light subse- 
quently He did, however, help Grushenka considerably 
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With advice on how she should turn her “own capital” to 
advantage and brought a good deal of business her way 
Old Samsonov, who was already with one foot in the 
grave, was vastly amused when Fyodor Pavlovich Kara- 
mazov, who had got to know Grushenka quite by chance 
over some transaction, ended up by falhng head over ears 
m love with her, much to his own surpnse, and even 
seemed to have lost his head Remarkably enough, dunng 
the whole of their acquaintance Grushenka was com- 
pletely and even cordially frank with the old man, who 
seemed to be the only person m the world she treated in 
that way However, he had of late been no longer amused 
when Dmitn Fyodorovich, suddenly appeared on the 
scene, too, with lus love On the contrary, he gave Grush- 
enka some stem and earnest advice on one occasion “If 
you have to choose between the two -between father and 
son,” he said, “make the old man your choice, but only 
on condition the old scoundrel marries you without fail, 
and settles at least part of his money on you m advance 
But keep away from his son, the captain, that will get you 
nowhere ” Those were the very words spoken to Grush- 
enka by the old lecher, who felt that his end was near, m- 
deed, he died five months after these words of advice 
I shall note m passing that, though the absurd and un- 
seemly nvalry between the Karamazovs, father and son, 
for the favour of Grushenka was common knowledge m 
the town, few could make out the actual sense of her atti- 
tude towards them both Even her two servants (after the 
calamity I will speak of in due course) later testified in 
court that Grushenka received Dmitn Fyodorovich exclu- 
sively out of fear of him, because, they said, he had 
“threatened to murder her” One of the two servants was 
the cook, a very old woman, aihng and almost deaf, 
whom she had brought with her from her parental home, 
the other was the old woman’s granddaughter, a spry 
young girl of twenty, who served Grushenka as her maid 
Grushenka hved frugally, her place being anythmg but 
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luxunous She occupied only three rooms, with old-fash- 
ioned mahogany furmture in the style of the twenties, the 
property of her landlady 

It was quite dark when Alyosha and Rakitin called on 
her but there were no lights yet m her quarters Gru- 
shenka was rechmng m her drawmg-room on a big, un- 
comfortable mahogany-backed sofa, hard and upholstered 
m faded leather, shabby and m holes Under her head 
were two white down-filled pillows from her bed Lying 
outstretched and motionless on her back, her hands 
behmd her head, she was smartly dressed, as though 
expectmg somebody to call, in a silk black dress, wearing 
a hght-lace snood, which was most becommg, on her 
shoulders was a lace shawl fastened with a massive gold 
brooch She was certamly expectmg somebody, lookmg 
bored and impatient, her face somewhat pale, the eyes 
and lips hot, and restlessly tappmg an arm-rest of the sofa 
with the tip of her nght foot Scarcely had Rakitin and 
Alyosha appeared when a slight commotion set m From 
the passageway, Gnishenka could be heard to jump up 
from the sofa and cry out m alarm, “Who’s there?” But 
the callers were met by the maid, who at once called back 
to her mistress 

“It’s not him, it’s somebody else’ It’s all nght” 

What’s the matter with her?” Rakitm muttered, lead- 
mg Alyosha by an elbow mto the drawmg-room Gru- 
shenka was standmg at the sofa, still lookmg Lightened 
A thick coil of her heavy hght-brown plait had escaped 
from under her snood and fallen on her n gh t shoulder, 
but she took no notice of it and put it back only after 

she had had a good look at her callers, and recogmsed 
them 

“Oh, It’s you, Rakitm' You did give me a fnght’ Who 
are you with? Who’s come with you? Good Lord, so 
that’s whom you’ve brought along'” she exclamied on 
seemg it was Alyosha 

Have the candles ht'” said Rakitm with the free-and- 
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easy air of a close and privileged fnend entitled even to 
give orders in the house 

“Candles -oh yes, candles -Fetch him a candle, Fenya - 
Well, you have chosen a fine time to brmg him here’” she 
again exclaimed, nodding towards Alyosha and, turning 
to the looking-glass, she began rearranging her hair She 
seemed displeased 

“Why, have I done the wrong thing‘s” asked Rakitin, 
with an almost mjured look 

“You did give me a fright, Rakitin, you really ^did,” 
said Grushenka, turning to Alyosha with a smile “Have 
no fear of me, my dear Alyosha, you can’t imagine how 
glad I am to see you here, my unexpected visitor You did 
give me a turn, Rakitin, I thought it was Mitya trymg to 
get into the house You see, I fooled him, though I made 
him promise he’d trust me, and I lied to him I told him 
I’d be spending the whole evening with my old Kuzma 
Kuzmich, helping him till late in the night to keep count 
of his takings I always spend one evenmg a week helpmg 
him keep his books We lock ourselves in he flicks the 
beads on the abacus while I make the entnes I’m the 
only person he trusts Mitya thinks I’m still over there, 
while I’ve locked myself in here -expecting a message 
How could Fenya have let you in? Fenya, Fenya’ Run 
over to the gate, open it and take a good look to see if 
the captain is anywhere about He may be lurking some- 
where on the look-out- I’m dreadfully afraid’” 

“There’s nobody to be seen there, Agrafena Alexan- 
drovna I’ve just taken a good look around, and been 
peepmg every mmute through a crack I’m all of a trem- 
ble myself” 

“Are all the shutters barred, Fenya^ And the blmds 
should be lowered -that’s better” And she lowered the 
heavy blinds herself “He may come rushmg in if he sees 
a hght I’m afraid of your brother Mitya today, Alyosha ” 
She was speakmg m loud if uneasy tones, and seemed 
almost exultant over somethmg 
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“What makes you so afraid of Mitya today‘s” Rakitm 
inquired “You don’t seem timid when he’s with you, you 
always call the tune, don’t you*^” 

“I’ve told you I’m expecting some news-glonous news, 
so I don’t need Mitya here at all Besides, I feel sure he 
didn’t believe I’d be going to old Kuzma I suppose he’s 
in hidmg close by the bottom of his father’s garden, on 
the watch lest I turn up Well, if he’s there, he won’t be 
coming here -so much the better But I have been to the 
Samsonov place Mitya saw me to his house, I told him 
I’d be there till midnight, and asked him to be sure to 
come at that time to take me home After he left, I spent 
some ten rmnutes with the old man and humed back 
here I felt terribly afraid so I ran all the way to escape 
meetmg him ” 

“But why are you all dressed up then‘s Going out some- 
where'^ That’s a cunous bonnet you’re weanng’” 

“How inquisitive you are, Rakitm’ I tell you, I’m 
expectmg a message I’ll be off and away the moment it 
comes, and you’ll see no more of me That’s why I’m 
dressed up -to be ready ” 

“And where will you be off to*?” 

“Ask no questions and you’ll hear no lies ” 

‘Hark to her’ All overjoyed— I’ve never seen you look- 
mg like that before All dressed up as though you’ll be 
attendmg a ball,” said Rakitm, eyemg her from head to 
foot 

“What do you know about balls'^” 

“Do you know much‘s” 


I ve seen one It was two years ago when Samsonov 
mamed off a son of his, and I watched from the gallery 
But why should I be tallang to you, Rakitm, when I have 
^ch a very prmce standing here‘s How welcome you are, 
lyosha, my dear boy, I can’t beheve my eyes’ Whatever 
could have brought you here*? To tell you the truth, 
never expected you to come and it never even occurred 
o me that you might call Although this is not exactly the 
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fittest moment, I’m ternbi)' glad to see you * Sit down on 
the sofa -here -light of my eyes’ I’m really all a flut- 
ter -Oh, Rakitin, you should have brouglit him yesterday 
or the day before’ -Well, I’m glad an>nvay It may be 
even better he’s come at such a moment, and not the day 
before yesterday-” 

She seated herself bnskly on the sofa next to Alyosha, 
her eyes fixed on him in undisguised delight She was, in- 
deed, glad, and not lying m speaking so Her eyes were 
aglow, and her lips were laughing, but kindly and happily 
Alyosha had never expected to see so kindly an expression 
on her face -he had seen little of her till the previous day, 
his impression of her had been a frightening one, and he 
had been shocked by her malicious and treacherous attack 
agamst Katerina Ivanovna, so he was now greatly sur- 
pnsed to suddenly see a quite different and unexpected 
creature before him However crushed he felt by his sor- 
row, his gaze involuntarily rested on her with attention 
Her entire manner seemed also to have changed for the 
better since the day before there was scarcely a trace of 
the honeyed voice or the daintily affected movements -it 
was all so artless and simple, her movements rapid, direct 
and trustful, yet she was greatly agitated 

“Goodness, how all things are coming true today,” she 
babbled on “And I simply can’t say why I’m so glad to 
see you, Alyosha I couldn’t tell you even if you asked 
me ” 

“D’you mean to say you don’t even know what makes 
you glad*^” asked Rakitm with a grm “Then, why were 
you always pestering me to get him to come here‘s You 
did have something in mmd, didn’t you*^” 

“I did have a different purpose in mind before, but 
that’s gone and done with This is not that kind of 
moment I’ll treat you to something -that’s what I’ll do 
I’ve turned kmder, Rakitm Won’t you take a seat too, 
Rakitm, why are you standing‘s Oh, you’re seated already, 
are yon's Oh, he always takes care of himself, does Raki- 
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tin So there he is, Alyosha, sitting there opposite us, 
looking injured because I didn’t ask him to be seated 
before you Oh, he’s very touchy, is Rakitin!” Grushenka 
exclauned with a laugh “Don’t get mto a huff, Rakitm, 
I’m feelmg kmdly today But why do you look so sad, 
dear Alyosha? Can you be afraid of me*?” she asked, 
lookmg into his eyes m merry mockery 
“He’s greatly grieved because no elevation has been 
forthcommg”, said Rakitm m a booming voice 
“What do you mean‘s” 

“His starets has turned smelly ” 

“Stuff and nonsense* I suppose you’ve simply got to 
say somethmg silly and nasty Shut up, you fool Let me 
sit in your lap, Alyosha, like that*” She suddenly sprang 
up and nestled on his knees hke a playful kitten, her right 
arm flung tenderly about his neck “I’ll cheer you up, my 
pious boy* Are you really gomg to let me sit m your lap 
without gettmg angry*? Say the word and I’ll jump up ” 
Alyosha said nothing He sat there, afraid to move He 
heard her say, “Say the word and I’ll jump up”, but made 
no reply, as though benumbed But he felt nothmg resem- 
blmg what might have been expected or unagmed by 
somebody like Rakitm, for example, who was lookmg on 
lasciviously from his seat The great gnef m his soul 
engulfed any sensation that might have arisen m his heart, 
and had he been able to analyse what he felt at the 
moment, he would have realised that he was clad m ada- 
mantme armour against all and any temptation or entice- 
ment Yet, despite his vague mertness of spirit and his 
overwhelmmg gnef, he could not help marvellmg at a new 
^d strange sensation that was wellmg up m his heart * far 
rom arousmg m him the terror he felt every tim e he 
bought of a woman, if such a thought ever flitted across 
woman, this “dreadful” woman whom he 
a eare rnore than any other m the world and was now 
si mg 1^ lap and embracmg him, aroused m him 
a qmte ifferent, unexpected and pecuhar sensation. 
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a sense of extraordinary, most mtense and undisguised 
cunosity, and all that without the least fear or the least 
trace of his former horror- that was the mam thing, that 
was what involuntarily came as a surprise to him 

“Oh, stop babbling all that nonsense,” Rakitm cried 
out “You’d do better to let us have some champagne, as 
you promised you would, didn’t you*^” 

“Yes, it’s your due You see, Alyosha, I promised him 
the champagne on top of other things if he brought you 
here Let’s have the champagne, and I’ll join you too’ 
Fenya, Fenya, fetch the champagne, the bottle Mitya left 
behind him, and be sharp about it I may be stingy but 
I’ll stand you the bottle, no, not you, Rakitin, for you’re 
a toadstool, while he’s a pnnce of a fellow’ Though 
I have other thmgs on my mmd. I’ll join you, for I feel 
like having a fling’” 

“What’s the occasion, the ‘message’ you keep bringing 
up? May I inquire or is it some secret*^” Rakitm asked m 
cunosity, pretending to ignore the snubbing he was being 
subjected to all the time 

“Oh, that’s no secret, as you are very well aware,” 
Gnishenka said m a voice suddenly anxious She turned 
her head towards Rakitm and drew somewhat away from 
Alyosha though she still sat in his lap, an arm about his 
neck “The officer’s coming, Rakitm, my officer’s com- 
ing ” 

“I’ve heard he’s coming, but is he so close at hand?” 

“He’s at Mokroye right now, and from there he’ll send 
a message here That’s what he wrote m a letter I’ve just 
received So here I am, expectmg the messenger ” 

“Really'? But why should he be at Mokroye'?” 

“It would take too long to tell, and you’ve heard 
enough, anyway ” 

“And what about Mitya -how is he gomg to take it*? 
Does he know, or doesn’t he*?” 

“He know*? Of course, not’ If he did, he’d do me m 
But that’s something I’m not afraid of at all now— I’m not 
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afraid of his knife Be quiet, Rakitin, and don’t mention 
Dmitn Fyodorovich to me ’ He’s crushed all the heart in 
me And I don’t even want to think of all that at this 
moment But I can think of dear Alyosha, and I’m look- 
ing at him now -Come on and smile to me, my dear boy, 
cheer up, smile at my foolishness and my joy -Look, he 
has smiled, he has actually smiled’ And how kindly his 
look IS You know, Alyosha, I’ve been thinking all this 
time that you must be angry wth me because of what 
happened the day before yesterday -because of that young 
lady I was mean then, mdeed I was -Yet it was a good 
thmg it worked out that way It was both bad and good,” 
she went on with a suddenly thoughtful smile, and 
a sudden suggestion of cruelty was to be seen in that 
smile “Mitya told me she screamed out I deserved to be 
flogged Of course, I did hurt her feelmgs badly She 
called me over to her house with the mtention of subdu- 
mg me and wmmng me over with a cup of choco- 
late-Yes, it’s good it happened that way,” she smiled 
on “But I’m still afraid you’re angry with me-” 

“Indeed she is,” Rakitm put m, genumely surpnsed 
“She’s really afraid of you, Alyosha, a fledgelmg like 
yoiL” 

“It’s only to you that he’s a fledgelmg, Rakitm— and 
that’s because you lack a conscience’ You see, I love him 
m my soul, that’s how it is’ Alyosha, do you beheve 
I love you with all my soul 2” 

"^You shameless woman’ It’s her way of saymg she 
loves you, Alyosha’” 

“So what? I do love him” 

But what about your officer 2 And the wonderful mes- 
sage from Mokroye2” 

*‘That is one thmg, this is another ” 

Spoken just like a woman would’” 

Don t roil me, Rakitm,” Grushenka retorted “That is 
one thmg; this is another I love Alyosha m a different 
way True, Alyosha, I did have designs on you once I’m 
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a base and violent creature, but at moments, Alyosha, I’ve 
looked upon you as my conscience I’ve kept on thinking, 
‘He should now despise an evil woman hke me’ I thought 
so the day before yesterday when I was hurrying home 
from the young lady’s I’ve looked on you m that way for 
a long time, Alyosha, and Mitya knows it. I’ve told him 
so And he understands Would you believe it, Alyosha, 
I sometimes look at you and feel ashamed, ashamed of 
myself- 1 don’t know how and I don’t remember since 
when I’ve come to think of you in that way-” 

Fenya came m and placed on the table a tray with an 
uncorked bottle and three glasses of champagne 
“Here’s the champagne'” Rakitin exclaimed “You’re all 
worked up, Agrafena Alexandrovna, and not yourself 
You’ll start dancing after you’ve had a glass of cham- 
pagne Oh, dear, they can’t even do this properly,” he 
added, examining the champagne “The old woman filled 
the glasses m the kitchen, the bottle’s uncorked and the 
champagne’s warm Well, let’s have some anyway ” 
He walked up to the table, took a glass, emptied it at 
one gulp, and refilled it 

“It’s not every day that one can get champagne,” he 
said, hckmg his lips “Come on, Alyosha, take a glass and 
show the stuff you’re made of What shall we drink to*^— 
The gates of Paradise*^ Take a glass, too, Grushenka, and 
drink to the gates of Paradise, too ” 

“What do you mean-the gates of Paradise?” 

She took up a glass So did Alyosha, he took a sip and 
replaced the glass 

“No, I’d rather not,” he said with a gentle smile 
“And you boasted you would'” Rakitm cned 
“Then I won’t either,” Grushenka put m “Besides, 
I don’t feel hke it You can drink the whole bottle on 
your own, Rakitm I’ll have some if Alyosha does 
“Oh, how mawkish!” Rakitm said tauntmgly “And 
you sittmg m his lap, too ' He has cause enough for gnef, 
but what is there for you to be upset over‘s He’s nsen up 
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against his God, and was about to gorge on sausage-” 
“Why so*?” 

“His starets died today, Father Zossuna, that holy 
man ” 

“So the starets Zossima’s dead’” Grushenka exclaimed 
“Good Lord, I didn’t even know’” She crossed herself 
devoutly “Goodness, and me m his lap’” She started as 
though in dismay, jumped off and sat down on the sofa 
Alyosha gave her a long and wondering look, and his face 
seemed lit up 

“Rakitm,” he said m a suddenly loud and firm voice, 
“don’t taunt me with havmg nsen up agamst my God 
I don’t want to feel malice agamst you, so you should be 
more kmdly too I’ve lost a treasure such as you’ve never 
possessed, and it’s not for you to pass judgement on me 
You should rather follow her example, did you see how 
she spared me'? I came here expiectmg to find a wicked 
soul here -I felt drawn to evil because I was base and 
wicked myself, but I found a smcere sister mstead, a trea- 
sure, a lovmg soul -She spared my feehngs just now -I’m 
speakmg of you, Agrafena Alexandrovna You’ve just re- 
stored my soul ” 

Alyosha’s hps were quivermg; he stopped short, catch- 
mg lus breath 

“So she’s saved you, has she*?” said Rakitm with a spite- 
ful laugh “Yet she meant to swallow you up-d’you 
know that*?” 

“Stay, Rakitm’” said Grushenka, jumpmg up “Be 
quiet, the two of you And now I’ll have my say you 
keep quiet, Alyosha, because your words make me feel 
ashamed of myself, for I’m bad, and not kmd-hearted— 
that’s what I am And you, Rakitm, keep your mouth 
shut, because you’re a liar I did have the mean mtention 
of swallowmg him up, but now you’re lymg, it’s quite dif- 
ferent now— and not another word from you, Rakitm!” 
AU this was spoken m extraordmary agitation 

Hark to them -gone out of their wits, the two of 
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them^ hissed Rakilin, looking at them in amazement 
Quite crazy -I feel as though I were in a madhouse 
They re both unbraced, and will start crying in a minute'” 
“I shall, I shall'” Grushenka replied “He called me sis- 
ter, something I’ll never forget' Only remember, Rakitin 
1 may be bad, but I did give an onion away ” 

What onion d’you mean‘s Damn it all, they’ve really 
gone out of their mmds!” 


Rakitin felt surprise at their vehement emotion, and 
was angnly annoyed, though he might have realised that 
each of the two was overbrimming with emotions rarely 
vouchsafed m hfe But though he was highly sensitive to 
whatever concerned himself, Rakitin was thick-skinned 
when It came to understanding the feelings and sensations 
of his fellow-creatures, partly because of his youthful inex- 
penence, and partly out of intense self-centredness 
You see, dear Alyosha,” said Grushenka, suddenly 

^ nervous laugh, “I was showing off 
to Ralatin when I said I had given an onion away, but 
won t brag to you about that, and I’m going to tell you 
why, for quite a different reason It’s only a fable but it’s 
a good one, which I first heard as a child from my 
Matrena, who is now in my service as a cook It runs like 
this Once upon a time there hved a very wicked old 
Woman When she died, she did not leave a smgle good 
deed behmd her She was seized by devils, who hurled her 
iiito a lake of fire, but her guardian angel tned hard to 
recall some good deed of hers to report to God He 
remembered and said to God She once pulled up an 
omon m her kitchen garden and gave it to a beggar 
Woman So God said to him Take that onion and hold it 
out to her m the lake Let her take hold of it and pull If 
you can pull her out of the lake, she can enter Paradise, 
but if the onion snaps, she will stay where she is So the 
ungel hastened to the woman, and held out the omon to 
her Take hold of it, woman, and pull, he said, and set 
about pulhng with great caution He was on the pomt of 
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getting her out when other sinners in the lake, on seeing 
she was bemg pulled out, began taking hold of her so as 
to get out together with her But she was a very wicked 
woman and began to kick them off It’s me that’s bemg 
pulled out, she said, and not you The onion’s rmne, not 
yours No sooner had she said so than the onion snapped, 
and the woman fell back into the lake, where she’s bum- 
mg to this day The angel went away m tears ’ That’s the 
fable, Alyosha; I know it by heart, for that wicked 
woman is myself I was bragging when I told Rakitm 
I had given an omon away, but to you I’ll say somethmg 
different, m all my hfetune, I’ve given away nothing but 
a single onion, and that’s the only good deed to my credit 
After that, you shouldn’t have praise for me or consider 
me good I’m bad, terribly wicked, and you’ll put me to 
shame if you start praising me Since I’ve started, I might 
as well confess to everythmg Listen, Alyosha, I was so 
eager to get you to come here and pestered Rakitm so 
much about it that I promised him twenty-five roubles if 
he brought you here Stay, Rakitm, just a moment*” She 
took some rapid steps towards the desk, pulled out 
a drawer, took a purse out of it, and produced a twenty- 
five rouble note 

“What nonsense* What utter nonsense*” exclaimed the 
disconcerted Rakitm 

“Collect the debt, Rakitm You won’t hold back. I’m 
sure, because you asked for it yourself,” and she threw 
the note to him 

“Why should I refuse*^” Rakitm boomed, obviously 
abashed, but assummg an air of nonchalance “The 
money wiU come very handy It is to the profit of the wise 
that fools exist ” 

“And now hold your tongue, Rakitin, for what I’m 
going to say is not meant for your ears Sit down there m 
the comer and keep quiet You have no love for us, so 
hold your tongue ” 

“Why should I have love for you*?” RakiUn snarled, 
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making no secret of his malice He pocketed the twenty- 
five roubles, feeling most awkward at Alyosha witnessing 
the act He had coimted on getting the pajmient later, 
without Alyosha’s knowledge, and his sense of shame 
made him lose his temper Until that moment, he had 
thought it highly politic not to contradict Grushenka 
overmuch, despite all her snubs, for she obviously exer- 
cised some control over him But now he bristled up 
“There must be some reason for love to be felt, but 
what has either of you done for me*?” 

“You should feel love for no reason at all, just as 
Alyosha does ” 

“In what way does he love you*^ What has he shown 
for you that you should make so much of him*^’ 
Standing in the middle of the room, Grushenka spoke 
with emotion, and there was a hysterical note m her 
voice 

“Hold your tongue, Rakitin, for you don’t understand 
the least thing about us* And don’t ever dare to speak to 
me with such familianty, I won’t permit it Where have 
you picked up that brash tone of yours Stay put in your 
comer and keep quiet, hke the lackey you are to me And 
now, Alyosha, I’m going to tell you the unvarmshed 
truth, for you to see what a low creature I am* I’m saymg 
this, not to Rakitin but to you alone I wanted to corrupt 
you, and was determmed to do so -honest to God, I was 
I was so set on domg it that I bnbed Rakitm to bnng you 
here But why did I want so much to bring that about 7 
You had no suspicion of it, Alyosha, and always turned 
away from me, dropping your eyes if you happened to 
pass me m the street But I looked at you a hundred 
times, and began to ask people about you Your face had 
become engraved in my heart ‘He despises me, 
I thought, ‘and won’t even want to look at me ’ I became 
so resentful that I finally wondered at myself why should 
I be scared of such a stnplmg^ FU just swaUow him up 
and laugh at hun I felt quite furious Beheve it or not. 
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but nobody here would dare to say or even think of com- 
ing to me with evil intent That old man is the only one 
I have anythmg to do with here Fm tied hand and foot 
and sold to him, wedded by Satan But there’s been 
nobody else As I looked at you, I made up my mind FU 
swallow him, swallow him and make mock of him So 
you see what a wicked hag I am, whom you have called 
sister’ And now the man who wronged me has come, and 
Fm awaitmg a message from him Can you imagine what 
that man was to me*? When Kuzma brought me here five 
years ago, I would hold myself aloof from people so as 
not to be seen or heard I was a silly slip of a girl, 
always m tears and lymg awake at mght, thmkmg ‘Where 
can be now the man who wronged me*? I suppose he’s 
with some other woman, makmg mock of me, Fll get 
even with him if ever I see or meet him agam-yes, Fd 
pay him back’’ I would he m the darkness of mght, sob- 
bmg mto my pillow, broodmg over the wrong done to me, 
and feedmg my heart on mahce ‘Fll get even with him, 
Fll show him’’ Those were the words I would scream out 
m the dark But when I would suddenly realise that 
I could do nothmg at all to hun, that he was probably 
laughmg at me, and had most hkely quite forgotten me, 
I would flmg myself from the bed on to the floor, dissolve 
m helpless tears, and he trembhng till daybreak In the 
mommg, I would get up m the most evil of tempers, ready 
to rend the world apart And imagme, I then set about 
buildmg up my capital, grew stone-hearted, and have 
grown plump -but do you think I’ve gamed m wisdom*? 
Nothmg of the kmd nobody m the wide world sees or 
knows how -just as when I was a girl five years ago -I 
often he m the darkness of mght, gnttmg my teeth and m 
tears, thmkmg ‘Fll get even with him. I’ll get even with 
him yet’’ Well, have you taken it aU m*? And what wiU 
you have to say about me now the letter I’ve told you of 
reached me a month ago, mformmg me he was now 
a widower and was commg because he wanted to see me 
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It quite took my breath away, goodness, I suddenly 
thought to myself if he comes and just whistles to me, 
why, rU go crawhng back to him with the guilty look of 
a wlupped cur' I couldn’t believe myself as I thought m 
that way ‘Am I so despicable, or am I not"? Will I go 
runmng back, or won’t P’ Throughout the last month. 
I’ve been enraged with myself m a way far worse than five 
years ago You can now see what a violent and furious 
creature I am I’ve told you the whole truth' I amused 
myself with Mitya so as to escape ninnmg off to the other 
man Shut up, Rakitin, it’s not for you to call me to task, 
I’m not addressing you Just before you came, I was lying 
here, waitmg, broodmg and trying to make up my mind as 
regards my future You’ll never learn what was gomg on m 
my heart No, AJyosha, tell your young lady she shouldn’t 
resent what took place the day before yesterday '-Nobody 
m the whole world knows the state I’m m now, and 
nobody ever will -That’s why I may take a knife along 
with me when I go there today -I haven’t decided 
yet-” 

Before she could complete this “pitiful” statement, 
Gnishenka suddenly broke down, hid her face in her 
hands, flung herself on the sofa cushions, and burst into 
sobs like a httle child Alyosha rose to his feet and went 
up to Rakitin 

“You shouldn’t be angry with her, Misha,” he said 
“She’s wounded your feelmgs, but that shouldn’t make 
you angry You heard what she just said, didn’t you*? One 
cannot expect so much of the human heart, compassion is 
more m place here-” 

Alyosha said this at the irresistible promptmg of his 
heart He felt he could not but speak out, so he addressed 
Rakitm Had the latter not been there, the words would 
have been spoken to nobody in particular But Rakitin 
gave hi m a look of mockery, at which Alyosha fell sud- 
denly silent 

“You’ve been so primed up with your starets that 
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you’ve simply had to let loose at me with him, dear 
Alyosha, manmkm of God,” said Rakitm with a smile of 
hatred 

“Don’t laugh, Rakitm, or jeer, say nothing of the 
departed he stood head and shoulders above anyone in 
the world*” Alyosha cned out with tears m his voice “I 
was not speakmg to you as a judge, for I myself am the 
lowest of those who are under judgement What am I as 
against her*? I came here to seek my downfall, and said to 
myself, ‘Let that come about* Let it*’, and only out of 
famt-heartedness But she, after five years of agony, has for- 
given and forgotten everything and is now m tears the 
moment someone has come and spoken to her m all sm- 
centy* As soon as the man who has wronged her turns up 
and sends word to her, she forgives him everything, and 
hastens joyfully to him, and she’ll take no knife with her, 
I feel sure* No, I’m not made of such stuff I don’t know 
whether you are, Misha, but what I know for certam is 
that I’m not* That’s the lesson I’ve been taught today, 
right now— Her love has given her a stature higher than 
ours— Did you ever hear from her what she’s just told us*^ 
No, you didn’t, for had you done so, you would have un- 
derstood everythmg long ago— and the other woman, the 
one whose feelmgs she hurt the day before yesterday, 
should forgive her too * And she will when she learns every- 
thing— and learn it she will— This is a soul that is not yet 
at peace with itself, and calls for compassion— It may hold 
some treasure-” 


Alyosha stopped, his voice faihng him Notwithstandmg 
his sense of resentment, Rakitm gave him a look of sur- 

pnse never had he expected such an outburst from the 
mud Alyosha 


How well you plead her cause* Have you actually 
fallen m love with her*? Why, Agrafena Alexandrovna, 
you ve made quite a conquest -our pietist is really m love 
wi^ you, he exclauned with a coarse laugh 
Grushenka raised her head from the cushion and 
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looked at Alyosha, a radiant smile suffusmg her tear- 
swollen face 

“Leave him alone, Alyosha, my sweet angel You can 
see the kmd of person he is He isn’t worth talkmg to 
I was on the pomt of apologismg to you, Mikhail Ossipo- 
vich,” she said addressing Rakitm, “for havmg been so 
rude to you, but I’ve changed my mmd agam Come over 
here, Alyosha, and sit down next to me,” she said, 
motionmg to him and looking him joyously m the face 
“Like that sit down here and tell me (she took him by 
the hand and looked smflmgly mto his eyes), tell me do 
I love that man, or not -I mean the man who wronged 
me -do I love him or not*? As I lay here m the dark 
before you cam^ I kept questionmg my heart on that 
score Deade for me, Alyosha, for the time has come it 
shall be as you say Should I forgive him or not*?” 

“But you’ve forgiven him already,” said Alyosha with 
a simle 

“I have, mdeed,” said Grushenka meditatively “How 
vile my heart is’ I dnnk to that vile heart of mme’” and 
she suddenly snatched a wmeglass from the table, emptied 
It at a gulp, raised it and dashed it on the floor where it 
tumbled mto fragments A hmt of cruelty flashed mto her 
smile 

“But perhaps I haven’t forgiven him yet,” she said m 
a kmd of menacmg tone, droppmg her eyes and seemmg 
to be talkmg to herself “Perhaps my heart is only makmg 
Itself ready to forgive I shall have to grapple with it yet 
You see, Alyosha, I’ve grown tembly used to my tears 
durmg these five years -Perhaps it’s the wrong done to 
me that I actually love, and not that man'” 

“Well, I wouldn’t like to be m his skm'” Rakitm 
hissed 

“And you won’t, Rakitm You’ll never be You’ll be 
my shoemaker, Rakitm I’ll use you for that purpose 
You’ll never get the likes of me -neither will he, per- 
haps-” 
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“Won’t he*^ Then why are you all pnnked up*^” Rakitin 
sneered 

“Don’t rebuke me for my dress, Rakitm, for you don’t 
yet know what’s gomg on m my heart' If I choose to, I’ll 
tear it off at once, this very mmute'” she shnlled “You 
don’t know why I’ve put t^s dress on, Rakitin' Perhaps 
I’ll say when I meet him ‘Have you ever seen me lookmg 
like this before*^’ After aU, I was a thin and consumptive- 
lookmg cry-baby ot seventeen when he left me I’ll sit 
down by his side, fasanate him and get him all worked 
up ‘You see what I’m like now,’ I’ll say ‘Well, there’s 
nothmg more you’ll be gettmg- there’s many a shp ‘twixt 
the cup and the hp, you know '’ Perhaps that accounts for 
the dress, Rakitm,” she concluded with a mahcious laugh 
“I’m unruly and wild, Alyosha, I’ll tear off this finery, 
maim myself, destroy my beauty, scorch my face and slash 
it with a knife, and turn beggar If I choose, I won’t now 
go anywhere or to anybody, if I choose. I’ll return to 
Kuzma, tomorrow, all the gifts he has ever given me and 
all his money and become a charwoman for the rest of my 
life '-You don’t thmk I won’t do that, Rakitm -that 
I wouldn’t dare*?— But I will, I will' I’m capable of domg 
that nghtaway-only don’t exasperate me-I’U send that 
man about his busmess with a flea m his ear— he’ll never 
wm the likes of me'” 

She screamed out the last words hysterically, but agam 
broke down, hid her face m her hands and buried it m 
a cushion, agam shakmg with sobs Rakitm rose to his 
feet 

It s tune to leave,” he said “It’s late as it is, and we 
won t be admitted mto the monastery ” 

Grushenka jumped up from the sofa 
“Surely you’re not leavmg, Alyosha‘S” she cned m 
mournful astonishment “What are you domg to me now*^ 
Youve stirred up my feelmgs, tormented me, and now 
irn agam to be left alone all mght!” 

He can t very well spend the mght here with you, can 
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he*^ Though he can if he wants to I can go alone'” said 
Rakitin caustically 

“Keep your mouth shut, you spiteful fellow,” Grush- 
enka shouted at him m a fury “You’ve never spoken to me 
as he has now done ” 

“What has he said that’s so speciaP” Rakitm asked 
imtably 

“I can’t say, I really don’t know, but it has gone 
straight to my heart, he’s wrung my heart -he’s been the 
first, the only one, to take pity on me -that’s what he’s 
done' Why didn’t you come sooner, my angeP” she cned 
falhng on her knees before him as though m a frenzy 
“All my life long. I’ve been waiting for someone like you, 
I knew that someone like you would come and forgive 
me I felt sure that I, too, would be loved, however vile 
I may be, and not only for shameful things'-” 

“\\^at IS It I’ve done for you*^” Alyosha replied, bend- 
mg over her with a gentle smile and tenderly taking her 
by the hands “I’ve only given you an onion, just a tmy 
httle omon, and nothing more, nothmg more'” 

He burst into tears as he said this At that moment, 
there was a sudden commotion m the passageway -some- 
body had entered the hall Grushenka jumped up as 
though tembly fnghtened Fenya came runmng noisily 
mto the room 

“Mistress, dear mistress, the messenger has come'” she 
exclaimed joyfully, quite out of breath “There’s a taran- 
tass for you from Mokroye, a troika dnven by Timofei 
the coachman The horses are being changed -A letter, 
a letter, ma’am, there’s a letter for you ” 

She was holdmg a letter m her hand, and kept wavmg it 
m the air as she spoke Grushenka snatched the letter and 
took It closer to the candle It was merely a bnef note of 
several Imes, which she read in an mstant 
“He’s callmg me'” she cned, her face pale and con- 
torted m a rueful snule “He’s whistled -so I must go 
crawlmg back hke a whelp'” 
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But It was only for an instant that she stood m indeci- 
sion, then the blood rushed to her head and suffused her 
cheeks 

“I’m off’” she suddenly cned out “Five years of my 
life’ Good-bye’ Good-bye, Alyosha, my fate is sealed - 
Leave me, leave me now, all of you, so that I’ll never set 
eyes on you again ’-Grushenka is flymg off to a new life- 
Don’t think badly of me either, Rakitm I may be gomg 
to meet my death' Phew, I feel as though I was drunk’” 
She left them suddenly, and ran into her bedroom 
“Well, she can’t be bothered with us now,” Rakitm 
snarled “Let’s go, or else we’ll be heanng more of that 
caterwaulmg I’m sick and tired of aU these tearful 
outcnes-” 

Alyosha let himself be led out unresistingly In the 
courtyard stood a tarantass, the horses were being unhar- 
nessed, and some men were fussmg about to the light of 
a lantern A fresh troika were bemg led m through the 
open gateway No sooner had Alyosha and Rakitm des- 
cended the front steps than the bedroom wmdow was 
flung open and Grushenka called out to Alyosha m 
a rmgmg voice 

“Alyosha, dear, give my best wishes to your brother 
Mitya and ask him not to think too badly of me, that 
thorn m his flesh Tell him these words of mme ‘It is to 
a scoundrel that Grushenka has gone— not to a man of 
honour like you’’ Add, too, that it was only for an hour, 
a single hour, that Grushenka loved him -so let him 
remember that short hour for the rest of his life Say that 
Grushenka tells him to do so’” 

She concluded m a voice full of tears Then the wmdow 
was shut with a slam 

H’m, h’m!” Rakitm growled sneermgly “She does 
brother Mitya m, and then tells him to remember it for 
the rest of his life What a man-eater she is’” 

Alyosha made no reply, as though he had heard 
nothmg He walked rapidly beside Rakitm, seemmg to be 
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m a temble hurry, lost m thought and moving like an 
automaton Rakitin felt a sudden twinge of pain as 
though a finger had touched an open wound Things had 
not worked out as he had expected when he brought 
Grushenka and Alyosha together somethmg quite differ- 
ent from what he had been after had come about 

“He’s a Pole -that officer of hers,” he went on, but 
with some restraint, “but he’s no longer an army officer 
In fact he was an official m the customs m Siberia, some- 
where on the Chinese border -probably some measly httle 
Pole, I’m told he’s lost his job He’s got wmd of Grush- 
enka being quite warm nowadays, so he’s back agam 
That’s all there is to it ” 

Agam Alyosha seemed quite deaf, which made Rakitm 
cast off all restramt 

“Well, have you converted the Magdalene*?” he asked 
with a spiteful snigger “Returned the harlot to the path 
of nghteousness*? Cast out seven devils, eh*? That’s how 
the miracles we’ve been looking forward to have come to 
pass’” 

“Do stop, Rakitm,” Alyosha replied, stricken m spirit 

“So now you hold me m contempt for those twenty-five 
roubles, do you*? Sold a true fnend, so to speak But 
you’re no Jesus, and I’m no Judas ” 

“Goodness, Rakitm, I assure you I’d forgotten all 
about It,” Alyosha exclauned “It’s you who’ve brought 
the matter up—” 

But Rakitm lost his temper completely 

“To heU with all and every one of you'” he screeched 
suddenly “What on earth made me take you up' I want 
no more dealmgs with you Be off on your own -go your 
own way'” 

He turned abruptly mto another street, leavmg Alyosha 
alone m the dark Alyosha left the bounds of the town 
and made for the monastery across the fields 
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But It was only for an instant that she stood in indeci- 
sion, then the blood rushed to her head and suffused her 
cheeks 

“I’m off'” she suddenly cried out “Five years of my 
life' Good-bye' Good-bye, Alyosha, my fate is sealed - 
Leave me, leave me now, all of you, so that I’ll never set 
eyes on you again '-Grushenka is flying off to a new hfe- 
Don’t think badly of me either, Rakitm I may be going 
to meet my death' Phew, I feel as though I was drunk'” 
She left them suddenly, and ran into her bedroom 
“Well, she can’t be bothered with us now,” Rakitm 
snarled “Let’s go, or else we’ll be heanng more of that 
caterwauhng I’m sick and tired of all these tearful 
outcnes-” 

Alyosha let himself be led out imresistmgly In the 
courtyard stood a tarantass, the horses were being unhar- 
nessed, and some men were fussmg about to the hght of 
a lantern A fresh troika were bemg led m through the 
open gateway No sooner had Alyosha and Rakitm des- 
cended the front steps than the bedroom window was 
flung open and Grushenka called out to Alyosha m 
a rmgmg voice 

‘Alyosha, dear, give my best wishes to your brother 
Mitya and ask him not to think too badly of me, that 
thorn m his flesh Tell him these words of min e ‘It is to 
a scoundrel that Grushenka has gone— not to a man of 
honour hke you'’ Add, too, that it was only for an hour, 
a smgle hour, that Grushenka loved him -so let him 
remember that short hour for the rest of his life Say that 
Grushenka tells him to do so'” 

She concluded m a voice full of tears Then the wmdow 
was shut with a slam 

H m, h m ' Rakitm growled sneermgly “She does 
rother Mitya m, and then tells him to remember it for 
the rest of his hfe What a man-eater she is'” 

yosha made no reply, as though he had heard 
nottnng He walked rapidly beside Rakitm, seemmg to be 
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in a terrible hurry, lost m thought and moving like an 
automaton Rakitm felt a sudden twmge of pain as 
though a finger had touched an open wound Things had 
not worked out as he had expected when he brought 
Grushenka and Alyosha together somethmg quite differ- 
ent from what he had been after had come about 

“He’s a Pole -that officer of hers,” he went on, but 
with some restraint, “but he’s no longer an army officer 
In fact he was an official m the customs m Siberia, some- 
where on the Chinese border -probably some measly httle 
Pole, I’m told he’s lost his job He’s got wind of Grush- 
enka being quite warm nowadays, so he’s back agam 
That’s all there is to it ” 

Again Alyosha seemed quite deaf, which made Rakitm 
cast off all restramt 

“Well, have you converted the Magdalene‘S” he asked 
with a spiteful snigger “Returned the harlot to the path 
of nghteousness? Cast out seven devils, eh'S That’s how 
the miracles we’ve been looking forward to have come to 
pass’” 

“Do stop, Rakitm,” Alyosha rephed, stncken m spint 

“So now you hold me in contempt for those twenty-five 
roubles, do you'S Sold a true friend, so to speak But 
you’re no Jesus, and I’m no Judas ” 

“Goodness, Rakitm, I assure you I’d forgotten all 
about It,” Alyosha exclaimed “It’s you who’ve brought 
the matter up-” 

But Rakitm lost his temper completely 

“To hell with all and every one of you’” he screeched 
suddenly “What on earth made me take you up’ I want 
no more dealmgs with you Be off on your own -go your 
own way’” 

He turned abruptly into another street, leavmg Alyosha 
alone m the dark Alyosha left the bounds of the town 
and made for the monastery across the fields 
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IV 

CANA OF GALILEE 

It was, for the monastery, a very late hour when 
Alyosha reached his destmation, where he was admitted 
by the door-keeper through a side entrance It had already 
struck mne o’clock -an hour of general respite and rest 
after the anxieties of that day Alyosha tunidly opened the 
door and entered the cell of the starets where the coffm 
now stood There was no one m the cell but Father Paissi, 
who was reading m solitude from the Gospel, over the 
coffin, and the young novice Porfin, who, worn out after 
the discourse of the previous mght and the disturbmg 
happemngs of the day, was sleeping the sound slumber of 
the young, on the floor of the adjacent room Though he 
heard Alyosha come m. Father Paissi did not as much as 
look m his direction Alyosha turned nghtwards from the 
door towards the comer, fell on his knees and began to 
pray His heart was full to overflowmg, but m a vague 
kmd of way, with no smgle sentiment standing out dis- 
tmctly, on the contrary, one succeeded another in a slow 
and even rotation But there was sweetness m his heart 
and, strangely enough, that came as no surpnse to him 
Agam he saw the coffin before him, the covered body of 
the man he held so dear, yet the tearful, gnawmg and 
poignant heartache he had felt m the morning was no 
longer there On entermg, he prostrated himself before the 
coffin as before a shrme, but a sense of joy, deep joy, 
shone m his mmd and heart One of the wmdows was 
open, and the air was cool and fresh “So the odour must 
have grown stronger if they’ve decided to keep the win- 
dow open,” Alyosha thought, but even the thought of the 
odour of decay, which had but so recently seemed to him 
so awful and shameful, no longer aroused his previous 
sense of bemg lost and mdignant He began to pray 
quietly but soon felt he was doing so almost mechanically 
Fragments of thoughts flashed through his mmd, flared 
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up like stars and died down again to yield place to others, 
but there reigned in his soul something complete, firm and 
comforting -he was conscious of that At times, he began 
ardently to pray, for he yearned to give vent to his love 
and gratitude -But no sooner did he begin to pray than 
he suddenly went over to something else, sank into 
thought, and forgot all about both the prayer and what 
had interrupted it He began to listen to what Father 
Paissi was reading but his fatigue made him doze off- 

‘‘‘'And the third day there was a marriage m Cana of Gali- 
leef Father Paissi read, '‘'’and the mother of Jesus was 
there And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the 
marriage ” 

“Marriage'? What can that be -a marriage-” was the 
thought that swept through Alyosha’s mmd like a whirl- 
wmd “She, too, felt happmess-went to a feast -No, she 
took no knife with her -took no knife -That, too, was 
merely a ‘pitiful’ word -Well, ‘pitiful words’ have to be 
forgiven without fail Pitiful words gratify the soul -with- 
out them people could not carry the burden of sorrow 
Rakitm went off into the side-street As long as he broods 
over the way he’s been wronged, he’ll always be going off 
mto a side-street -But the road -the road is long and 
straight, lit up and as clear as crystal, with the sun at its 
end- Ah • What’s being read here*?” 

"And when they wanted wme, the mother of Jesus saith 
unto him. They have no wmef Alyosha heard 

“Ah, yes, I missed something there -I didn’t want to, 
for I love that passage it’s Cana of Galilee, the first mir- 
acle— Ah, that miracle— that lovely miracle* It was not 
gnef but men’s joy that Chnst visited when he worked his 
first miracle to help create human joy -‘He who loves 
men will also love their joy’— That was what the dead 
man had constantly reiterated, it was one of his mam 
thoughts-One can’t live without joy, Mitya says-Yes, 
Mitya— Whatever is true and beautiful is always full of 
all-forgiveness -that is also what he would say-” 
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Jesus saith unto her. Woman, what have I to do with 
thee^ mine hour is not yet come 
^'His mother saith unto the servants. Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it ” 

“Do it -Joy, what joy for some poor, very poor peo- 
ple— Poor they were, of course, if they had no wme even 
for a wedding -The histonans all say that the people set- 
tled about Lake Gennesaret were among the poorest of 
the poor -And another great heart, that of another great 
creature, his Mother, who was there at the time, knew 
that It was not for his great and awesome sacrifice alone 
that he had descended his heart was open also to the 
simple and artless merriment of obscure creatures, obscure 
and untutored, who had so warmly mvited him to their 
humble weddmg ‘Mme hour is not yet come,’ he had 
said with a gentle smile (the smile could not but be gen- 
tle) -Indeed, could it have been merely to create an abun- 
dance of wme at weddmgs of the poor that he had des- 
cended to earth‘d Yet he did go and do what she had 
asked him -Ah, he’s gomg on with the readmg ” 

Jesus saith unto them. Fill the waterpots with water 
And they filled them up to the brim. 

And he saith unto them. Draw out now, and bear unto 
the^^govemor of the feast And they bare it. 

When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that 
was made wine, and knew not whence it was, (but the ser- 
vants which drew the water knew,) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom 

And saith unto him. Every man at the beginning doth set 
good wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which 

^ good wine until now ” 

But what can be happenmg*? Why has the room sud- 
e y expanded so‘^-Ah yes -the marriage -the wed- 

weddmg guests, the bnde 
an he bridegroom and the merry-makers and— but 
^ere is the wise ruler of the feast‘d But who can that be *7 
o The walls are receding agam— Who is the man ris- 
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mg to his feet from the festive table Why -Can he really 
be here too'^ But he’s laid out m his coffin '-Yet he is 
here -he’s stood up and sees me, he’s coming over here- 
Good Lord'” 

Indeed, it was to him, to him that he was coming up -a 
wisp of an old man, his face cnss-crossed with wrinkles, 
joyous and laughmg softly The coffin was no longer there 
and he was dressed just as the previous day when he had 
been sitting there, with the callers gathered about him 
His face was uncovered, the eyes shimng Could it have 
come to pass that he, too, was present at the feast, havmg 
been mvited to the wedding at Cana of Galilee‘S 

“Yes, my dear boy, I’ve also been called— called and 
chosen,” the mild voice was saying above him “Why do 
you keep m the background where you can’t be seen*^ 
Come and join us too ” 

It was his voice mdeed, the voice of the starets Zossi- 
ma-Who else could it be, he was callmg him The starets 
held out a hand to help Alyosha, who rose from his 
knees 

“We are makmg merry,” the wizened old man went on 
“We’re drinking wine that is new, the wine of a new and 
great joy Do you see how numerous the guests are*^ Here 
are the bndegroom and the bnde, as well as the wise ruler 
of the feast He’s tasting the new wme Why are you look- 
mg at me m such surprise*^ I’ve made the offering of an 
onion, that’s why I, too, am here There are many here 
who have given away only an onion, a smgle httle onion— 
What are our acts worth‘d And you, my quiet and meek 
boy, you, too, were able to pass an omon on to a woman 
m sore need Set about your mission -begm it, my dear 
and meek boy' Can you see our Sun -do you see him 

“I’m afraid -I dare not lift my eyes,” Alyosha whis- 
pered 

“Fear him not He is awesome in his majesty, tern We m 
his eimnence, but infinitely merciful He has become like 
one of us out of his love, and joms us m the merry-mak- 
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mg, Miming water mto wme, so that the rejoicing of the 
guests may not be cut short He is expecting fresh guests, 
and constantly callmg new ones, and that for joy everlast- 
mg Look, new wme is bemg brought -you can see them 
bringing the vessels-” 

Somethmg was aflame in Alyosha’s heart, flllmg it to 
the pomt of pain, tears of ecstasy were gushmg from his 
soul -He stretched forth his hands, cried out, and awoke 

Agam before him was the coffin, the open wmdow, and 
the low-keyed, measured and impressive readmg of the 
Gospel But Alyosha was not listening to what was bemg 
read Strangely enough, he had fallen asleep as he knelt, 
but he was now standmg, as though he had been jerked 
to his feet, he took three firm steps towards the coffin 
His shoulder even brushed against Father Paissi but he 
was not aware of it Father Paissi looked up bnefly from 
the book but at once turned his gaze away, reahsmg that 
somethmg strange was happenmg to the youth For half 
a minute, Alyosha kept his eyes fixed on the coffin, and 
the covered dead man as he lay still and stretched out, an 
icon on his breast and the cowl, with its eight-pomted 
cross, on his head He had just heard his voice, which was 
still rmgmg m his ears He was still hstening, expectmg 
more to come -but suddenly he turned on his heel and 
left the cell 

He did not pause on the porch but rapidly descended 
the steps Brimful with rapture, his spint thirsted after un- 
trammelled freedom and spaciousness High overhead was 
the boundless firmament with its host of softly twmklmg 
stars From the zenith to the horizon stretched the two 
famtly luminous bands of the Milky Way The earth 
below was wrapped m the cool stillness of the mght 
Gleaming agamst the sapphire-blue sky were the white 
towers and golden cupolas of the cathedral The luxuriant 
flowers of autumn were slumbering till mom m their beds 
The hush on earth seemed merged with that of the heavens, 
the mystery of one blending with that of the other- 
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Alyosha stood wide-eyed and suddenly fell prone onto the 
ground 

He knew not why he was embracing the earth and was 
unaware of the cause of his irresistible yearning to keep 
on kissmg it, but he yielded to the urge, weepmg and sob- 
bing, watermg it with his tears and vowing vehemently to 
love it for ever and ever “Water the earth with the tears 
of your gladness and love those tears,” the words 
resounded m his soul Wherefore his tears'^ Oh, in his 
ecstasy he was weepmg even over those stars that were 
shinmg down to him from the depths of space, and “was 
not ashamed of that ecstasy” It seemed as though all the 
threads from all those countless worlds of God’s had all at 
once come together m his soul, which was tremulous as it 
“came mto contact with other worlds” He longed to for- 
give all men and for all things and to beg forgiveness -no, 
not for hunself but for others, for all and everything, for 
“others are begging for me too” -this re-echoed in his 
soul With every passing moment, he clearly felt- almost 
tangibly -that somethmg firm and unshakable, like the 
very vault of heaven, had entered his soul It was as 
though some idea had become installed m his mmd for 
the rest of his days, eternally He had fallen to the ground 
a weak youth, but rose from it a resolute fighter for the 
remamder of his hfe he suddenly realised and felt it, at 
the very onset of his ecstasy Never afterwards, never for 
the rest of his life, could Alyosha forget that moment 

Someone visited ray soul at that hour'” he would say 
afterwards with firm faith m the truth of his words— 
Three days later he left the monastery m accordance 
'vith the behest of his departed starets^ who had bid hun 
“go forth mto the world” 
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Meanwhile, Dmitn Fyodorovich, to whom, before set- 
tmg forth on a new life, Gnishenka had mstructed 
Alyosha to convey her farewell greetings, telhng him 
always to remember the short hour of her love for him, 
was in total ignorance of what she had gone through He, 
too, was m a state of the utmost perturbation, full of care 
Dunng the past two days, he had been m such an um- 
magmable state that he might very well have contracted 
brain fever, as he himself later asserted Alyosha had 
failed to locate him the mommg before, and Ivan had 
been unable to arrange for a meetmg at the tavern on the 
same day At Dmitri’s biddmg, his landlord and landlady 
were keepmg his whereabouts a secret Dunng those two 
days, he had been hterally dashmg from place to place, 
grappimg with my fate and trying to save myseh”, as he 
later put it; he had even left town for several hours on 
some pressing matters, though he was terrified of losmg 
si^t of Gnishenka even for a moment. All this transp- 
ired afterwards m every detail and was borne out by docu- 
mentary evidence, but we shall, for the time being, 
TOnfine ourselves to the barest essentials of those two 
(headful days of his life which preceded the dire disaster 
that was to overwhelm him 

Though Gnishenka had, it is true, loved him truly and 
sm^rely for a brief hour, she also at times tormented him 
wi merciless cruelty The worst of it was that he could 
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never tell what her intentions were, to ascertain them by 
kindness or force was out of the question she was quite 
unyielding, and would only have bndled up and turned 
away from him completely -that was something he was 
clearly aware of at the time He had a well-grounded sus- 
picion that an mner struggle was takmg place within her, 
and was in a state of the utmost irresoluteness, trying 
without success to arrive at some decision, which was why 
he felt, not without reason and with a smkmg heart, that 
there were moments when she simply hated him and his 
passion That might have been so, but he could not make 
out what was weighing on Grushenka’s mind As far as he 
was concerned, the agomsing option was whether it was 
to be he, Mitya, or Fyodor Pavlovich, his father At this 
pomt, incidentally, an unquestionable fact should be 
noted he was quite certain that his father would without 
fail ask Grushenka to become his lawful wife (if he had 
not already done so) and he did not for a moment beheve 
that the old lecher hoped to get off with only three thous- 
and roubles That was what Mitya had inferred with his 
knowledge of Grushenka and her nature He therefore felt 
at times that all her distress and indecision arose only 
from her not knowmg which of the two she should 
choose, and which of them would be more to her advan- 
tage Strange to say, he gave no thought, durmg those 
days, to the impendmg amval of the “officer”, that is to 
say, the man who had had so ominous an influence on 
Grushenka’s life and whose return she was awaiting with 
such fear and trepidation True, she had made no mention 
of his arnval durmg the last few days However, he had 
learnt from Grushenka herself of a letter she had received 
a month previously from her seducer, and knew some- 
thmg of its contents At a moment of ill temper, she had 
let hun see the letter but, much to her surprise, he had not 
attached the least value to it It would be hard to say 
why perhaps simply because, oppressed by the uglmess 
and the horror of the struggle he was wagmg with his own 
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father for this woman, he was mcapable of imagimng any- 
thmg more temfymg or dangerous to hun, at least at the 
time He simply did not believe that a suitor would sud- 
denly appear from the blue after an absence of five years, 
still less did he believe he would arrive soon Indeed, the 
“officer’s” first letter, which was shown to Mitya, spoke 
most vaguely of the new aval’s commg the letter was 
ambiguous, very flond and full of nothmg but effusive 
sentiments Grushenka, it should be noted, had withheld 
from him the concluding hnes of the letter, which spoke 
somewhat more definitely of his returning Besides, as 
Mitya later recalled, he had, at that moment, discerned on 
Grushenka’s face a certain mvoluntary and proud dis- 
dam for the message from Sibena Grushenka, however, 
did not go on to tell Mitya anythmg of her further com- 
munications with this new nval So Mitya had gradually 
come to completely forget the officer’s existence His sole 
thought was that, come what might and whatever turn the 
course of events would take, his impendmg and final clash 
with his father was at hand and had to be resolved first 
and foremost He was all keyed up, expectmg Grush- 
enka’s decision to come at any moment, and feelmg sure 
It would be sudden and unpremeditated What if she sud- 
denly said to him, “Take me, I’m yours for ever”*^ That 
would clmch matters * he would snatch her up and at once 
carry her off to the end of the world Oh, he would at 
once carry her off far away, as far away as possible— if 
not to the end of the earth, then at least to the further- 
most end of Russia, he would marry her and settle down 
with her mcogmto, so that nothmg would be known of 
them, here, there, or anywhere at all Then, oh then, 
a quite new life would at once set m' That different, 
newly found and now “virtuous” way of life (“it must, 
without fail, be virtuous”) was constantly m his thoughts 
he yearned for it with a kmd of frenzy He was thustmg 
after that renascence and redemption The loathsome 
morass he had sunk mto by choice was past bearmg, and. 
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like very many m such a situation, he pinned his hopes on 
a complete change of environment away from all these 
people, these circumstances, and the accursed place -then 
everything would be reborn and follow a new road* That 
was what he believed m and yearned for 
But that could come about only given the first, the 
happy solution There was also another solution, he could 
envisage another outcome, but a terrible one What if she 
suddenly said to him, “Go I’ve just reached an under- 
standmg with Fyodor Pavlovich, and I’m marrymg him 
I don’t need you-”, and then -what would come about 
then, Mitya did not know, nght to the very last, he did 
not know, and that must be admitted m all justice to him 
He harboured no definite mtentions, and was planmng no 
crime He was merely on the look-out, spying and agoms- 
mg, yet he was prepanng himself only for the first and 
happy outcome of his dire problem He even banished any 
other thought from his mmd But at this point there arose 
a quite different source of anguish, a circumstance quite 
new and extraneous, but just as formidable and even 
irresolvable 

For even were she to say to him, “I’m yours, take me 
away”, how was he to do so*^ Where was he to find the 
money*? It was just at this tune that the allowance regu- 
larly doled out to hun for so many years by his father was 
abruptly discontmued Of course, Grushenka was well off, 
but Mitya displayed an access of fierce pnde on this 
score what he wanted was to take her away himself and 
begm a new life with her at his own expense, not at hers 
The thought of taking her money never even occurred to 
him, the very idea causmg hiin the utmost revulsion 
I will not dilate on this or analyse the fact, but shall 
simply remark that such was his frame of mmd at the 
moment All this may have been caused mdirectly and 
even subconsciously by his agonismg qualms of conscience 
over the money he had rmsappropnated from Katenna 
Ivanovna “I’ve acted the scoundrel with one of them, 
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and now I’d again be a scoundrel with the other,” he 
thought at the tune, as he later acknowledged “If Grush- 
enka comes to hear of it, she’ll have nothmg to do with 
such a scoundrel’” So where was he to get the where- 
withal, the fateful money*? Without it, all was lost, and 
nothmg would come about, “and all for the lack of the 
money -oh, the shame of it all’” 

I shall run somewhat ahead he may mdeed have 
known where the money could be obtained, and perhaps 
even knew where it was to be found I will not go mto 
any details this tune, for more will come to hght later, but 
the mam trouble was -and I shall say that, even if 
vaguely, at this pomt-that to get that money, to have the 
right to take it, he had first to return the three thousand 
to Katerma Ivanovna, otherwise, he decided, “I’m 
nothmg but a pickpocket and a scoundrel, and I don’t 
want to start a new life as a scoundrel” That was why he 
decided he would move heaven and earth, if necessary, to 
be able to return the three thousand to Katerma Ivanovna 
without fail, and before anything else The decision had 
matured withm him only, as it were, m the most recent 
hours of his life, that is to say, foUowmg his last meeting 
with Alyosha two days before, on the highway, on the 
evenmg Grushenka had insulted Katerma Ivanovna, when, 
on hearmg Alyosha’s account of the happenmg, he had 
acknowledged he was a scoundrel, and asked his brother 
to inform Katerma Ivanovna of it, “if that wiU m any 
way make thmgs easier for her” It was on that very 
m^t, after partmg with his brother, that he felt m his 
frenzy, that it would even be better “to murder and rob 
somebody than fail to repay the debt to Katya” “I’d 
rather appear as a murderer and robber to my victim, 
confess to my cnme m pubhc, and be sentenced to penal 
servitude m Sibena than give Katya the nght to say that 
Fve deceived her, stolen her money and used it to make 
off with Grushenka and to begm a virtuous life’ That’s 
somethmg I can’t dol” Mitya said so, grmdmg his teeth. 
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and had good reason to imagme at tunes that it would 
end in his falling ill with brain fever Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued to wage the struggle 
How strange it all was one might have thought that, 
given such a decision, despair was the only recourse left 
open to him, for where was such money to be urgently 
obtained, particularly by one m such penury‘s Yet he kept 
hoping against hope that he would lay hands on the three 
thousand, that they would turn up somehow, fall from 
heaven, as it were That is always the case with those 
who, like Dmitn Fyodorovich, spend their hves dissipat- 
mg and squandermg the money they come mto, but have 
not the least notion how money is to be earned A most 
fantastic turmoil of thoughts was seethmg m his mmd 
nght after he had parted with Alyosha two days ago, put- 
ting all his thoughts mto disarray It thus came about that 
he hit upon an utterly wild scheme It is possibly m such 
situations that people of this kmd see the most -absurd 
and fantastic enterpnses as highly feasible He suddenly 
decided to call on the merchant Samsonov, Grushenka’s 
protector, and propose a “plan” that would enable him to 
obtain the entire sum he sought He had not the least 
doubt as to his “plan’s” efficacy, only he was un- 
certam how Samsonov himself would look upon his arti- 
fice, were he to consider it apart from its busmess aspect 
Though he knew the merchant by sight, he wets not 
acquamted with him and had never even spoken to him 
However, the conviction had long struck root in him that 
the old lecher, who practically had one foot m the grave, 
would not now object to Grushenka’s tummg respectable 
and marrymg a “dependable” man Not only would he 
raise no objections but actually wanted that to come 
about, and would be willmg to help should the oppor- 
tumty anse Because of some rumours that had reached 
him, or some remarks dropped by Grushenka, he had m- 
ferred that the old man rm^t prefer him to Fyodor Pav- 
lovich as a husband for Grushenka Many of my readers 
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may think it showed a certam coarseness and lack of 
scruples in Dmitri Fyodorovich to count on such assistance 
and be prepared to accept his future wife from, so to 
speak, the hands of her protector I shall merely remark 
that Mitya regarded Grushenka’s past as something over 
and done with That past evoked m him a sense of bound- 
less compassion, and he resolved with all the ardour of his 
passion that the moment she told him that she loved him 
and would marry him a quite new Grushenka would at 
once appear and, together with her, a quite new Dmitn 
Fyodorovich, one aheady with no vices and full of every 
virtue, the two would forgive each other and turn over 
a new leaf As for Kuzma Samsonov, he looked upon him 
as one who had exercised a fateful influence on Grush- 
enka’s remote past but had never been loved by her and— 
which was the mam thmg— was also “over and done 
with”, so that he was practically non-existent Besides, 
Mitya could not even regard him as a man, for it was com- 
mon knowledge m the town that he was nothing but 
a decrepit wreck whose relations with Grushenka were, so 
to say, simply paternal, quite different from what they 
had been, and for quite a time— almost a year m fact In 
this, Mitya was displaymg a good deal of artlessness, for, 
with all his vices, he was a very simple-hearted man 
Because of this simphcity of mmd, he was, mcidentally, 
quite certam that old Kuzma, with one foot m the 
grave, must feel smcere repentance for his past with 
Grushenka, and that she now had no protector or 

friend more devoted than this aheady harmless old 
man 

On the day foUowmg his talk with Alyosha m the field, 
after which Mitya had spent an almost sleepless mght, he 
called at the Samsonov house at about ten m the mommg 
and asked the servant to announce him The house was 
old and gloomy, very spacious and on two storeys, with 
cmthouses and a lodge m the courtyard The occupants of 
t e ground floor were Samsonov’s two married sons and 
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their families, his elderly sister, and his spinster daughter 
In the lodge lived his two shopmen, one with a large 
family The shopmen, together with the children, were 
cooped up m their close quarters, but the old man hved 
alone on the upper storey and would not permit even his 
daughter, who attended upon him, to live there , despite her 
long-standmg shortness of breath, she had to dash 
upstairs to him at certain fixed hours and whenever he 
might call her The upper floor contamed a variety of 
reception and other suchlike rooms furnished m the old- 
fashioned merchant style, with long and dreary rows of 
mahogany arm-chairs and chairs along the walls, cut-glass 
chandeliers shrouded m dust-covers, and gloomy pier- 
glasses All these rooms were never used and were qmte 
uninhabited, for the old man lived cooped up m a smgle 
small room, actually his bedroom, which was far removed 
from the others, there he was attended upon by an old 
domestic with kerchiefed hair, and a “lad” stationed on 
a long chest m the passageway The old man could hardly 
walk because of his swollen legs, and on the rare occa- 
sions he did nse from his leather arm-chair it was with the 
aid of the old domestic who, supportmg him under the 
arms, would conduct him a couple of times up and down 
the room He was severe and taciturn even with this old 
woman Told that the “captain” had called, he ordered 
that the visitor should be informed he was not at home 
However, Mitya insisted on bemg announced a second 
time, at which Samsonov questioned the lad closely what 
the caller looked hke and whether he was drunk and dis- 
orderly Leammg that Mitya was sober but refused to 
leave, he told the lad to repeat he was not at home Then 
Mitya, who had anticipated all this and purposely brought 
pencil and paper along with him, sent a message upstairs, 
consistmg of a smgle clearly wntten Ime “On a most 
urgent matter closely affectmg Agrafena Alexandrovna ” 
After some thought, the old man ordered that the caller 
be admitted mto the reception room, and sent the old 
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woman downstairs to summon his younger son upstairs at 
once, without a word The latter, a man over six foot tall 
and immensely strong, who shaved his beard and dressed 
m the European fashion (the father wore the traditional 
caftan and a beard) appeared immediately and without 
a word The entire household stood in awe of the old 
man It was not out of fear of Dmitn that the father had 
sent for the young man, for he was far from timid by 
nature, but just m case he might need a witness Accom- 
pamed by the servant lad and by his son, who supported 
him by an elbow, he finally waddled mto the reception 
room He was probably motivated by some keen sense of 
curiosity The reception room where Mitya awaited him 
was a vast, gloomy and oppressive affair, with a gallery 
and two tiers of wmdows on either side, walls of imitation 
marble and three huge chandehers wrapped m dust- 
covers Mitya was sittmg on a little chair at the entrance 
door, awaitmg his fate m nervous impatience When the 
old man appeared from the opposite door some twenty 
yards from Mitya, the latter jumped up from his chair 
and stepped out towards him with his long mihtary stride 
He was smartly dressed, his frock-coat buttoned up, his 
black-gloved hands holdmg a top-hat, exactly as he had 
been when he had called on the starets at the monastery 
three days before to attend the family meetmg The old 
man awaited his approach, standmg with severe and dig- 
nified mien, so that Mitya at once felt he was bemg 
closely scrutinised as he drew near Mitya was taken aback 
by Samsonov’s face, which had swollen imm ensely of late 
the lower hp, which had always been thick, was now quite 
pendulous, for all the world like some monstrous crum- 
pet He bowed to the caller m dignified silence, motiomng 
hun to an arm-chair at the sofa, on which he slowly low- 
ered himself opposite Mitya, leanmg on his son’s arm and 
groamng pamfully Seemg his painful exertions, Mitya at 
once experienced some remorse and a regret bom of deh- 
cacy he felt deeply conscious of his msigniflcance as 
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against so dignified a personage, whom he had put to so 
much trouble 

“What IS your busmess, sir*^’* the old man asked slowly 
and distmctly, m a severe but civil tone, when he had 
finally seated himself 

Mitya started, jumped up somewhat from his chair, and 
then resumed his seat Then he burst mto loud, rapid and 
nervous speech, gesticulatmg m an absolute frenzy He 
had obviously reached the end of his tether, standmg on 
the brink of ruin, clutching at the last straw, and ready 
even to end his life m case of failure This was somethmg 
old Samsonov at once reahsed, though his expression 
remamed unchanged and as cold as a statue’s 

“Most esteemed Kuzma Kuznuch, you’ve probably 
heard more than once of my differences with my father, 
Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov, who has robbed me of the 
inheritance left to me by my mother -it’s common knowl- 
edge m all the neighbourhood -it’s the talk of the town 
here, where people simply won’t mmd their busmess -Be- 
sides, It imght also have reached your ears from Grushen- 
ka-I mean, from Agrafena Alexandrovna-whom I hold 
m the highest esteem-” It was m such tones that Mitya 
began, and then stopped just as abruptly as he had begun 
We shall not reproduce his speech verbatim but shall mere- 
ly set forth its overall tenor The gist of the matter, he 
went on, was that, some three months previously, he, 
Mitya, had with express mtent (he used these very words, 
mstead of saymg “had found it necessary”) consulted 
a lawyer m the guberma city -“a distmguished lawyer, sir, 
Pavel Pavlovich Komeplodov-you may have heard the 
name A noble brow, and the mmd almost of a states- 
man -knows you, too, sir -and spoke of you in the high- 
est terms” -Here ’Mitya stopped short a second time 
However, such hiatuses could not check him he would at 
once negotiate them, and gallop on and on After ques- 
tiomng Mitya closely and ex aminin g the documents sub- 
nutted (of such documents Mitya expressed himself hur- 
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nedly and m vague terms), that selfsame Komeplodov 
had offered the opmion that a suit could certamly be 
brought for the village of Chermashnya, which should be 
his property from his mother, and thereby put that old 
blackguard’s nose out of joint, “for not all avenues have 
been blocked, and justice might yet find some loop-hole” 
In short, there was good reason to expect an extra six or 
even seven thousand roubles from Fyodor Pavlovich, 
smce Chermashnya was worth at least twenty-five thous- 
and, or rather twenty-eight thousand m fact -“no, thirty 
thousand, thirty thousand, Kuzma Kuzrmch, but fancy, 
I’ve been unable to extract even seventeen thousand from 
that cruel man’’’ Well, he, Mitya, had given up the matter 
at the tune, for he knew nothing of law, but, on returning 
home, he had been dumbfounded by a counter-claim pre- 
sented agamst him (at this point Mitya agam grew con- 
fused and made another plunge), “so won’t you, excellent 
Kuzma Kuznuch, take over all my claims on that monster 
for a payment of only three thousand -You don’t stand to 
lose anythmg, I assure you of that on my honour, on my 
honour, su, quite on the contrary, you can make a profit 
of six or seven thousand, mstead of three-” Above all, 
Mitya wanted the matter chnched that very day “I’ll have 
it arranged with a notary, or m some other way—” he 
went on “In a word, I’m ready to do anythmg, let you 
have all the documents you ask for, and sign any- 
thmg— we could have the paper drawn up at once, this very 
mommg if possible— You could let me have the three 
thousand— for there’s no other man of substance to com- 
pare to you m this town— and m that way, you would 
save me from— m short, you would save my poor head for 
a most honourable, a most high-rmnded act, if I may say 
so— for I harbour the most honourable sentiments for 
a certam person you know only too well and show pater- 
nal concern for I would not have called if it were not 
Internal And so, three hves have clashed, if I may put it 
that way, for fate is an awesome thmg, Kuzma Kuzmich’ 
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One must be realistic, Kuzma Kuzmich, realistic indeed > 
Since you’ve long been out of the runnmg, only two nvals 
now remain I may be puttmg it somewhat bluntly, but 
Fm no man of letters It’s a choice between me and that 
blackguard And it’s for you to make the choice It all 
rests with you -three fates and two lots to cast -Forgive 
me. I’m not makmg myself very clear, but you under- 
stand-! can see that from your esteemed eyes -But if 
you’ve failed to understand, then I’m a dead man -that’s 
how it is’” 

Mitya cut short his absurd speech with the words 
“that’s how It is’” and, jumping up from his seat, awaited 
an answer to his inept proposal As he spoke the conclud- 
ing sentence, he suddenly and hoptlessly reahsed that his 
scheme had fallen through, and, what was worse, he had 
been talkmg sheer nonsense “How strange it is’ Every- 
thing seemed quite all right on the way here, but now it’s 
all claptrap ’’’-such was the thought that suddenly 
crossed his forlorn mind While he was speaking, the old 
man sat motionless, watching him with an icy expression 
m his glance After keepmg him in suspense for a full 
minute, Kuzma Kuzmich said m a most decisive and chill- 
mg tone 

“You will excuse me, but we do not conduct that kmd 
of busmess ” 

Mitya suddenly had a smkmg feehng m his heart 

“But what am I to do now, Kuzma Kuzmich'?” he mut- 
tered with the ghost of a smile “It’s all up with me -don’t 
you think so*?” 

“You must excuse me, sir-” 

Mitya remamed standing, his stare fixed on Samsonov, 
and he suddenly discerned a shght movement on the lat- 
ter’s face He gave a start 

“You see, sir, that’s really not our Ime of business,” the 
old man said slowly “It means court heanngs and law- 
yers -no end of trouble’ But if you hke, there’s a man 
you nught see-” 
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“Good Lord, who can it be? You give me fresh hope, 
Kuzma Kuzmich,” said Mitya, his voice suddenly falter- 
ing 

“He’s not a local man, and he’s away just now He is of 
the peasants and deals m timber— goes by the nickname of 
Lurcher For the past year he’s been bargaining with your 
father over your stand of timber at Chermashnya, but 
they can’t come to terms over the price— you may have 
heard He’s back agam and staymg at the pnest’s m 
Ilymskoye, some twelve versts from Volovya Station He’s 
written to me for advice m the matter— I mean that 
timber Fyodor Pavlovich wants to go and see him him- 
self Well, if you get there before your father does and 
make Lurcher the same offer, he may well—” 

“A splendid idea*” Mitya put m enthusiastically “The 
very man— it will suit him fine! He’s out to buy, but the 
pnce is too high, and here he’s gettmg the title deed to the 
property-ha, ha, ha*” And Mitya went off mto his 
abrupt and wooden laugh so unexpectedly that even Sam- 
sonov gave a start 

How can I thank you, Kuzma Kuzmich‘S” cried Mitya 
effusively. 

There’s nothmg to speak of,” said Samsonov, mcluung 
his head 

But you don’t reahse you’ve saved me! Oh, I had 
a feelmg you were the nght man to approach -And, now, 
off to the pnest*” 

‘‘You don’t have to thank me, sir.” 

I m off straight away Fm afraid Fve done your health 
no good, but it’s something FU never forget— a Russian is 
sa;^g that to you, su-, a R-russian*” 

“To be sure ” 

Mitya was about to seize the old man’s hand to shake it 
ommous gleam came mto the latter’s eyes Mitya 
withdrew his hand, but at once reproached himself for his 
suspiciousness “He must be gettmg tired” -the thought 
flashed through his mmd 
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“It’s for her sake’ For hers, Kuzma Kuzmich' Don’t 
you reahse it’s for her sake'” he suddenly cried out, then 
bowed, turned on his heel and, without lookmg back, 
strode out of the room with the same long and mihtary 
stnde He was trembhng with delight “It all seemed 
doomed until my guardian angel stepped in,” was the 
thou^t that ran through his head “And if so busmess- 
hke a man as Samsonov (a most worthy old gentleman, 
and what deportment') suggests such a course, then -it’s 
sure to lead to success I must rush off I may be back 
before dark, or perhaps later, but the matter will be 
chnched Surely the old man wasn’t playmg a joke on 
me*?” Such were the impetuous thoughts that occurred to 
him as he made his way towards his lodgmgs, of course, 
he could imagine two alternatives either the advice was 
most practical (commg from such a practical man), who 
had revealed much acumen and a knowledge of that 
Lurcher (what a strange name'), or else -or else the old 
man was makmg mock of him' Alas, the latter thought 
was the only correct one Long, long afterwards, when 
disaster had descended, old Samsonov laughmgly admit- 
ted that he had made a fool of the “captam” He was 
a spiteful, cold and sardomc man, who could harbour 
morbid dislikes Whether it was the captam’s effusiveness, 
or that “waster and spendthrift’s” ndiculous conviction 
that he, Samsonov, could swallow the bait of his “plan”, 
or jealousy of Grushenka, for whose sake that “whipper- 
snapper” had appUed to him with an absurd story to 
extract money from him -I cannot tell what it was that m- 
duced the old man to act m the way he did, but at the 
moment Mitya was standmg before hun, with s inkin g 
heart and uttermg mcoherent exclamations that he was 
doomed— at that very moment the old man gave him 
a look of mtense spite and decided to make a fool of him 
When Mitya had left, Kuzma Kuzmich, his face pale with 
anger, turned to his son and instructed him to see to it 
that the pauper should never be admitted even mto the 
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courtyard, or else- 

He did not finish his threat, but even his son, who had 
often witnessed his anger, started m fear For a whole 
hour afterwards, the old man was shaking in fury, but by 
the evemng he had fallen ill and had the “leech” sent for 


II 

THE “LURCHER” 

So Mitya had to set out post-haste, though he did not 
possess a smgle copeck to pay for the horses No, he did 
have two twenty-copeck corns, but that was all he had 
after so many years of prospenty' But at home he had an 
old silver watch which had long stopped running He took 
It to a Jewish watch-maker, who kept a little shop m the 
market-place, and got sui roubles for it “More than 
I could have expected cried the overjoyed Mitya (whose 
rapture had not abated) and grabbing the six roubles, he 
made for home There he augmented the sum with three 
roubles he borrowed from his landlord and the landlady, 
who were so fond of him that they willmgly let him 
have it, though it was all the money in the house The 
excited Mitya told them then and there that his fate was 
to be decided that very day and informed them, m hasty 
words of course, of practically the whole of the “plan” he 
had proposed to Samsonov, then of the latter’s advice, his 
own hopes for the future, and so on and so forth Even 
before that, he had kept them informed of many of his 
private affairs, which was why they regarded him as one 
of their OU 72 circle, a gentleman who was not at all pride- 
ful Havmg thus collected the sum of mne roubles, Mitya 
had post-horses sent for to take him to Volovya Station 
It was later recalled and established that “at noon of the 
day previous to a certam event Mitya did not have a sm- 
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gle copeck and had to sell his watch to obtain some 
money and borrowed three roubles from the people of the 
house, all m the presence of witnesses” 

I am takmg note of the fact m advance, the reason for 
which will come to light later 
Though, as he set out for Volovya Station, Mitya was 
full of joyous hopes that he would at last bring “all these 
matters” to a successful close, fear was clutching at his 
heart what would become of Grushenka m his absence‘s 
What if she were to decide that day to go to his father’s*^ 
That was why he had gone off without telling her any- 
thing and had instructed his landlady not to disclose 
where he had gone should he be asked after “I must -I 
simply must get back before dark,” he kept repeatmg to 
himself as he was joltmg along in the cart “And I sup- 
pose I’ll have to take that Lurcher man along with me -to 
draw up the deed of sale ” Such were his eager expec- 
tations, though, alas, they were not fated to come about 
quite m accordance with his “plan” 

In the first place, he was late because he took a rough 
country track from Volovya Station, which proved eight- 
een versts long mstead of twelve Secondly, he did not 
find the pnest at home at Ilymskoye he had gone off to 
a village close by By the time Mitya located him, travell- 
mg to that near-by village with the same tired horses, 
darkness was already falhng The pnest, a timid and 
amiable-lookmg man, at once told Mitya that though 
Lurcher had originally put up at his house he was now at 
a place known as Sukhoi Poselok, where he would spend 
the mght at the forester’s cottage, for he was buying 
timber there too He acceded, after some demur, to 
Mitya’s urgent request to take him there and thus “save 
him, so to speak” His cunosity had evidently been 
aroused, but, unfortunately, he advised walkmg there 
smce it was only a “httle over” a verst away Of course, 
Mitya at once agreed and set out with his long stndes so 
that the poor pnest almost had to run to keep pace with 
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him He was a very cautious little man, and not at all 
elderly Mitya at once began to discuss his plans with him 
too, m excited and nervous tones, asking for advice m res- 
pect of Lurcher, and talking all the way The priest hs- 
tened with attention but was not forthcommg with advice 
He was evasive in replymg to Mitya’s questions “I 
wouldn’t know -I really know nothmg of such thmgs- 
how can I know*^” and so on He grew alarmed when 
Mitya spoke of his differences with his father over his m- 
hentance he was dependent m some way on Fyodor Pav- 
lovich But he asked m surpnse why Mitya called the peas- 
ant trader Gorstkm by the name of Lurcher, and 
obhgmgly explamed that, though the man deserved his 
nickname, he took offence when it was used, and should 
certainly be addressed as Gorstkm “Otherwise you can’t 
do any business with him, for he won’t even hsten to 
you,” the pnest added m conclusion Mitya somewhat 
hastily expressed surpnse at this, explainmg that Sam- 
sonov himself had called him by that name On hearmg of 
this circumstance, the pnest at once changed the subject, 
though he would have done well to make his sumuse 
known to Dmitn Fyodorovich, namely that if Samsonov 
had sent the latter to the peasant he had called Lurcher 
then he must have done so m jest, so there must be some- 
thmg suspicious m the matter However, Mitya was m too 
much of a hurry to dwell on such “trifles” He pressed on 
hastily, and it was only on reachmg Sukhoi Poselok that 
he realised they had walked not a verst or a verst and 
a half but a good three versts This annoyed him greatly 
but he let the matter pass They entered the cottage One 
half of It was occupied by the forester, an acquamtance of 
the pnest’s, while the other and better half, entered 
through a passageway, was now occupied by Gorstkm 
They entered it and ht a tallow candle The place was 
overheated On a deal table stood a samovar that had 
already gone out and, by it, a tray with some cups, a half- 
empty bottle of rum, a partly drunk bottle of vodka and 
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the remnants of some wheat bread The visitor himself 
was lymg stretched at full length on a bench, his head pil- 
lowed on his rolled-up overcoat, he was snormg sterto- 
rously Mitya stood m perplexity “Of course, he has to be 
awakened,” he said agitat^ly “My busmess is too urgent 
I’ve come here m such haste and I’ve got to hasten back 
today,” but the pnest and the forester stood m silence, 
without voicmg any opimon Mitya walked up to the 
sleepmg man and set about wakmg him most energeti- 
cally, but with no success “He’s drunk,” Mitya thought, 
“so what am I to do? Good Lord, what am I to do*?” In 
a fever of impatience, he suddenly set about tugging at the 
sleepmg man’s arms and feet, jolting him by the head, and 
pullmg him up into a seated posture on the bench, yet all 
his exertions resulted m nothmg but grunting noises and 
stream of violent and muttered oaths 
“You’d better bide your time,” the pnest said at last, 
“for he seems to be qmte mcapable ” 

“He’s been drinkmg all day,” the forester added 
“Good Lord’” Mitya exclauned, “If you only knew 
how pressmg the matter is and how desperate I am’” 
“I think you’d better wait till the mommg,” the pnest 
repeated 

“Till the mommg*? Good heavens, that’s quite out of 
the question’” Dnven by despair, he was on the pomt of 
agam trymg to waken the drunken man, but desisted, real- 
ismg that his efforts would be m vam The pnest was 
silent, and the sleepy forester gloomy 
“What terrible tragedies the reahties of life create for 
people’” Mitya cned m utter despair, drops of sweat run- 
nmg down his face Avaihng himself of the opportumty, 
the pnest observed, very reasonably, that even if the sleep- 
mg man could be awakened, his drunken state would still 
make him mcapable of any coherent talk, “Your busmess 
IS so important,” he went on, “that you’d better put it off 
until the mommg” -With a gesture of despair, Mitya 
expressed his agreement 
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him He was a very cautious little man, and not at all 
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the remnants of some wheat bread The visitor himself 
was lymg stretched at full length on a bench, his head pil- 
lowed on his roUed-up overcoat, he was snormg sterto- 
rously Mitya stood m perplexity “Of course, he has to be 
awakened,” he said agitat^ly “My busmess is too urgent 
I’ve come here m such haste and I’ve got to hasten back 
today,” but the pnest and the forester stood m silence, 
without voicmg any opimon Mitya walked up to the 
sleepmg man and set about wakmg him most energeti- 
cally, but with no success “He’s drunk,” Mitya thought, 
“so what am I to do Good Lord, what am I to do*?” In 
a fever of impatience, he suddenly set about tugging at the 
sleepmg man’s arms and feet, joltmg hun by the head, and 
pulling him up mto a seated posture on the bench, yet all 
his exertions resulted m nothmg but grunting noises and 
stream of violent and muttered oaths 
“You’d better bide your time,” the pnest said at last, 
“for he seems to be qmte mcapable ” 

“He’s been drinkmg all day,” the forester added 
“Good Lord’” Mitya exclaimed, “If you only knew 
how pressmg the matter is and how desperate I am’” 
“I think you’d better wait till the mormng,” the pnest 
repeated 

“Till the monung*^ Good heavens, that’s quite out of 
the question’” Dnven by despair, he was on the pomt of 
agam trymg to waken the drunken man, but desisted, real- 
ismg that his efforts would be m vam The pnest was 
silent, and the sleepy forester gloomy 
“What terrible tragedies the reahties of life create for 
people’” Mitya cned m utter despair, drops of sweat run- 
nmg down his face Availmg himself of the opportumty, 
the pnest observed, very reasonably, that even if the sleep- 
mg man could be awakened, his drunken state would still 
make him mcapable of any coherent talk, “Your busmess 
is so important,” he went on, “that you’d better put it off 
until the mormng” -With a gesture of despair, Mitya 
expressed his agreement 
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“I’ll Stay on here with a lighted candle, Father, and 
wait for the nght moment I’ll begin as soon as he wakes 
up -I’ll pay you for the candle,” he said to the forester, 
“as well as for the night’s lodging-you won’t forget Dmi- 
tn Karamazov But what about you, Father‘d Where will 
you sleep 7” 

“I’ll be returning home, sir I’ll take his mare and dnve 
home,” he said, pointing to the forester “I must now bid 
you good-bye, and wish you every success ” 

So the matter was decided The pnest drove off, glad to 
be nd of the whole matter but uneasily shaking his head, 
wondermg whether he should let his benefactor Fyodor 
Pavlovich Karamazov know early on the morrow of the 
cunous happenmg, “or else”, he thought, “he may take 
offence and cut off his favours” Scratching his head, the 
forester returned to his quarters m silence, while Mitya sat 
down on the bench to await the nght moment, as he had 
put It A sense of deep dejection enveloped his soul, hke 
some thick fog-a deep and oppressive dejection! He sat 
m thought, but could not decide on anythmg The candle 
was bummg low, and a cncket was chirpiug, it was 
becommg unbearably close m the overheated room With 
his mward eye he suddenly pictured the garden and the 
path at the bottom, a door furtively opemng in his 
father’s house, and Grushenka dartmg m through it -He 
jumped up from the bench ' 

“How tragic it aU is’” he exclaimed, grmding his teeth ^ 
and, walking mechamcally towards the sleepmg man, he I 
studied his face He was a lean, nuddle-aged peasant, with ' 
a very long face, curly hght-brown hair, and a long, thm 
reddish beard He was wearmg a cotton blouse under i 
a black waistcoat, from a pocket of which hung a cham to 
a silver watch Mitya scrutmised the face with mtense 
hatred, and for some reason or other he found the curly 
hair particularly odious It was intolerably distressmg that i 
he, Mitya, who had come on such pressmg busmess, was 
now standmg over him, completely exhausted after so i 
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many sacrifices and such neglect of important matters, 
while that cad, “on whom all my fate depends, is snonng 
away for all he’s worth, as though he’s from some other 
planet Oh, the irony of fate’” Mitya exclaimed, and los- 
mg all self-control, agam frenziedly fell to rousing the m- 
toxicated man, josthng and pushing him about, and even 
pummellmg hun, but he gave up his vam efforts after 
some five minutes and returned to his bench in helpless 
despair 

“How ridiculous it all is’” he cned, “and -how dis- 
honourable’” he suddenly added for some reason His 
head was begmmng to throb awfully “Shall I give it up 
and go away -the thought flashed through his mind 
“No, I’ll wait till the morning I’ll stay on expressly ’ After 
all, what did I come here for*^ Besides, I haven’t got the 
fare, and the means to get away, so how am I to Oh, the 
absurdity of it all’” 

His headache was getting worse and worse He sat there 
motionless, and gradually dozed off and fell asleep m his 
sittmg posture He must have been asleep for two hours 
or more, and was awakened by a headache so unbearable 
that he could have screamed His temples were throbbing 
painfully and the crown of his head was aching, for 
a long tune he could not make out where he was and 
what had been happenmg At last he reahsed that the 
overheated room was full of fumes from the stove and 
that he might die of asphyxiation Yet the drunken peas- 
ant still lay snormg, the candle was flickering out With 
a shout, Mitya staggered out of the room into the pas- 
sageway towards the forester’s room The man at once woke 
up, but, on leammg that the other quarters were full of 
fumes, went to attend to the matter, albeit with strange 
unconcern, which surprised and annoyed Mitya 

“But he must be dead, quite dead -and then-m that 
case, what am I to do*?” Mitya exclaimed in a frenzy 

They opened the door and the window, as well as the 
chimney damper, to get the flue workmg Mitya brought 
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a bucket of water from the passageway, first wetting his 
own head and then, finding some rag, dipped it m the 
water and applied it to the man’s head The forester still 
treated the matter with mdifference and even contempt 
Leaving the window open, he said gloomily, “It’s all n^t 
as It is”, and went back to bed, leavmg Mitya the hghted 
iron lantern For another half-hour Mitya attended to the 
gas-poisoned drunkard, moistenmg and changing the rag 
on his head He was detenmned to sit up all night, but, 
utterly exhausted, he sat down for a moment to come to 
himself, but his eyes closed at once, he unconsaously 
stretched himself full length on the bench, and fell fast 
asleep 

It was dreadfully late when he woke up -about nme 
o’clock and the sun was shmmg bnght m the two wm- 
dows of the hut On the bench sat the curly-headed peas- 
ant, fully dressed, and with a boiling samovar and 
another bottle of vodka before him Yesterday’s bottle 
stood empty and the new one more than half-empty 
Mitya jumped to his feet, at once reahsmg that the 
accursed peasant was drunk agam, suddenly and irreversi- 
bly drunk He glared at the man for some time, the man 
returning the gaze m crafty silence, with a kmd of offensive 
composure and even contemptuous arrogance, as it 
seemed to Mitya He ran up to him 
“Excuse me— you see-I— I suppose you’ve heard from 
the forester here that I’m Lieutenant Dmitn Karamazov, 
a son of the old Karamazov whose timber you want to 
buy-” 

You re a har the man suddenly said firmly and 
distmctly 

“What do you mean*? Don’t you know Fyodor Pavlo- 
vich Karamazov‘S” 

I ve no idea who he is,” said the peasant m a thick 
voice 

He’s the one you’re bargammg with for a stand of 
timber -timber Wake up and talk sense Father Pavel 
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from Ilymskoye has brought me here -You wrote to Sam- 
sonov, who sent me here-” said Mitya in a chokmg 
voice 

“You’re a liar’” the man repeated slowly and distmctly 

Mitya’s heart sank into his boots 

“Goodness, I’m not joking’ You may be m your cups, 
but surely you can talk and understand -otherwise -other- 
wise I’m quite at a loss'” 

“You’re a dyer'” 

“Goodness, my name’s Karamazov, Dmitri Karama- 
zov, and I’ve come here with an offer -a most profitable 
one -regarding that timber ” 

The peasant was stroking his beard impressively 

“No, you’ve reneged the deal hke the scoundrel you 
are You’re a scoundrel'” 

“You’re mistaken, I assure you'” cned Mitya, wrmgmg 
his hands m despair The man kept strokmg his beard, 
and suddenly screwed up his eyes m a crafty ex- 
pression 

“Now tell me this' Is there any law that permits under- 
hand dealmgs*^ D’you hear*^ You’re a scoundrel -d’you 
get that*?” 

Mitya retreated gloonuly, and suddenly “somethmg 
seemed to strike me on the head”, as he later put it The 
truth flashed mto his mmd, “a light flared up and I re- 
alised it all” He stood dumbfounded, wondermg how he, 
a man of some mtelligence, could have landed m such 
a mess, become mvolved m such foolhardmess for almost 
twenty-four hours, and weistmg his time attendmg to that 
Lurcher man with a wet towel -“He’s drunk, blmd drunk, 
and he’ll go on boozmg for another week, so what’s the 
use of waitmg? And what if Samsonov sent me here on 
purpose*^ And supposmg she -Good Lord, what have 
I done?” 

The man sat there, watchmg him densively At any 
other time, Mitya could have killed the fool m a fit of 
fury, but he now felt as weak as a child He walked 
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quietly to the bench, donned his overcoat without a word 
and walked out The forester was not in his room, so he 
took some fifty copecks in small change out of his pocket 
and left it on the table to pay for the night’s lodging, the 
candle and for the mconvenience he may have caused As 
he left the hut, he could see nothing but forest all around 
He struck out at random, not knowing which way to 
tum-nght or left in his haste on the evening before, he 
had paid no attention to the road He did not feel venge- 
ful towards anyone, not even to Samsonov He strode 
aimlessly along the narrow woodland track with a lost 
feelmg, the “idea” shattered, and he did not care whither 
he was gomg A mere child could have overcome him, so 
suddenly weak did he feel m body and soul He did some- 
how find his way out of the forest, only to see fields, bare 
after the harvesting, stretchmg as far as the eye could see 
“What a dreary and deathlike view all around'” he kept 
repeatmg as he walked on and on 
He was saved by meetmg an elderly merchant who was 
travellmg along the rough track m a hired droshky Mitya 
asked the way as it drew level with him, and learned that 
the passenger was bound for Yolovya Station, after 
exchangmg a few words, he agreed to give Mitya a lift 
there They reached their destmation some three hours 
later At Yolovya Station Mitya at once ordered post- 
horse to dnve to town He suddenly reahsed that he was 
famished While the horses were bemg harnessed, he had 
an omelette made for him, which he ate at once, as well 
as a thick shce of bread and some sausage, and then 
downed three glasses of vodka Thus, fortified, he felt 
more cheerful and hght-hearted As he urged the driver to 
whip the horses mto a spankmg pace, a new and “irrever- 
sible ’ plan took shape m his min d as to how to obtam 
that accursed money” that very day, before evenmg fell 
Just fancy -just fancy,” he exclaimed contemptuously, 
that a man’s life can be nimed for want of a miserable 
three thousand! But I’ll settle the matter today'” He 
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might have felt quite cheerful again but for the constant 
thought of Grushenka and what may have happened to 
her The thought of her pierced his heart every moment 
like a keen knife They arrived at last and Mitya at once 
rushed off to see Grushenka 


III 

A GOLD-MINE 

That was the very visit Grushenka had spoken to Raki- 
tm of with such terror She had been expecting the mes- 
sage” at the time and was very glad that Mitya had not 
been to see her on that day or the day before, hoping to 
God that he would not call until after her departure Then 
he put m a sudden appearance The rest we already know 
to get nd of him, she at once persuaded him to see her to 
Ku2ma Samsonov’s, where, she said, she absolutely had 
to go to “do his accounts” When she was takmg leave of 
him after he had taken her there, she made him promise 
to come for her after eleven to see her back home Mitya, 
too, was pleased with this arrangement “If she s at 
Kuzma’s, she won’t be going to Fyodor Pavlovich’s -un- 
less she’s lymg,” he at once added But he believed she 
was not lying He was that kmd of jealous man who, 
when he is away from the woman he loves, at once begins 
to think up all kujds of terrible thmgs that niay be hap- 
penmg to her, and how she is bemg “unfaithful ’ to him 
But, when he hastens back to her, heart-broken and 
crushed, quite certam the worst has happened, and she 
has been unfaithful to him, at the first glance at her face— 
the woman’s laughmg, gay and affectionate face -he at 
once casts off all suspicion, his spirits soar agam, and ne 
reproaches himself in shamefaced dehght for his jealousy 
He rushed home after escortmg Grushenka Oh, there was 
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SO much to attend to that very day* But, at least, he felt 
a sense of rehef “Only I must find out at once from 
Smerdyakov whether anything happened last night, and 
whether by any chance she came to see Fyodor Pavlo- 
vich -damnation take It*” -That was the thought that 
flashed through his mind So he had scarcely reached his 
quarters when jealousy began to stir again m his restless 
heart 

Jealousy* “Othello is trustful, not jealous,” Pushkin 
observed, a remark which, even taken alone, testifies to 
our great poet’s amazmg msight Othello’s soul has simply 
been shattered and his entire outlook on life has become 
distorted because his ideal has been destroyed But Othello 
will never resort to concealment, spying, or eavesdrop- 
pmg he is a trustful man The reverse is true he had to 
be egged on, prodded and mflamed through extraordinary 
efforts to make him even suspect mfidehty Not so is the 
truly jealous character One cannot possibly imagme the 
shame and the moral degradation a jealous man will 
tolerate without any qualms of conscience And yet not all 
jealous men are sordid and vulgar of soul Far from it 
a most high-mmded man, whose love is pure and most 
unselfish, may yet take to hidmg under tables, bnbmg the 
vilest of people and puttmg up with the filthiest snoopmg 
and eavesdropping Othello could never become recon- 
ciled to mfidehty— he could forgive it but not become 
reconciled to it— though he was as gentle and innocent of 
soul as a babe It is not so with the truly jealous char- 
acter it is hard even to imagme how much such people 
will tolerate, reconcile themselves to, and forgive* They 
will be the first to forgive— every woman knows 
that* The jealous man is capable of almost at once for- 
givmg (of course, after a terrific scene) such thmgs as 
almost proven mfidehty, embraces and kisses he has him- 
self witnessed, if, for mstance, he can somehow be per- 
suaded that It has been “for the last time”, and that his 
rival will vamsh from that hour on, depart to the end of 
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the earth, or that he himself will carry her off to some 
place where that dreadful nval will never appear That 
reconcihation will, of course, be short-lived because even 
if the rival has mdeed vamshed, he will mvent another one 
on the morrow, and become jealous of him What kmd of 
love is It, It may be asked, that calls for such vigilance, 
and what is the worth of a love which has to be so care- 
fully watched*^ That is somethmg the really jealous char- 
acter will never reahse, though there are undoubtedly men 
of high principles among such jealous people It is also 
noteworthy that those very noble-hearted people, while 
hiding m some closet to eavesdrop and spy, never feel any 
pangs of conscience at the moment, though they reahse 
clearly enough m their “noble hearts” how low they have 
fallen of then own choice Mitya’s jealousy would vanish 
whenever he laid eyes on Grushenka, and for the moment 
he would become trustful and magnanimous, even despis- 
mg hunself for his evil sentunents However, that merely 
meant that his love for her contamed somethmg far higher 
than he hims elf supposed, and not merely sensual passion, 
not merely the “curve of her body”, he had told Alyosha 
of But whenever Grushenka was away, Mitya at once 
began to suspect her of all the baseness and perfidy of m- 
fidehty In this, he never felt any qualms of conscience 
And so jealousy seethed m him agam He had to make 
haste m any case The prime object was to borrow at least 
a httle money for the time bemg Yesterday’s nme roubles 
had all gone on travellmg expenses, and, as is common 
knowledge, one cannot take a step unless one has the 
wherewith^ But, on his way back to town m the cart, he 
had, together with his new plan, given thought to how he 
could raise a short-term loan He possessed a brace of fine 
duellmg pistols complete with cartndges, and had never 
pawned them because he set such great store by them He 
had long ago struck up a hght acquamtance, at the 
Metropohs Inn, with a young civil servant who, he had 
learnt, was unmamed, well-to-do, and an avid collector of 
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all kinds of weapons -pistols, revolvers and daggers, 
which he displayed on walls at his home, he would boast- 
fully show them to fnends, and was an expert in explain- 
ing how a revolver works, loads, fires, and the like With- 
out any ado, Mitya called on him and offered to leave the 
pistols with him for a deposit of ten roubles The 
dehghted civil servant tried to persuade him to sell them 
outnght, which Mitya declined to do, at which the young 
man let him have the ten roubles, declaring that nothing 
could induce him to take any interest The two parted on 
good terms Mitya now humed to get to the pergola bor- 
dermg on his father’s garden so as to summon Smer- 
dyakov at the earliest opportunity. That was how it was 
estabhshed that, only three or four hours prior to a cer- 
tain happening, of which more will be said anon, Mitya 
was penniless and had pawned a prized possession for ten 
roubles, while some three hours later, thousands of rou- 
bles were found on him -But I am ninmng ahead 
somewhat 

At Mana Kondratievna’s, Fyodor Pavlovich’s next-door 
neighbour, he learnt the unexpected and disturbmg news 
of SmerdyakoV s illness He heard of how the latter had 
fallen mto the cellar and had an epileptic fit, this followed 
by the news of the doctor’s visit and his father’s anxiety 
He also leamt with mterest that his brother Ivan Fyodor- 
ovich had left for Moscow that very mormng “TTien he 
must have dnven through Volovya before I did,” Dmitri 
Fyodorovich thought, but what worried him terribly was 
the news about Smerdyakov “What am I to do now*? 
Who will keep watch for me and keep me posted*^” he 
thou^t He began eagerly questionmg the women 
whether they had noticed anything on the previous even- 
mg They were fully aware what he wanted to learn and 
mlly reassured him no, there had been no callers, Ivan 

yodorovich had spent the mght there, and everything 
was quite all right. Dmitn grew thoughtful, decidmg that 
ne would have to stand watch that night, but where”? At 
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his father’s house or at the entrance to Samsonov’s 
house*? He would have to be on the look-out at both 
places accordmg to circumstances, but meanwhile, mean- 
while -The point lay m the new and fool-proof plan he 
had thought up during his return journey m the cart, and 
brooked no delay He decided to devote an hour to the 
matter “I’ll settle everythmg withm that hour,” he 
thou^t “I’ll learn everythmg and then make first of all 
for Samsonov’s to see if Grushenka’s there, and come 
back here at once I’ll wait here till eleven, and then go to 
Samsonov’s agam to see her home ” That was what he 
decided to do 

He dashed to his quarters, washed, combed his hair, 
brushed his clothes, got dressed and went to call on 
Madame Khokhlakov, on whom, alas, his “plan” hmged 
he had made up his mmd to borrow three thousand rou- 
bles from her The mam thing was that he had suddenly 
felt quite positive that she would accede to his request It 
might perhaps seem strange that, m view of that certamty, 
he did not m the first place go to her, who belonged to 
his own social circle, mstead of appealmg to Samsonov, 
a man of an ahen stamp, and one he did not even know 
how to speak to The trouble, however, was that he had 
had practically no social contacts with the lady durmg the 
past month, theirs bemg a noddmg acquamtance, and, 
besides, he was well aware that she could not tolerate 
him The lady had taken a strong dislike to him from the 
very outset simply because he was affianced to Katerma 
Ivanovna, while she was, for some reason, dead set on the 
young lady throwmg him over and marrymg his brother 
Ivan Fyodorovich, who was “so charmmg, chivalrously refi- 
ned, and with such excellent manners” As for Mitya’s man- 
ners, she detested them Mitya would even dende her and 
on one occasion expressed the opinion that she “is just as 
vivacious and brash as she is ill-educated” But, when he 
was bemg dnven m the cart that mormng, a most brilhant 
idea had occurred to him “If she’s so keen on my not 
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marrying Katerina Ivanovna” (he knew she grew almost 
hystencal over the matter), “why shouldn’t she lend me 
the three thousand for me to give up Katya and clear out 
for good*? If some fancy idea enters the mmd of some 
pampered society lady such as she is, she will spare no 
effort to achieve what she’s after Besides, she’s so 
wealthy,” Mitya argued As for his “plan”, it was the 
same as before, to wit, to offer his title deed to Chermash- 
nya, but with no business mducement, as with Samsonov 
on the day before, with the prospect of doubhng the m- 
itial outlay, but simply as seemly secunty for a loan The 
more he elaborated his new idea, the more delisted 
Mitya felt with it, as was mvariably the case with him 
whenever he took up some fresh imtiative or amved at 
some abrupt decision His enthusiasm for any new idea 
bordered on the passionate Nevertheless, a shiver of 
apprehension ran down his spme as he mounted the front 
steps of Madame Khokhlakov’s house it was only at that 
moment that he fully reahsed, this time with mathematical 
clanty, that this was his very last hope, failure leavmg 
him no other choice m the world but “murdenng and 
robbmg someone for three thousand roubles” It was 
about half past seven when he rang the door-bell 
The begmnmg seemed auspicious— he was received with 
no delay as soon as he was announced “Almost as 
though she was expectmg me” was the thought that 
flashed through his mind No sooner had he been shown 
mto the drawmg-room than the lady of the house came 
almost runnmg m and declared she had been expectmg 
him to call- 

Indeed, I’ve been expectmg you' But you will agree 
I could never have even imagmed you’d come Yet you 
have come and you may well marvel at my mstmctrve 
feeling All mormng I felt certam you’d come today, Dnu- 
tn Fyodorovich.” 

B certainly is remarkable, ma’am,” said Mitya, awk- 
wardly takmg a seat, “but I’ve called on an important 
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matter -one of the utmost importance to me, ma’am, to 
me alone and to nobody else, and I’m pressed for time-” 
“I know you’ve come on some important business, 
Dimtri Fyodorovich, and this is not an mstance of some 
presentiment, or some retrograde hankenng after miracu- 
lous (you must have heard about the starets Zossima, 
I suppose*^), this IS sunply a matter of mathematics you 
could not avoid commg here after all that’s happened to 
Katerma Ivanovna -you just couldn’t, that was a mathe- 
matical certamty ” 

“One of the realities of life, ma’am, that’s what it is* 
But you will allow me to explain-” 

“Indeed, it’s all part of the reahsm of life, Dmitn Fyo- 
dorovich I’m all for reahsm now that I’ve learnt my les- 
son as far as miracles go Have you heard of the death of 
the starets Zossima'?” 

“No, ma’am, this is the first tune I’ve heard of it,” said 
Mitya, somewhat surpnsed Alyosha’s image rose m his 
mind 

“It happened last night, and just imagme-” 

“Madam,” Mitya broke m, “the only thmg I am cap- 
able of imaginmg is that I’m in a most desperate situa- 
tion, and that, if you refuse to help me everythmg will go 
to rack and rum, and I’ll be the first to go Forgive me 
the tnte expression, but I’m all worked up and m 
a fever-” 

“I know, I know you’re m a fever I know it all, and 
you could hardly be m any other state of mmd, and, what- 
ever you say, I know it all beforehand I’ve long been 
giving thou^t to your future, Dmitn Fyodorovich, I’ve 
been watching and studymg it-Oh, believe me, I’m an exper- 
ienced doctor of the soul, Dmitn Fyodorovich ” 

“If you’re an experienced doctor, ma’am, then I’m cer- 
tainly an experienced patient,” said Mitya with an effort 
to be affable, “and I have a feelmg that, if you’ve been 
watchmg over my future, you’ll help save it from rum, if 
that IS so, will you now permit me to set forth to you the 
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plan I make so bold as to propose to you -and what 
I expect of you -I’ve come, ma’am-” 

“You don’t have to explain, that’s of secondary conse- 
quence As for help, you’re not the first person I’ve 
helped, Dmitn Fyodorovich You’ve probably heard of 
my cousin Mrs Belmessov, whose husband was on the 
bank of rum, rack and rum, as you so charactenstically 
put It, Dmitn Fyodorovich Well, I advised him to take 
up horse-breeding, and he’s simply prospering now Have 
you any idea of horse-breeding, Dmitn Fyodorovich*^” 
“Not the shghtest, ma’am -oh, not the slightest’” cned 
Mitya in nervous impatience, almost starting up from his 
seat “I only entreat you, ma’am, to hear me out and let 
me have only two minutes of unbroken speech for me to 
first set everythmg forth to you, the entire project I’ve 
come here with Besides, I’m pressed for tune and in 
a terrible hurry’” Mitya cned out hystencally, feelmg she 
would burst mto speech again, and hopmg to outshout 
her “I’ve come here in a state of despair -sheer de- 
spair -to ask you for a loan, three thousand roubles, on 
good secunty, the very best, the firmest guarantee’ Only 
let me explam-” 

“That will come later, later’” Madame Khokhlakov 
said, wavmg a hand at him in her turn “Indeed, I know 
m advance whatever you may say, I’ve already said so 
You’re askmg for a loan, you need three thousand rou- 
bles, but I shall give you more, immeasurably more, I will 
save you, Dmitn Fyodorovich, but it is essential that you 
should follow my advice’” 

^tya almost jumped up from his seat agam 
Can you really be so kmd, ma’am’” he cned m deep 
emotion “Good Lord, you’ve saved me You’re saving 
a man from a violent death, from the pistol— My eternal 
gratitude-” 

I U give you far more, mfimtely more than three thou- 
sand’ cned Madame Khokhlakov, lookmg at the 
dehghted Mitya with a beaming smile 
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“Infinitely more*? But I don’t need so much All that’s 
necessary is that fateful three thousand, and for my part 
I’ve come to offer you firm secunty for that sum 
with boundless gratitude and I propose a plan 
which-” 

“Enough, the matter is settled,” said the lady, cuttmg 
him short with the virtuous jubilation of a benefactress 
“I’ve promised to save you, and I will I’ll save you j'ust 
as I saved Belmessov \^at do you think of gold-mines, 
Dmitn Fyodorovich‘S” 

“Gold-mmes, ma’am* Why, I’ve never given them 
thought ” 

“But I’ve done that for you '-lots of thought I’ve been 
keepmg an eye on you for a whole month with that idea 
m mind I’ve watched you a hundred times as you walked 
past, and kept saying to myself that the kind of forceful 
man they need at the gold-mines I’ve even studied the 
way you walk and have made up my mmd that you’re 
a man who’U certainly find many gold-fields ” 

“From the way I walk, ma’am's” asked Mitya with 
a smile 

“Why net's One can tell from that, too Can you deny 
that the way a man walks reveals Ins character, Dmitn 
Fyodorovich'S That is borne out by the natural sciences 
Oh, I’ve become a realist, Dmitri Fyodorovich From 
this day on, after all that happened at the monastery, 
which has upset me so terribly, I’ve become an absolute 
realist, and I want to throw myself mto practical matters 
Fm cured As Turgemev has said, enough'” 

“But, ma’am, what about the three thousand you so 
generously promised to lend me-” 

“They wiU not pass you by, Dmitn Fyodorovich,” 
Madame Khokhlakov mteijected, “the money is as good 
as m your pocket, and not merely three thousand, but 
three milhon, Drmtn Fyodorovich, and m the immediate 
future' FU tell you what you are to do you’ll locate the 
gold-mme, make millions, return here, become a pubhc 
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figure and guide us forward to good deeds Is all this to 
be left to the Jews'> You’ll erect buildings and launch va- 
rious enterpnses You’ll help the poor, who will bless you 
This is the railway age, Dmitri Fyodorovich You’ll win 
a reputation and be indispensable to the Finance 
Ministry, which is so hard up at present The way the 
value of our paper rouble keeps dropping gives me no 
sleep at mght, Dmitn Fyodorovich, people know little of 
me from that angle-” 

“But ma’am, ma’am’” Dmitn Fyodorovich broke in 
with a kmd of uneasy presentiment “I shall perhaps make 
sure to take your advice, your wise advice, ma’am, and 
shall perhaps set out for those parts -the gold-mmes-and 
call on you again to speak of such thmgs-even many 
times -but at this moment the three thousand you so 
generously -Oh, how they would untie my hands, if only 
you could let me have the money today -You see 
I haven’t an hour to lose -not a sm^e hour-” 

“Enough, Dmitn Fyodorovich, enough’” said Madame 
Khokhlakov, mtemiptmg him emphatically “The ques- 
tion is are you settmg out for the gold-mines, or aren’t 
you? Is your mmd made up*^ Answer with the utmost 
precision ” 

“m go but only later -I’ll go wherever you want me to, 
ma’am, but at present-” 

“Just a moment’” cned Madame Khokhlakov, jumpmg 
up from her seat, she ran to a magnificent bureau with an 
endless number of httle drawers, which she began pulhng 
out one after another, looking for somethmg m the 
utmost haste 

“The three thousand,” Mitya thought with bated 
breath, “and I’m to get it straightaway, without any 
secunty or formahties— oh, how ladylike! A wonderful 
woman’ If only she were less talkative—” 

Here it is’” Madame Khokhlakov exclaimed joyfully, 
retummg to Mitya “Here’s what I was looking for!” 

It was a tmy silver icon on a cord, of the kmd some- 
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tunes worn about the neck next to the skin, together with 
a cross 

“It comes from Kiev,” she contmued reverently, “from 
the relics of the martyred St Barbara Allow me to put it 
about your neck, with my blessing for a new life and new 
achievements ” 

Indeed she put the cord about his neck with the inten- 
tion of msertmg it under his dress Greatly embarrassed, 
Mitya bent to help her, finally gettmg it under his necktie 
and shirt collar and on his chest 
“You can start out now*” said Madame Khokhlakov, 
resummg her seat with an air of gratification 
“I’m greatly moved, ma’am-I don’t even know how to 
thank you for your kindly sentiments, but -if you only 
knew how pressed I am for time now* -The sum of 
money that I’m expectmg so from your magnanimity -Oh, 
ma’am,” Mitya exclaimed with sudden ardour, “if you’re 
so kind to me, so touchingly magnanimous, you’ll 
allow me to reveal -something you’ve known for some 
time -that I’m m love with another woman here -I’ve 
been false to Katya -to Katerma Ivanovna, I should say 
Oh, I’ve behaved dishonourably, like a cad, to her, but 
I’ve fallen m love with somebody else -a woman, ma’am, 
you look down on perhaps, for you are probably m pos- 
session of all the facts, but I can’t give her up on any 
account, which is why the three thousand-” 

“Leave everythmg behmd you, Dmitn Fyodorovich*” 
Madame Khol^akov said, mterruptmg him with marked 
emphasis “Everythmg, especially women The gold-mmes 
are your target, and you can’t be takmg any women along 
with you Later, when you return nch and famous, you’ll 
find yourself a girl after your own heart in the most ele- 
vated circles She’ll be a modem girl, educated and with- 
out prejudices By that time the burgeonmg woman’s 
question will achieve matunty, and a new type of woman 
will emerge—” 

“That’s beside the pomt, ma’am, quite beside the 
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point- Mitya exclaimed, almost clasping his hands in 
supplication 

It s very much to the point, Dmitri Fyodorovich, it’s 
just what you need, what you’re longing for unawares 
I ve no objection to the women’s question of today, Dmi- 
tri Fyodorovich The advancement of women and even 
their political involvement m the immediate future -such 
IS my ideal I’m the mother of a daughter. Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich, and people know httle of me in that capacity I’ve 
written on the subject to the wnter Shchedrm I learnt so 
much from him, such a lot about woman’s destmy that 
I sent him an anonymous letter of two lines last year It 
reads I embrace and kiss you, my dear author, for the 
woman of today , carry on the work ’ I added the signa- 
ture A Mother’ I was thinking of wordmg it ‘A Con- 
temporary Mother’, but on second thought I kept the first 
version because of its greater moral beauty, Dmitn Fyo- 
dorovich, and besides, the word contemporary would sug- 
gest the magazme The Contemporary, a bitter remmder to 
them m view of the present-day censorship -Goodness 
gracious, what’s wrong with you*?” 

But, rna am, cried Mitya, finally jumpmg up and 
claspmg his hands, m helpless entreaty, “you will reduce 

me to tears if you put off what you’ve so mag- 
nanimously-” 

Shed tears, Dmitn Fyodorovich, let them come' They 
sprmg from noble sentiments -you’ve such a long journey 
a ea o you' Your tears will give you solace, you’ll 
re m ater and rejoice You’U make a pomt of hastening 
from Sibena to let me know of your joy-” 
™ ^ word,” Mitya bawled sud- 
mo tune to tell me if you can let 

I calTfor^ today"? If not now, when can 

TOat sum do you mean, Dmitri Fyodorovich"?” 

three thousand -that you magnam- 
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“Three thousand*? Do you mean roubles'? Oh, no, 

I haven’t got three thousand roubles,” Madame Khokh- 
lakov announced m a kind of mild surpnse This threw 
Mitya into a state of consternation - 
“But you only just now -you said -you even declared 
the money was as good as m my pocket-” 

“But no, you misapprehended me, Dnutn Fyodorovich 
If that was your impression, you understood me incor- 
rectly I was speaking of gold-mmes-True, I held out 
a promise of more, infinitely more than three thousand, * 
I recollect that now, but I had only a gold-mme m view ” 
“But what about the money*? The three thousand*?” 
Dmitn Fyodorovich exclaimed ineptly 
“Oh, if you had money in mmd, I must tell you 
I haven’t got any I’m quite moneyless at the moment, 
Dmitn Fyodorovich As a matter of fact I’m wranglmg 
with my steward over money, and actually had to borrow 
five hundred roubles from Miusov some days ago Indeed, 
I’m quite out of money But you should know, Dmitn 
Fyodorovich, I wouldn’t let you have any money if I had it In 
the first place, I never lend money to anyone Loans 
always end m quarrels You’re the last person I’d lend 
money to, and that out of love for you, a desire to save 
you, I wouldn’t lend you any money because all you need 
is gold-mmes-nothmg but gold-mines, gold-mines’-” 
“Damnation’” Mitya roared suddenly, bringing his fist 
down on the table with all his nught 

“Oh, oh’” screamed the frightened Madame Khokh- 
lakov, retreatmg hastily to the furthermost end of the 
drawmg-room 

Mitya spat m disgust on the floor, and strode rapidly 
out of the room, out of the house, and into the darkness 
of the street’ He walked as one possessed, beatmg his 
breast on the very same spot as he had done two days 
before, when he had last met with Alyosha on the road m 
the dark of evenmg The significance of such blows on 
that spot and what he meant thereby -was, for the time 
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being, a secret known to nobody in the world, he had not 
even revealed it to Alyosha But it was a secret that spelt 
not only disgrace to him, but rum and suicide, for he had 
made up his nund on that score should he fail to obtain 
the three thousand to pay his debt to Katerina Ivanovna 
and thus erase from his breast, ''from that very spot 
there", the disgrace which he bore within it and which 
weighed so heavily on his conscience All this will be fully 
explained to the reader m due course, but at that moment, 
when his last hope had vanished, this man, physically so 
strong, burst mto sudden tears just like a child, after taking 
a few steps from the Khokhlakov house In a state of stu- 
pefaction, he wiped his eyes with his fists as he walked on 
Thus he reached the town square, and suddenly felt he 
had walked mto somethmg There came a squeakmg wad 
from an old woman he had almost knocked over 

“Lordie, you almost done me in’ You should watch 
your step, you ruffian’” 

“So It’s you’” cned Mitya, who had recogmsed the old 
woman despite the dark She was elderly domestic who 
attended on Kuzma Samsonov, and at whose house 
he had noticed her only too well on the previous 
day 

“And who may you be, sir*?” asked the old woman m 
quite a different voice “I can’t recognise you in the 
dark ” 

“You hve at Samsonov’s, don’t you*? You attend on 
him, eh*^” 

“Indeed I do, sir I just ran over to Prokhonch’s-But 
I don’t seem to remember you ” 

“Tell me, my good woman, is Agrafena Alexandrovna 
at your place just now*?” asked Mitya, beside himself with 
suspense “I saw her to your house a short while ago ” 

“She did come, sir, but she stayed only for a while and 
then left ” 

“What‘S She left*?” cned Mitya “When was that‘s” 

“Why, she left almost at once She stayed for httle 
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more than a mmute Told the master a story that made 
him laugh and then ran off” 

“You’re lymg, damn you’” Mitya screamed 
“Oh, oh’” the old woman shneked, but Mitya had 
vanished He humed with the utmost despatch to the 
Morozov house, where he amved a mere fifteen mmutes 
after Grushenka had dnven off to Mokroye When the 
“captam” came dashmg m, Fenya was sittmg m the 
kitchen with her grandmother, the cook Matryona She 
uttered a piercmg scream on seemg him 
“What are you screammg for*^” Mitya roared “Where 
IS she*?” Without giving the terror-stncken Fenya time to 
answer, he suddenly fell down at her feet 
“Fenya, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ, tell me 
where is she'^” 

“I don’t know a thmg, sir, nothmg at all I couldn’t tell 
you even if you killed me,” Fenya exclaimed m vehement 
demal “Why, you left together with her not long ago-” 
“But she came back here’-” 

“She didn’t, sir I swear by God that she didn’t’” 
“You’re lymg’” Mitya shouted “I can tell from your 
fnght where she’s gone’-” 

So saymg, he dashed out, the terrified Fenya bemg glad 
to have got off so lightly, but she was well aware that thmgs 
would have gone badly with her had he not been m such 
a hurry But as he was leavmg, he surprised Fenya and 
her grandmother by domg somethmg quite unexpected 
On the table stood a brass mortar with a pestle m it, 
a small brass pestle some seven mches long On leavmg, 
he had already opened the door with one hand when he 
suddenly grabbed the pestle with the other and thrust it 
mto a side-pocket Then he was gone 
“Good Lord’” cned Fenya, throwmg up her hands 
“He’ll murder somebody’” 
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IV 

IN THE DARKNESS 

Where was he off to'^ Of course* “Where can she be 
except at Father’s She must have rushed there straight 
from Samsonov’s, that’s quite clear All the intrigue, all 
the deception, is now obvious-” Such were the thoughts 
that went whirling through his mind He did not make for 
Mana Kondratievna’s yard, next to his father’s “No, 
I mustn’t go that way-I really mustn’t-that may raise the 
alarm -they’ll tell on me at once and give me away- 
Mana Kondratievna’s obviously party to the plot, so’s 
Smerdyakov They’ve all been bought*’’ He decided on 
another plan of action* he made a big detour about his 
father’s house across the side-street, ran along Dmitrov 
Street and crossed the foot-bndge, that brought him into 
a deserted and uninhabited back-lane, with the wattle 
fence of a neighbour’s kitchen garden on one side and, on 
the other, the tall and strong fence enclosmg Fyodor Pav- 
lovich’s garden There he chose a spot, evidently the same 
where, accordmg to the story he knew so well. Smelly 
Lizaveta had once clambered over the fence “If she was 
able to climb over it, I can do the same,” was the thought 
that for some reason flashed through his mmd Indeed, he 
made a jump, grabbed hold of the top of the fence, pulled 
himself up vigorously and sat astnde it Close to the fence 
stood the bath-house, but from where he was he could see 
the hghted wmdows of the house “Just what I thought 
there s a hght m the old man’s bedroom, so she’s there!” 
and he jumped down mto the garden Though he knew 
that Gngon was ill and so was Smerdyakov perhaps, so 
thm there was nobody to hear him, he mstmctively kept 
m hidmg for a while, and then hstened, with ears pricked 
But there was a dead silence all around— a dead calm, as it 
happened, and without a breath of wind 

And only the sdence is whispenng”— for some reason 
the Ime of poetry came to his mmd “But I do hope 
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nobody heard me jump over the fence Nobody seems to 
have, ^ough ” After standing still for a minute or so, he 
walked softly over the grass m the garden, skirting the 
trees and shrubs His progress was slow and stealthy, and 
he hstened intently to his every step It took him about 
five minutes to reach the hghted window, below which, as 
he remembered, there were several tall and thick elder and 
guelder-rose bushes The back-door into the garden, 
which was on the left-hand side of the house, was shut, as 
he made a point of venfymg as he passed it He finally 
reached the bushes and concealed himself behmd them, 
with bated breath “Now I’ll have to wait,” he thought 
“Some time is needed for reassurance m case my footsteps 
have been heard and somebody is hstemng-only 
I mustn’t cough or sneeze-” 

He waited for a couple of minutes, but with pounding 
heart, almost choking at moments “No, my heart won’t 
stop throbbmg, so I can’t wait any longer ” He was stand- 
mg m the shadow of a bush ht up m front from the win- 
dow “The guelder-rose -how red are its hips'” he mur- 
mured, without knowmg why With noiseless steps, he 
stole up to the wmdow and stood on tiptoe He had a full 
view of all of his father’s bedroom, a small affair divided 
mto two parts by red screens, “Chinese”, as Fyodor Pav- 
lovich called them “Yes, Chinese,” flashed mto Mitya’s 
mind, “and Grushenka is behind them ” He began to close- 
ly watch his father He was wearing a new striped silk 
dressmg-gown Mitya had never seen before, tied about 
with a tasselled silk cord From under the collar of the 
dressmg-gown there showed an expensive shirt of fine 
Imen with gold studs About his head was the same red 
bandage Alyosha had seen “All dressed up,” Mitya 
thought Fyodor Pavlovich was standmg not far from the 
wmdow, apparently deep m thought Suddenly, he pulled 
up his head with a jerk, listening attentively, but, hearmg 
nothmg, went up to the table, poured himself half a glass- 
ful of brandy from a decanter, and drank it He then took 
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a deep breath, again stood still for a while, walked 
absently to the pier glass, raised somewhat, with his nght 
hand, the red bandage from his forehead and began to 
examme the scars and bruises, which had not yet disap- 
peared “He’s alone,” Mitya thought, “m all probability, 
he’s alone ” Fyodor Pavlovich moved away from the mir- 
ror, turned suddenly towards the wmdow and peered out, 
at which Mitya shpped into the shadow 

“Yet she may be there, behind the screen Already 
asleep perhaps,” he thought with a pang m his heart His 
father turned away from the wmdow “He was looking 
for her through the wmdow, so she can’t be there Why 
else should he be peering into the dark‘s It means hes 
consumed with impatience-” Mitya at once dashed to the 
wmdow and looked m agam The old man was now sit- 
tmg at the table, evidently qmte dejected Suddenly he 
propped his nght elbow on the table, cuppmg lus cheek m 
the palm of his hand Mitya watched him closely 
“He’s alone, qmte alone’” he repeated “He’d look 
quite different if she were here ” Strange to say, her not 
bemg there aroused an acute and quite absurd feelmg of 
vexation m his heart “It’s not because she isn’t there, 
Mitya said to him self^ at once reahsmg why he felt that 
way “It’s because I can’t tell for certam whether she s 
there or not ” Mitya was later to recall that his thinkmg 
was extraordmanly lucid at the time, his perception takmg 
m every detail, even the mmutest But a sense of angmsh, 
an angmsh, bom of uncertamty and irresolution surged 
up m his heart “Is she there, after all, or isn’t she*^” he 
asked himself m anger, and then he arrived at a sudden 
decision, stretched out a hand and tapped on the wmdow 
frame, givmg the signal agreed on between the old man 
and Smerdyakov two slow taps and then three m rapid 
succession -rat-tat-tat, mdicatmg that Gmshenka had 
come The old man started, his head jerkmg up, he 
jumped up from his chair and made for the wmdow 
Mitya retreated hastily mto the shadow Fyodor Pavlo- 
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vich opened the window and leaned out 
“Is that you, Grushenka*^ Can it be you*?” he said in 
a kind of tremulous semi-whisper “Where are you, 
deane, my angel, where are you*^” He was gaspmg for 
breath m extreme agitation 
“He’s alone’” Mitya decided 

“Where are you*^” the old man called out again, leaning 
even more out of the window, gazing m all directions, 
nght and left “Come to me. I’ve got a little gift m readi- 
ness for you Come, I’ll show it to you'” 

“He means the envelope with the three thousand,” 
flashed into Mitya’s mind 

“But where are you -At the door perhaps”? I’ll open it 
immediately-” 

The old man was leaning almost completely out of the 
window, looking nghtwards, m the direction of the door 
mto the garden, and trying to discern her m the dark In 
another moment, he would certamly have run to unlock 
the door, without waitmg for Grushenka to answer Mitya 
looked on from the side, without stirrmg The old man’s 
profile, which he loathed so much his pendant Adam’s 
apple, the hooked nose, all wrinkled in lecherous anticipa- 
tion, his lips-all these were brightly lit up in the slantmg 
rays of the lamp fallmg on the left from the room 
A burst of fierce anger suddenly seethed up in Mitya’s 
heart “There he is, my nval, the tormentor of my hfe'” It 
was an onset of that sudden, vengeful and unbridled fury 
he had foreseen in his conversation with Alyosha in the 
pergola four days before, during which he had replied to 
Alyosha’s question “How can you say that you’ll murder 
Father*?” 

“I don’t know-I don’t know—” he had said “Perhaps 
I won’t, perhaps I will I’m afraid he’ll suddenly become 
hateful to me at that very moment, with that face of his 
I hate his Adam’s apple, that nose of his, those eyes, and 
his brazen snigger I loathe the sight of hun— that’s what 
I’m afraid of It may be too much for me to withstand— 
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Thus physical detestation was growing unendurable, 
and Mitya suddenly pulled the brass pestle out of his 
pocket - 

“God was watching over me then,” Mitya later said It 
was at that very moment that the sick Gngori woke up 
On the evenmg before, he had taken the treatment Smer- 
dyakov had described to Ivan Fyodorovich, that is to say, 
he had rubbed himself down -this with help from his 
wife -with vodka mixed with a secret and exceedingly 
potent infusion of herbs, and had drunk what was left 
over to the accompaniment of a “certam prayer” whis- 
pered over him by his wife, after which he had gone to 
bed Marfa Ignatievna had also partaken of the beverage 
and, unaccustomed to strong drink, had fallen sound 
asleep at her husband’s side. However, Gngon quite un- 
expectedly woke up suddenly during the mght, and lay 
awake tummg thmgs over m his mmd, then he sat up in 
bed, despite an acute pam m the small of the back He 
did some more thmkmg, got up and got dressed quickly 
Perhaps he felt a twmge of conscience at bemg asleep 
while the house was unguarded “at such a time of 
danger” After his epileptic fit, Smerdyakov lay motion- 
less m a near-by cubicle Marfa Ignatievna did not stir 
“The potion’s been too strong for the woman,” he 
thought as he looked at her, and then, with a groan, went 
out onto the porch steps, merely to have a look round, 
for the unbearable pam m his back and right leg made it 
hard for him to walk But suddenly he remembered that 
he had not locked the wicket mto the garden for the 
mght He was the most punctual and careful of men who 
kept to an estabhshed routme and the habits of years 
Wmcmg from the pam, he limped down the steps and 
towards the garden Indeed, the wicket was wide open 
Quite mechamcally, he went mto the garden he may have 
fancied somethmg or heard some famt noise, but, castmg 
a glance leftward, he saw that his master’s wmdow was 
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open, with no one looking out of it “Why is it open*?” 
Grigon thought, “it isn’t summer time ” It was at that 
very moment he glimpsed somethmg unusual at some 
forty paces m front of him a shadowy figure seemed to be 
ninnmg away very rapidly m the darkness “Goodness'” 
cned Gngon and, forgetting the pain m his back, he 
dashed forward to mtercept the running man He took 
a shorter path, evidently being more famihar with the 
layout of the garden than the stranger, who ran past the 
bath-house and made for the fence Keepmg him well m 
sight, Gngon followed him, strammg every nerve, reach- 
mg the fence at the moment the fleeing man had got one 
leg over it Qmte forgetful of his pam Gngon uttered 
a loud cry, rushed at the man, and grabbed the other leg 
with both hands 

His presentiment had mdeed proved true he recognised 
the “monster of a pamade'” 

“Pamcide'” the old man shouted at the top of his 
voice, but no sooner had he done so than he was felled to 
the ground Mitya jumped down and bent over the pros- 
trate figure He was still holding the brass pestle, which 
he now threw away mechamcally mto the grass It feU 
withm a couple of paces of Gngon, but not m the grass 
but on the pathway, where it was most conspicuous For 
several moments he examined the lymg man The old 
man’s head was all blood-stamed, Mitya stretched out 
a hand and began to feel He was later to recall that he 
felt most anxious at the moment “to find out for certam” 
whether he had crushed the skuU or merely stunned the 
old man with the pestle But the bleedmg was profuse, ter- 
ribly profuse, the hot flow drenchmg Mitya’s trembhng 
fingers He remembered pullmg out of a pocket the new 
white handkerchief he had provided himself with for his 
call on Madame Khokhlakov and applymg it to the old 
man’s head m a senseless attempt to wipe the blood from 
the forehead and the face, but &e handkerchief, too, was 
at once soaked m blood “Good Lord, why am I domg 
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that‘s” cried Mitya, suddenly recollecting himself “How 
am I to find out if Fve bashed it in -But then, what 
difference does it make now*?” he suddenly added hope- 
lessly “If I’ve killed him, the thing’s done -Lie there if 
you’ve had yours’” he added aloud, and then made for 
the fence, which he scaled, and began to run along the 
street The blood-soaked handkerchief was clenched m his 
nght fist, and, as he ran, he thrust it into the back coat- 
pocket He ran for all he was worth, and the few pas- 
sers-by he encountered in the dark recalled afterwards 
that on that night they had seen a man runnmg funously 
He rushed back to the Morozov house As soon as he had 
left several hours earher that evemng, Fenya had hastened 
to Nazar Ivanovich, the head janitor, implormg him “for 
the love of Heaven not to admit the captain either that 
day or the next” The man agreed, but it so happened 
that he was suddenly summoned upstairs by the mistress 
of the house and, on the way there on meetmg his 
nephew, a lad of twenty, recently arrived from the 
country, had told him to stand m for him but had for- 
gotten to mstruct him not to admit the captam When 
Mitya knocked at the gate, he was at once recogmsed by 
the lad, whom he had tipped many a time He at once un- 
locked the wicket, let Mitya m, and, with a welcoming 
smile, humed to tell him obhgmgly that Grushenka was 
out 

“But where can she be, Prokhor*^” asked Mitya, stop- 
ping m his tracks 

“She left for Mokroye a short while ago -it’s two hours 
smce Timofei was dnving her” 

“But what for*^” cned Mitya 

“That I can’t say, sir, but I think she’s gone to some 
army officer, who had horses sent for her from there—” 

Mitya left him abruptly and ran mto the house m 
search of Fenya, as though bereft of reason 
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V 

A SUDDEN DEOSION 

Fenya was sitting m the kitchen with her grandmother, 
the two were makmg ready to retire for the mght Trust- 
ing that Nazar Ivanovich would keep watch, they had not 
locked themselves in Mitya came rushmg m, and seized 
Fenya by the throat 

“Speak up* Where is she*? Who is she with at Mok- 
roye*?” he yelled, quite beside himself 

The two women began to scream 

“Fll tell you, Dimtn Fyodorovich, I’U tell you every- 
thing nght away' I won’t hold anything back'” Fenya 
gabbled, frightened to death “She’s gone off to Mokroye, 
to her officer ” 

“What officer*?” Mitya roared 

“The same officer, the one she used to be with five 
years ago until he jilted her and went off,” Fenya 
gabbled 

Dnutn Fyodorovich released his gnp on her throat 

He stood facmg her, wordless and as pale as a sheet, 
but the look m his eyes showed that her words had struck 
home he had realised everything, taken in the entire sit- 
uation The unfortunate Fenya was not, of course, cap- 
able, at the moment, of noting whether he had understood 
or not She remamed seated on the trunk just as she had 
when he had come dashing into the room she was quak- 
ing with fear, her arms outstretched as though m self-de- 
fence, and had frozen m that posture Her dilated, horror- 
stricken pupils were nvetted on him To make matters 
worse, both his hands were smeared with blood he had 
probably wiped off the sweat from his face when he had 
come runnmg to the place, so that there were smears of 
blood both on his forehead and his nght cheek Fenya 
was on the verge of hystencs, while the old cook, almost 
unconscious with terror, had jumped to her feet, stanng at 
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him as though out of her mmd Dmitri stood stock-still 
for a moment and then sank unthinkingly on to a chair 
next to Fenya 

He sat there benumbed with fear Yet everythmg was 
now as clear as daylight that officer -he had known of 
him, had learnt everythmg about him from Grushenka 
herself; he knew that he had wntten to her a month 
before That meant that for a month, a whole month, it 
had all been kept a dead secret from him right up to the 
return of this new nval, to whom he had never even given 
thought* But how could he have failed to do so*^ Why 
had he completely lost sight of the officer, forgotten him 
the moment he had learnt of him? That was the question 
that loomed before him like some hideous monster And 
he was now regardmg that monster with chill fear 

But then he suddenly began to speak to Fenya m a mild 
and gentle tone, just like an affectionate child, seemmg 
qmte obhvious of his havmg just now scared, offended 
and tormented her He suddenly began to question her 
with a preciseness that was extraordmary and even 
astomshmg for a man m his condition And though she 
kept starmg wild-eyed at his blood-stained hands, Fenya 
began to answer every one of his questions with the utmost 
willmgness and alacnty, seemmg eager to present him 
with the unvarnished truth By degrees, and even as 
though glad to do so, she began a detailed account, not 
at all wishmg to hurt him but, on the contrary, as though 
she wanted with all her heart to render him a service She 
described the events of the day down to the minutest 
detail, Rakrtin and Alyosha’s visit, her havmg stood 
watch, her mistress’s departure, and her havmg called out 
to Alyosha from the wmdow, telling him to convey her 
regards to Mitya who should remember for ever how she 
had loved him for one short hour Mitya gave a sudden 
wry smile on hearmg this message, a touch of colour com- 
ing mto his pale cheeks It was at that moment that Fenya 
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said to him without the least apprehension of bemg 
mquisitive 

“What’s wrong with your hands, Dmitn Fyodorovich‘S 
They’re all blood-stamed 

“They are,” Mitya rephed dully, looking at his hands 
absent-nundedly and at once forgettmg all about them 
and Fenya’s question He agam relapsed mto silence 
Some twenty mmutes had passed since he had come run- 
nmg mto the place His recent fear had gone, and he 
seemed to be m the grip of some new and inflexible deci- 
sion He suddenly rose to his feet and smiled pensively 

“What has happened to you, sir's” said Fenya, pomtmg 
to his hands agam She spoke with compassion, as one 
standmg very close to him m his grief 

Agam Mitya looked at his hands 

“It’s blood, Fenya,” he said, givmg her a strange 
glance “Human blood, and, ray God, why should it have 
been split's But, Fenya -there’s a certain fence here-” (he 
looked at her as though setting her a nddle) “a high fence 
and frightful to the view but -when day breaks tomorrow, 
the sun hits the sky, Mitya wdl jump over that fence - 
You don’t seem to understand, Fenya, what fence I mean, 
but never mmd that -it makes no difference, you’ll hear 
of It tomorrow and understand everythmg-and now, fare- 
well’ I won’t stand in her way. I’ll step down -I’ll be 
able to do that Live on, my darlmg-you loved me for 
a bnef hour, but you’ll remember Mitya Karamazov for 
ever She always called me dear Mitya -d’you 
remember?” 

So saymg, he suddenly left the kitchen, which fright- 
ened Fenya almost more than the way he had come nish- 
mg m and fallen upon her 

Exactly ten mmutes later, Dmitri Fyodorovich was call- 
mg on Pyotr Ilyich Perkhotm, the young civil servant he 
had pawned his pistols with It was already half past 
eight, and Pyotr Ilyich, after his tea had just redonned his 
frock-coat and was prepanng to leave for the Metropolis 
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Inn for a game of billiards Mitya intercepted him on his 
way out At the sight of him and his blood-stained face, 
Perkhotm exclaimed 

“Good Lord' What’s the matter with you*?” 

“Here’s what,” Mitya said rapidly, “I’ve come for my 
pistols and brought the money And thanks very much 
I’m in a hurry, Pyotr Ilyich, so please get them at 
once ” 

Pyotr Ilyich was growing more and more surpnsed he 
caught si^t of a thick sheaf of bank-notes m Mitya’s 
hand What was most unusual was that he had entered, 
holdmg the money m a way Perkhotm had never before 
witnessed the notes were all in Mitya’s outstretched right 
hand as if for the world to see Perkhotm’ s servant boy, 
who had met Mitya m the hallway, later said that he had 
entered the hall with the money in his hand, so it must 
have been the way he had held it before him m the street 
They were all hundred-rouble notes m the grip of the 
blood-stamed fingers Questioned later as to the sum of 
the money, Perkhotm replied that it had been hard to 
estimate at a glance, but that it may have been two or 
perhaps three thousand, at any rate, it had been a thick 
wad As he later testified, “Dmitn Fyodorovich was not 
quite himself either -not mtoxicated, but elevated and 
very distrait, yet at the same time, he seemed absorbed m 
something he was givmg thought to but could not unrav- 
el He was m a great hurry, his replies being curt and 
very strange At moments he seemed even cheerful, and m 
no way upset ” 

“But what can be the matter with you"? What h^ hap- 
pened to you*^” cned the dumbfounded Perkhotm 
“Where’s all that blood from‘> From a fall? Just look at 
yourself” 

Takmg Mitya by an elbow, he guided him towards the 
mirror. At the sight of his blood-smeared face, Mitya gave 
a start, and scowled 

Dammit, that was the only thmg lackmg,” he mut- 
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tered m an angry voice Then he rapidly transferred the 
notes to his left hand and jerkily pulled his handkerchief 
out of his pocket However, the handkerchief was soaked 
m blood (he had used it to wipe Gngon’s face and head) 
It had retained practically none of its onginal white, the 
blood had not yet dried but had turned the stiffened 
crumpled handkerchief mto a sticky ball Mitya angnly 
flung It on the floor 

“The deuce take it’ Have you got some rag -to wipe 
myself with*?” 

“So you’re not injured but merely smeared with blood*? 
In that case, you need a wash,” said Perkhotm “The 
wash-stand is over there Let me help you ” 

“A wash-stand*? That’s fine -but what am I to do with 
this*?” asked Mitya, indicating the money in the greatest 
perplexity and looking mquirmgly at Perkhotm, as though 
expecting the latter to decide what he, Mitya, should do 
with his own money 

“Put It m your pocket or leave it on the table here It 
won’t go astray ” 

“My pocket*? Yes, I’ll do that Fme-But don’t you see 
It’s aU nothmg but sheer nonsense*?” he exclaimed, as 
though emergmg from his daze “Look here, let’s first set- 
tle the matter of the pistols Let me have them -and here’s 
your money -because I’m badly m need of them -and 
I haven’t a single minute to spare-” 

Peehng a hundred-rouble note from the wad, he held it 
out to Perkhotm 

“But I haven’t got the change,” said the latter 
“Haven’t you got a smaller denommation*?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Mitya, agam eyeing the money, 
and, as if uncertam of his own words, felt two or three of 
the upper-lying notes between finger and thumb “No, 
they’re all the same,” he added, giving Perkhotm another 
questiomng look 

“Where’s all that sudden wealth from*?” the latter asked 
“Just a moment I’ll send my boy to the Plotnikovs They 
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close late and may be able to change it Hi, Misha,” he 
called mto the hallway 

“To the Plotnikov shop -excellent’” cried Mitya as 
though struck by some thought “Misha,” he said, turning 
to the boy as he came in “Look here, run along to the 
Plotnikovs and say that Dmitri Fyodorovich sends his 
compliments and will be along presently -Stay, stay tell 
them to get some champagne ready -say, about three 
dozen and have them packed when I come, in the way 
they did when I went to Mokroye-I ordered four dozen 
that time,” he explamed, suddenly addressing Perkhotm 
“They’ll know-don’t you worry, Misha,” he went on, 
tummg agam to the lad “Listen carefully tell them to in- 
clude cheese, Strasbourg pies, smoked salmon, ham, 
caviare, and all the rest they have m stock -a hundred 
roubles’ worth, or a hundred and twenty, like last time- 
Stay they are not to forget the goodies sweets, pears, up 
to four water-melons -no, one will do, then, chocolate, 
fruit and nunt drops, toffee -well, everythmg m the 
hamper they got up for me last time when I went to 
Mokroye-to the value of three hundred roubles with the 
champagne -Let them do the same this time And 
remember, Misha -if that’s your name -it is Misha, isn’t 
it*^” he said, tummg to Perkhotm agam 

“Just a moment,” the latter put m, hstemng and 
observmg with some perturbation, “you’d better go there 
and tell them yourself, he’ll get it all wrong” 

“He will mdeed, I can see that’ Oh, Misha, and I was 
gomg to embrace you for carrymg my errand— Well, 
there’s ten roubles for you if you don’t get it wrong -Off 
with you and get gomg— the champagne— that’s the mam 
thmg they should get ready, as well as brandy, and red 
and white wme, and aU that sort of thmg, hke last time— 
They should know what I ordered then ” 

Look here’ Perkhotm agam put m, this time with im- 
patience I teU you let him mn over there to change the 
note and tell them not to lock up, and then you’ll go 
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there yourself and order what you need -Now let me have 
that note Misha, off with you and make it snappy’” 
Perkhotm evidently wished to get Misha away as soon as 
possible because the lad seemed rooted to the spot, his 
eyes fixed on the caller’s blood-smeared face and the 
tremblmg blood-stamed fingers clutchmg the wad of 
bank-notes, his mouth gapmg m amazement and fear, and 
apparently imderstandmg very little of Mitya’s mstruc- 
tions 

“And now have a wash,” said Perkhotm severely “Put 
the money on the table or else thrust it m your pocket - 
That’s ri^t, take your frock-coat off” 

And as he began to help him out of his frock-coat, he 
agam exclaimed 

“Look, your frock-coat is blood-stamed, too'” 

“No, It’s not the frock-coat -Just a httle here on the 
sleeve -And that’s only here where the handkerchief was 
lymg It has soaked through the pocket I must have sat 
on the handkerchief at Fenya’s, and the blood soaked 
through,” Mitya at once explamed with a kmd of trustful- 
ness that was amazing Perkhotm hstened with a frown 
“How on earth has that come about You must have 
been mvolved m a fight with somebody,” he muttered 
Mitya began to wash, with Perkhotm holdmg the jug 
and pouring the water Mitya was m a hurry and did not 
soap his hands properly (his hands tremblmg, as Perkho- 
tm later recalled) The host at once told him to use more 
soap and lather his hands more, he seemed more and 
more m command of the situation We shall observe, m 
passing, that he was a young man of character 

“Look, there’s still some blood to wash away under 
your nails And now for your face -here, on the temples 
and by the ear -Are you gomg m that shirt‘s And where 
are you gomg*^ Look, your nght sleeve cuff is all 
bloodied ” 

“So It is,” Mitya remarked, examining the cuff 
“Then change the shirt ” 
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“No time for that I think,” Mitya went on just as 
trustfully, now wiping his face and hands with a towel 
and donmng his frock-coat, “I’ll turn the cuff up at 
the \^Tist, like this, so it won’t show from the sleeve - 
See*?” 

“And now tell how it came about? Have you been 
fightmg somebody'^ At the tavern again, hke that tune'? 
Was It the captain you beat up and pulled by the beard 
like that time*?” asked Perkhotm as if m reproach “Who 
else have you thrashed— or murdered perhaps*?” 

“Rubbish!” said Mitya 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Mitya, and suddenly grinned “I 
just knocked an old lady over m the city square just 
now ” 

“Knocked her over”? An old lady*?” 

“No, an old man’” cned Mitya, with a laugh lookmg 
Perkhotm straight m the face, and shoutmg as though the 
latter was deaf 

“Dammit, who was it. an old man or an old woman*?— 
You haven’t murdered anyone, have you*?” 

“We made up We had a fight and then made up It 
happened at a certam place We parted fnends A certam 
fool-but he’s forgiven me— I hope he’s forgiven me— He 
wouldn t have done so if he’d risen to his feet,” said 
Mitya v-ith a sudden wink “Only, to hell with him, Pyotr 
Ilyich, to hell with him’ No more of it— I don’t want to 
discuss It just now!” said Mitya abruptly 

I was askmg because really you shouldn’t pick quar- 
rels with all kmds of p>eople with little or no reason, just 
as you did with that captam. You’ve been m a shmdy and 
now you re off for a spree— that’s you all over Three 

dozen bottles of champagne— what d’you want all that 
for?” 

“Bravo’ And now let me have my pistols Really, I’m 
short of time I’d love to have a chat with you, my dear 
ellow, but I haven’t got the time Besides, there’s no need 
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for that, for it’s too late But where’s the money'? Where 
have I put it*?” he cned, turning out his pockets 

“It’s lying on the table -you put it there yourself Have 
you forgotten*? You seem to treat money hke so much dirt 
or water Here are your pistols It’s so odd -your pawning 
them a little after five o’clock for ten roubles and 
now tummg up with thousands Two or three 
perhaps*?” 

“Three, I should imagine,” said Mitya with a laugh, 
stuffing the money mto a side trouser pocket 

“You’ll mislay it that way Are you an owner of 
gold-mmes*?” 

“Mmes*? Gold-mines’” roared Mitya, bursting mto 
laughter “Would you like to set out for the gold-mines, 
Perkhotm*? A local lady will fork out three thousand rou- 
bles if only you’ll go That’s what she did for me -she’s so 
much m love with gold-mmes D’you know Madame 
Khokhlakov'?” 

“I haven’t made her acquamtance, but I’ve heard of her 
and seen her Was it reaUy she who gave you the three 
thousand -just hke that*?” asked Perkhotm with a mis- 
trustful look 

“You’ll call on this Madame Khokhlakov tomorrow as 
soon as the sun hits the sky -the eternally young Phoebus 
will rise, praismg and glorifying the Lord You will ask her 
yourself whether she forked out the three thousand, or did 
not Fmd out from her ” 

“I don’t know what terms she and you are on -but she 
must have given it to you if you are so positive about 
It So you picked up the money but, instead of going off 
to Siberia, you’ll just make ducks and drakes of it -But 
where are you actually off to now*?” 

“Mokroye ” 

“To that place*? But it’s night already'” 

“One can fall from riches to rags, you know'” Mitya 
exclaimed 

“Rags*? With all those thousands of yours^” 
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“I don’t mean the thousands To hell with them I’m 
speakmg of the ways of women* 

Wayward is the heart of woman, 

Fickle and imvirtuous 

I quite agree with Ulysses when he says that ” 

“I don’t follow you” 

“Do I seem drunk 

“Not drunk, but something worse ” 

“Fm drunk m the spint, Pyotr Ilyich, m the spint, but 
enough, enough of that-” 

“What’s that you’re doing -loadmg your pistoU” 

“I am ” 

Indeed, Mitya had unfastened the pistol-case, opened 
the powder flask, and poured and rammed m the charge 
mto one of the pistols He then took a bullet, and held it 
up between fmger and thumb m front of the candle before 
msertmg it 

“Why are you eyeing the bullet*^” Perkhotm asked, 
watchmg him with uneasy cunosity 
“It’s a fancy I have Now would you, for instance, exam- 
me the bullet, or wouldn’t you, if you loaded the pistol 
with the mtention of blowmg out your brains'^” 

“But why examme it*^” 

“If It’s to enter my brain, it’s a matter of mterest to see 
what it looks like— However, all that’s a lot of nonsense, 
fleetmg nonsense Now that’s done with,” he added, plac- 
mg the bullet m the barrel and r ammin g home the tow 
wad “My dear fellow, that’s all stuff and nonsense, if 
only you knew what nonsense it is! Let me have a piece 
of paper, will you*^” 

“Here you are ” 

“No, just a clean sheet of ordmary note-paper That’s 
nght ” Takmg a pen from the table, Milya quickly wrote 
down two hnes, folded the paper m four and put it m his 
waistcoat pocket He then replaced the pistols m the case, 
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locked It, picked it up, and gave Perkhotm a long and 
pensive smile 
“Let’s be going,” he said 

“Where to*? No, stay a moment -You may well get the 
idea of sending that bullet into your bram-” said Perkho- 
tm uneasily 

“That bullet’s all rubbish* I want to hve on, for I love 
life* You may be sure of that I have a love for the gold- 
en-curled Phoebus and his glowing light -Are you cap- 
able of steppmg down, my dear Pyotr Ilyich*?” 

“What you mean by that*?” 

“Givmg way Yielding way for a dear creature and for 
a hateful one So that the hated shall become dear to you- 
that’s what I mean * And bemg able to say to them God 
be with you, go your way, pass by, while I-” 

“While you*?” 

“Never mmd Let’s be going ” 

“Really, I must tell someone to prevent you from going 
there,” said Perkhotm, eyemg him “What should you be 
gomg to Mokroye for*?” 

“There’s a woman there, a woman, and that’s aU you 
should know, Pyotr Ilyich Quite enough*” 

“Look here, you may be a wild man, but I’ve always 
hked you m a way -that’s why I’m womed ” 

“Thank you, my friend I’m a wild man, you say Wild 
men, wild men* TTiat’s what I keep on saymg wdd men* 
Ah, here comes Misha I seem to have forgotten him ” 
The boy came dashmg m with a fistful of small notes 
and reported that thmgs were humming at the Plot- 
nikovs’, with bottles, fish and tea and the hke bemg pre- 
pared for the hamper, which would be ready presently 
Mitya took a ten-rouble note, which he gave to Perkho- 
tm, and then another, which he tossed to Misha 
“Don’t dare do that*” Perkhotm exclaimed, “Not m 
my house, for it sets a bad example Put your money 
away Put it here Why should you squander it hke that*? 
It’ll prove very handy tomorrow* You’ll be commg to me 
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to borrow the ten roubles And why are you stuffmg it all 
in your side pocket*^ You’ll lose it’’ 

“Look here, my dear fellow, can’t we go to Mokroye 
together?” 

“Why should I go there*^’* 

“Look here, if you wish. I’ll uncork a bottle straight- 
away and we’ll toast life I feel like a dnnk, and especially 
with you I’ve never had a dnnk with you before, have 
I?” 

“Don’t mind if I do We can have a dnnk at the tavern 
I’m setting out there at once” 

“There’s no time for that We’ll have that dnnk in the 
Plotnikov’s back room And now, may I set you 
a nddle2” 

“Go ahead ” 

Mitya produced the piece of paper from his waistcoat 
pocket, unfolded it and showed it to Perkhotm. Wntten 
on it in a bold and clear hand were the words 
“I am passmg sentence on myself for the whole of my 
life, I am punishing myself for the whole of my hfe 
“Really I must let someone know. I’ll do that nght 
now,’* said Perkhotin, on readmg the note 

“You won’t have the tune, old man. Come along for 
that drink. Come’” 

The Plotnikov shop was located only next door but one 
from Perkhotm’s house, at the street comer. It was the 
leadmg grocery m our town, quite a good one, m facL It 
stocked everythmg obtamable in the capital grocenes of 
every kind, wmes “bottled by the Yehseyev Bros firm”, 
fruit of every description, cigars, tea, sugar, coffee, and 
what not It was always served by three shop-assistants 
and two errand boys. Though our parts had grown 
pooret, the landed propnetors had gone, and trade had 
slackened, the grocery remamed just as prosperous as 
before, m fact more so with every year, for its stocks 
attracted customers all the time Mitya’s arrival was 
awaited there with impatience They remembered only too 
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well how, some three or four weeks previously, he had 
bought, all at one go, provisions and wme of every kmd 
to the value of several hundred roubles paid in cash (for, 
of course, he was not granted any credit), it was also 
remembered that, just as on this occasion, he had been 
holdmg a fistful of hundred-rouble notes, which he had 
splashed all round, without any chaffermg, and without 
thinkmg, or even bothermg to thmk why he should need 
so much wmes, provisions and the hke It was later the 
talk of the town that, havmg driven off with Grushenka 
to Mokroye, he had “poured three thousand roubles 
down the dram in a single night and the followmg day, 
retummg to town from the spree down to his last copeck, 
and without a stitch on his back ” He had brought m an 
entire Gypsy camp (staying m our neighbourhood at the 
time), who m two days had gulled him out of no end of 
money whilst he was m his cups, and drank most of his 
expensive wme He was held up to ndicule, m reports 
about these happenings, for havmg made the yokels there 
drunk on champagne and feasted the village women and 
girls to satiety on sweets and Strasbourg pies Much fun 
was poked, especially at the local tap house (not m his 
presence, of course, for that would have been somewhat 
dangerous), at Mitya’s frank admission, made m public, 
that the only reward he had won from Grushenka for the 
entire “escapade” had been “permission to kiss her foot, 
^d nothmg more” 

When Mitya and Perkhotm arrived at the shop, they 
found, at the entrance, a rug-covered cart with a belled 
and beribboned troika harnessed to it, with coachman 
Andrei m the driver’s seat awaitmg Mitya The hamper of 
provisions was practically ready, and the shop people 
were only awaiting his arrival to load it on the cart Per- 
khotm was greatly surpnsed 

“How did you get hold of this troika at such short 
notice 2” he asked Mitya 

“I ran mto Andrei on my way here, and told him to 
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drive straight here to the shop There’s no time to be lost' 
I travelled with Timofei last time, but he drove off with 
a certain charmer just ahead of me. We shan’t be far 
behmd, shall we, Andrei‘S” 

“They won’t be more than an hour ahead of us at 
most, sir, perhaps less'” Andrei hastened to reply “I 
helped Timofei harness his team, so I know the road he’ll 
take His pace can’t compare with ours, Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich, not by a long chalk The difference will be less than 
an hour,” was the retort put m by Andrei, a middle-aged 
coachman, lanky and carroty-haired, m an undeijacket 
and a long peasant-style overcoat over his left arm 
“I’ll tip you fifty roubles if you’re only an hour 
behmd ” 

“I can promise an hour, sir, Dmitn Fyodorovich, but 
we may make it m half that time'” 

Though Mitya was fussing about giving orders, his 
speech was strange, somewhat disjomted, and hardly very 
consistent He would launch out into some matter and 
then break off Perkhotm found it necessary to come to 
his aid 

“Four hundred roubles’ worth, no less, just like last 
time,” Mitya commanded “Four dozen bottles of cham- 
pagne, and not a bottle less ” 

“What do you need so much for*? What’s the idea*^ 
Stay'” Perkhotm bellowed “What’s m this basket? There 
can’t be four hundred roubles’ worth here'” 

The busthng shop-assistants at once explamed to him m 
the most molhfymg of tones that the first hamper con- 
tained only half a dozen bottles of champagne, as well as 
“all kmds of mitial necessities” such as snacks, sweets, 
fruit-drops and the like, while the more substantial food- 
stuffs would be packed and forwarded, as it had been 
on the previous occasion, by special delivery, also by troi- 
ka and withm an hour of Dmitri Fyodorovich’s arrival at 
his destmation 

And not more than an hour,” Mitya msisted vehe- 
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mently, “and with plenty of fruit-drops and fondants, the 
girls over there are very fond of them ” 

“The fondants are all nght, but why four dozen bot- 
tles'^ One will do,” said Perkhotm almost m anger He 
began hagghng, and demanded that the bill should be 
shown to him, and would not calm down However, he 
could not tnm the bill by more than a hundred roubles, it 
being finally agreed that only three himdred roubles’ 
worth would be sent off 

“To the devil with you»” cned Perkhotm, seemmg to 
think better of how he should act “What has it got to do 
with me*^ You may pour your money down the drain if 
It’s been so easily come by*” 

“Come this way, you close-fisted man, and cool down,” 
said Mitya, dragging him mto a back room “We’ll be 
served a bottle of champagne presently, so we can have 
a drink Look here, Pyotr Ilyich, come along with me, for 
you’re a man after my own heart ” 

Mitya sat down on a wicker chair standmg m front of 
a tmy table with a filthy table-cloth on it Perkhotm took 
a seat opposite, and the champagne was immediately 
forthcommg The two were asked whether they would like 
oysters -“first-class oysters, just received” 

“To hell with oysters, I don’t care for them We need 
nothmg else, anyway,” Perkhotm snapped almost resent- 
fully 

“There’s no time for the oysters,” Mitya remarked, 
“and I have no appetite anyway D’you know, old 
man,” he contmued suddenly and with feeling, “I’ve never 
liked all this discord ” 

“Who does, after all? Gracious, three dozen bottles for 
muzhiks' It’s enough to make anyone blow his top 
“That’s not what I mean I’m speakmg of the higher 
harmony There’s no harmony withm me, none of the 
higher harmony— But— all that’s over and done with Its 
no use agomsmg Too late m the day, damn it' All my 
life’s been marked by discord, so it’s time for bnnging 
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some accord into it Sounds like a play on words, doesn’t 

It?” 

“You’re talking through your hat, not playing on 
words ” 


Glory to God in the Highest, 

Glory to God m me^ 

The lines burst out of my soul once -more of a plaint 
than a verse ^ -I made them up myself- but it was not 
when I was dragging that captain by his beard-” 
“Why do you have to bring that up now?” 

“Why, indeed*^ That’s all tommy rot’ All things come 
to an end, all things are levelled down’ Comes the sum- 
ming up, and then the drop of the curtam ” 

“You know, I can’t get those pistols of yours out of my 
rmnd ” 

“They’re tommy rot too’ Down your dnnk, and don’t 
let your imagination run away with you I love hfe, 
always have loved it excessively, even revoltmgly so ’ Well, 
enough of that’ Let’s drink to life, old man, a toast to 
life’ Why am I pleased with myself, as I am*^ I’m vile, but 
pleased with myself Yet the thought that I’m vile but 
pleased with myself is wonymg to me I bless the Crea- 
tion and Pm now ready to bless God and what he has 
created, but -I must extermmate a noxious msect to stop 
it from crawlmg about and rummg other lives -Let’s drink to 
hfe, brother’ What can be more precious than life‘s 
Nothing, nothmg at all ’ Here’s to life and a queen among 
women ” 

“AH nght, here’s to hfe, and to your queen, if you so 
wish’” 

They swallowed a tumbler each Though he looked 
ebuUient and expansive, Mitya was somehow sad as 
though the burden of some overwhelmmg care was weigh- 
ing on his mmd 

“Misha -so your Misha’s come? Misha, my lad, come 
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over here and dnnk this glass to Phoebus, the golden- 
haired of tomorrow mom-” 

“Why are you letting him have that*^” Perkhotm cned 
m exasperation 

“Oh, let me do it, please It’s a whim of mine ” 
“Oh, helP” 

Misha emptied the glass, bowed, and dashed off 
“It’s somethmg he’ll remember,” Mitya observed 
“Woman, I just love woman* What is a woman”? She’s the 
queen of the earth* But my heart is sad, so sad, Pyotr 
Ilyich D’you remember those Imes m Hamlet ‘I’m very 
sorry, good Horatio '-Alas, poor Yorick*’ Perhaps I’m 
a Yonck? Indeed, I am a Yonck, and the skull will come 
later ” 

Perkhotm was hstemng m silence Mitya, too, was silent 
for a while 

“What kmd of doggie is that*?” he suddenly, if absent- 
mmdedly, asked a shop-assistant on noticing a pretty lap- 
dog with black eyes, sittmg m the comer 

“It belongs to the mistress,” the man replied “She 
came here with it a short while ago, and has forgotten it 
rU have to take it back ” 

“I once saw one just like it-m the regiment,” said 
Mitya pensively, “only it had a broken hind leg- Inciden- 
tally, Pyotr Ilyich, I’d like to ask you somethmg have 
you ever stolen anything m your life*?” 

“What a question*?” 

“Well, I was just askmg I mean somethmg that wasn’t 
yours -from somebody’s pocket, you know*? I’m not refer- 
rmg to government money because that’s stolen by practi- 
cally everybody, mcludmg you, of course-” 

“Oh, go to hell ” 

“I mean somethmg that isn’t yours -straight from 
a pocket, from a purse, eh?” 

“I did steal a twenty-copeck com from my mother once 
I was mne at the time I took it from the table on the 
quiet, and clutched it m my hand ” 
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“Well, how did it all end*^” 

“Nothing out of the ordinary I kept it for three days, 
then felt ashamed of myself, owned up and gave it back ” 
“What happened then‘s” 

“I was given a thrashing, of course But what about 
you"^ Haven’t you ever stolen anything‘s” 

“I have,” said Mitya with a sly wmk 
“What was It'S” asked Perkhotin inquisitively 
“A twenty-copeck com from my mother when I was 
nme Gave it back three days later.” Having said this, 
Mitya suddenly rose to his feet 

“Isn’t It time to make haste, Dmitn Fyodorovich'S 
Andrei suddenly called from the shop door. 

“Are you ready's Let’s be gomg then*” said Mitya, gal- 
vanised mto activity “Just a last word and -Andrei, have 
a glass of vodka for the road* Give him a glass of brandy 
on top of that* And put the pistol-case under my seat^ 
Well, good-bye, Pyotr Uyich, don’t think ill of me 
“But you’ll be back tomorrow, won’t yon's” 

“Without fail ” 

“Will you pay the bill now, sir's” asked the shop-assist- 
ant, dartmg forward 

“Oh, yes, the bill* Of course, of course*” 

And agam he puUed his fistful of notes out of his pock- 
et, peeled three one-hundred-rouble notes off the bundle, 
flung them down on the counter, and hurried out of the 
shop All the assistants followed him, bowmg and scrap- 
mg, with effusive expressions of good wishes Andrei 
grunted m appreciation of the brandy he had just swal- 
lowed, and was about to take his seat when Fenya quite 
unexpectedly came dashmg up, quite breathless With 
a cry, she clasped her hands m supphcation and fell at his 
feet 

“Oh, SIT, dear Dmitn Fyodorovich, do no harm to my 
rmstress*— It’s all because of me because I told you every- 
thing*— Do no harm to him either— he was once her lover* 
He’U marry my mistress now— that’s why he’s returned 
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from Siberia Oh, sir, dear sir, don’t do away with 
another’s hfe'” 

“Aha, so that’s how it is’ Well, you’re certamly heading 
for trouble’” Perkhotm muttered under his breath 
“Everythmg’s perfectly clear now, as clear as daylight 
Look here, Dmitn Fyodorovich, let me have your pistols 
at once if you want to do the right thing,” he exclaimed to 
Mitya m a loud voice “D’you hear, Dmitn 
“The pistols'? Wait awhile, my dear chap, I’ll tlmow 
them mto the first ditch on the way,” Mitya replied “Get 
up, Fenya, don’t kneel to me Mitya would not do any- 
body m, this foohsh man wiU never do any harm to any- 
body agam Listen, Fenya,” he cned out to her as he 
seated himself “I offended you a short while ago, so for- 
give the scoundrel, forgive and forget -And if you can’t, 
what difference does it make*? For nothmg matters any 
more’ Dnve off, Andrei, speed along like the wmd’” 
Andrei started up his horses, to the jmglmg of their 
bells 

“Farewell, Pyotr Ilyich’ My last tear of regret will be 
for you’-” 

“He’s talkmg bunkum though he’s not drunk’” Perkho- 
tm thought as he watched him drive off He had had half 
a mmd to stay on to attend to the forwardmg of the rest 
of the provisions and wmes (also by a troika), for he 
knew m advance that Mitya would be cheated and 
defrauded, but, overcome by a feelmg of anger with him- 
self, he swore under his breath and went off to his mn for 
a game of billiards 

“He’s a fool though not a bad fellow—” he muttered 
under his breath as he walked along “I’ve heard some- 
thmg of that officer -Gnishenka’s old flame Well, if he’s 
turned up— Oh, damn those pistols’ But, hang it all, am 
I his keeper*? Let thmgs run their course’ Besides, it’ll all 
fizzle out Just a lot of loud talk They’ll get drunk, start 
a brawl, and then make it up agam Are they senous peo- 
ple*? And what’s all this T’ll step down’, T’ll pumsh 
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myself -It’ll all come to nothing He was yelling such 
loud words a thousand times while he was drunk at the 
tavern But he isn’t drunk now, though he says he’s 
‘drunk m spint’-how the rascals love resounding words 
Am I supposed to be his keeper‘d He couldn’t keep out of 
a brawl -his kisser was all bloodied up Who was it with*^ , 
rU find out at the tavern His handkerchief was also soak- 
mg with blood -The deuce take it- he left it lymg on my ’ 
floor -Well, I couldn’t care less!” ' 

On reaching the tavern very much out of humour, he at 
once made up a game of billiards, which improved his 
temper He began another game, dunng which he sud- 
denly told a partner that Dmitri Karamazov seemed to be 
flush agam to the tune of some three thousand roubles, 
he had seen the money with his own eyes, and Dmitri had ^ 
dnven off to Mokroye for another spree with Grushenka. 

The news was received with almost unexpected curiosity > 
by the company, who all began to discuss it most ear- [ 
nestly and without the least hilanty, even breakmg off , ^ 
their games ^ 

“Three thousand‘s But where could he have got the 
money's” ' 

More questions were forthcoming, Madame Khokh- ^ 
Iakov bemg discounted as a source of the wmdfall 
“Could he have robbed his old man's” 

“Three thousand * There’s somethmg fishy about that ” j 
“He did vow to do his father m, didn’t he's All of us i 
here heard that And he did speak of three thousand 
roubles-” ' 

Perkhotm hstened to the talk, and then his rephes to 
the questions asked him became terse and guarded He i 
made no mention of the blood on Mitya’ face and hands, 
though he had meant to do on his way to the place The 
third game was begun and the subject of Mitya was grad- 1 
ually dropped, but by the end of the game, Perkhotm ^ 
felt he had enough, laid his cue down, and left the place, jy 
without havmg supper, as had been his mtention On 
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reaching the town square, he stopped short m perplexity, 
feeling even surpnsed at himself He suddenly reahs^ 
that he felt an urge to go straight to the Karamazov 
house to ascertain whether anythmg untoward had hap- 
pened there “I shall awaken the entire household for 
some trifhng reason, and create a disturbance Dammit, 
am I supposed to be a kmd of keeper to them‘d” 
He made straight for home in the worst of humours, 
but suddenly recalled Fenya “Why on earth didn’t 
I question her,” he thought with vexation “I’d have 
learnt everythmg ” He was suddenly overcome by so irre- 
sistible a desire to see her and find out thmgs that, half- 
way towards home, he turned abruptly towards the Moro- 
zov house, where Grushenka rented rooms He knocked 
at the wicket, the sound seemmg so loud m the silence of 
the night that it served to somehow sober him and rouse 
his ire Besides, there was no response from the sleepmg 
house “I’ll be creatmg a disturbance here, too,” he 
thought with a kmd of pang in his heart but, mstead of 
makmg off, he began banging at the wicket door with 
might and mam, the noise resounding through the street 
“Come what may. I’ll get them on their feet'” he mut- 
tered, his fury mountmg with each knock, yet redoubling 
his efforts 


VI 

HERE I COME' 

Meanwhile Dmitri Fyodorovich was speeding towards 
Mokroye It was a httle over twenty versts to Mokroye, 
but Andrei’s troika galloped along at a spankmg pace that 
bid fair to get there m an hour and a quarter Mitya 
seemed refreshed by the rapid motion The air was cool 
and bracmg, and the lummous stars were bright m the sky 
overhead It was on that very night and perhaps at that 
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very hour when Alyosha fell prone on the ground “vow- 
ing vehemently to love the earth for ever and ever ” As 
for Mitya, his soul was unquiet, very unquiet and, though 
there was much to torment it now, all his being yearned 
for her alone, his queen, to whom he was speeding so as 
to look on her for the last time There is one thmg I can 
aver for certain never for a moment was there even any 
uncertamty in his heart I may perhaps not be believed if 
I say that this jealous man felt not the least jealousy of 
this new rival, this “army officer”, who had materialised 
out of thin air Were any other such a one to have 
appeared, that would have at once aroused his jealousy, 
and he might very well have steeped his terrible hands in 
blood again, but, as he spied along on his troika, he did 
not feel the least hostility -let alone jealous hatred -to- 
wards her “first lover” , true, he had not yet set eyes on the 
man “This is a clear-cut matter,” he thought, “something 
the two of them are entitled to, he was her first love, 
which has remamed green these five years, consequently, 
she has loved him alone all those years, so where do 
I come in? Why should I come between them‘d Stand 
down, Mitya, and yield way* Indeed, what am I now*^ It s 
all over and done with, even apart from the officer Even 
had he never shown up, everythmg would have been 
a dead letter anyway-” 

Had he been capable of reasoning, he would have given 
vent to his feelmgs m words such as these But at the 
moment, he was already mcapable of reasonmg His pres- 
ent resolve appeared on the spur of the moment, quite 
mvoluntanly, it had been foreglimpsed and accepted m its 
entirety and with all it entailed, at Fenya’s first words 
a short while before Yet, despite all his resolve, his heart 
was troubled, even to agony Ms resolve brought him no 
tranquility There was so much behmd him, and it tor- 
mented him At moments, he found it strange had he not 
passed sentence on himself and committed it to paper “I 
am passing sentence on myself”? The paper was lymg all 
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ready m his pocket, the pistol was loaded, his mind had 
been made up on how he was to meet the first hot rays of 
Phoebus, the golden-haired, on the morrow mom, yet he 
felt unto anguish that he could not wipe clean the slate of 
his past, all that was behmd him -and this was a source 
of torment to him, piercmg his heart with a sense of de- 
spair There was an mstant during his drive when he felt 
an impulse to make Andrei stop, jump off the cart, pull 
out the loaded pistol and put an end to it all, without 
even waitmg for the advent of dawn However, the mstant 
was gone in a flash The troika galloped on, “devouring 
the versts” and the closer his destination drew, the more 
the thought of her, and her alone, rendered him breath- 
less, to the exclusion of all the fear-mspirmg phantoms 
from his mind Oh, how he longed to see her, to catch 
a glimpse of her if only from afar’ “She’s with him now, 
so I’ll just have a look at her with her former sweet- 
heart-it’s all I want ” Never before had his heart been 
engulfed m so much love for that woman, who had so 
fateful an influence on his life, never before had he felt 
such new feelmgs, unexpected even to himself, bordenng 
on a tender devoutness, complete self-abnegation “And 
disappear from the scene I shall'” he suddenly decided in 
an onrush of almost hystencal ecstasy 
They had been gallopmg along for close on an hour 
Mitya had been silent, and Andrei, though usually talka- 
tive, had not uttered a word either, as if fearful of speak- 
mg, and confined himself to urging his lean but spirited 
bays forward Mitya cned m acute alarm 
“But Andrei' Supposing they’re asleep'” 

The thought occurred to him suddenly it had not come 
into his mmd before 
“That may very well be so, sir ” 

Mitya frowned darkly he was hastemng there with 
such feelmgs -and what if they were asleep -with him next 
to her perhaps-*^ A feehng of rancour welled up in his 
heart 
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“Dnve them flat out, Andrei’ Whip them up’ Faster’” 
Mitya cried m a frenzy 

P raps they haven’t gone to bed,” Andrei surmised 

after a pause “Timofei said there was quite a crowd over 
there-” 

“At the postmg-station?” 

Not over there, but at the Plastunovs’, at the inn 
They keep a hvery stable, sir” 

I know that, but why do you say there’s quite a crowd 
there Where from'? Who are they?” Mitya exclaimed, 
much put out at this unexpected piece of news 

Timofei was saymg they’re all of the quahty— two of 
them from our town, only I don’t know who they are 
Timofei was saymg that two are local gentlemen, and two 
others seem to be strangers There may be more besides, 

but I didn t ask him properly He said they were playing 
cards ” 

‘‘Cards?” 

Yes, sir, p’raps they haven’t gone to bed if they’re 

playmg cards It must be gettmg on for eleven o’clock, no 
later 

Hurry up, Andrei, make it faster’” Mitya agam cried 
nervously 

There s something I’d like to ask you, sir,” Andrei 
contmued after some silence, “only I’m afraid it may 
make you angry ” 

“What is It*?” 

‘Well, Fenya fell at your feet a short while ago, sir, and 
Eg you to do her mistress no harm, or to somebody 
ese too -so here’s what, sir. I’m takmg you there now 

m sorry to be saymg this, perhaps my conscience has 
made me say siUy thmgs ” 

be^nd^ suddenly grabbed him by the shoulders from 
^ dnver, aren’t vou*?” he began m a fury 
Then don’t you know you’ve got to yield way to 
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Others'? What kind of dnver is it, I ask you, that never 
yields way to others -look out, here I come’ No, driver, 
you’ve no nght to run over others’ You musn’t crush 
others, or rum their hves If you’ve done that, inflict 
pumshment on yourself- if you’ve rumed another’s life, 
pumsh yourself and withdraw” 

All this burst forth from Mitya frantically, as it were 
Tholigh taken somewhat aback, Andrei went on m the 
same vem 

“That’s true, sir You’re quite nght when you say one 
shouldn’t crush or torment another, or even any hvmg 
creature, for any creature, sir, is God’s handiwork -a 
horse, for instance But that’s somethmg many do -our 
coachmen, for mstance- There’s no holding them back, 
for they don’t spare their horses ” 

“Dnvmg where -towards Hell?” Mitya broke m, burst- 
mg mto his sudden and abrupt laughter “Andrei, you 
soul of sunphcity,” he went on, again grabbmg Andrei 
firmly by his shoulders “Tell me will Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich Karamazov go straight to Hell, or won’t he*? What 
do you think*?” 

“That I can’t say It depends on you, sir, for you’re - 
You see, sir, when the Son of God was crucified and died, 
he came down from the cross straight mto Hell, where he 
set free all the souls that were m torment there Then 
a great plamt arose from Hell, because the devils were 
afeard that no more sinners would be arrivmg So the 
Lord said to them, ‘Complam no more, you there m Hell, 
for there will be commg to you notables, governors, chief 
justices and nch men of every kmd, and you will be re- 
plemshed, as you have been throughout the ages, until 
I return’ That’s the truth, sir, just what He said-” 
“What a splendid folk legend’ Whip up the left-hand 
horse, Andrei’” 

“So you see who Hell’s for, sir,” said Andrei, whippmg 
up the horse, “but you, sir, are just like a httle child - 
that’s what we thmk you are— And though you are quick 
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^ Lord will forgive your simplicity of 

“And you, Andrei, will you forgive me*^” 

There s nothing I should forgive you for, sir You’ve 
done me no harm ” 

No, I mean all the others I have harmed can you- 
here on the road and on your own, can you forgive me 

tor all the others'? Speak up, you simple heart of the com- 
mon manf” ^ 

“Lordie> Your words are so strange that I feel afraid to 
be dnvmg you-” 

But Mitya gave no heed to his words He was 

muttering fevenshly to himself 
ord, accept me m all my lawlessness, but do not 
pass ju gement on me. Let thy judgement pass me by- 
on emn me not, for I have condemned myself, condemn 

^ Lord! Vile though I am, I love 
thee even if thou sendest me mto hell, I shall love thee 
there too, and shall cry out from there that I love thee 
ver astingly-But let me go on lovmg-here and now, till 
tfiv cnn’ another five hours until the first ardent ray of 
nZ I f j soul I love and can- 

^^st me what I am I shall gaUop up 

‘You are nght to 

no mnrf^ tn farewell, and forget your victim, give 

no more thought to me’’” 

his Mu^ ^ Mokroye ’ cned Andrei, pomtmg ahead with 

su^denlv^lf^^^^^+u scattered over a vast area 

Mo We of the mght 

who were alreari thousand inhabitants, 

Mitya as 

whip toZZ^e'pias'h' iMidrei. pointing with his 

P towards the Piastunov mn, which stood at the entry 
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to the Village, with the six windows giving on the street all 
ht up 

“Indeed, they are’” Mitya exclaimed joyfully “Drive 
up with a dash, with all the noise you can’ Make the 
horse-bells jmgle for all they’re worth, for all of them 
to know that I’m here For here I come’” cried Mitya m 
a frenzy 

Andrei whipped his tired team into a gallop, and mdeed 
had them dash with the utmost panache to the inn 
entrance, where he pulled up the steammg and outspent 
horses Mitya jumped off the cart at the moment the inn- 
keeper, on his way to retire for the mght, came out 
on to the porch to find out who had amved m so dashing 
a manner 

“Is that you, Tnfon Bonsovich*?” 

The innkeeper, bendmg down, peered into the darkness, 
and then came runmng down the steps with obsequious 
dehght 

“Can it be you, Dmitn Fyodorovich, your honour*? Is it 
you that I see again*?” 

This Tnfon Borisovich was a burly man of medium 
height, with a somewhat fat face, severe and unyieldmg m 
appearance, particularly when he was dealmg with the 
local peasants, but endowed with the abihty to don 
a most obsequious mien when he sensed there was profit 
to be made He dressed in the peasant style, complete 
with blouse and a fuU-skirted coat, he was qmte well- 
to-do, but ceaselessly aspired to a better position m life 
More than half of the local peasants were m his clutches, 
all of them bemg m debt to him He leased or bought 
land from neighbourmg landowners, which the peasants 
tilled to pay off what they owed him, something they were 
never able to do A widower, he had four grown-up 
daughters, one of them had lost her husband, and now 
lived with him, with her two httle children, as a daily help 
Another daughter, a peasant woman, was now wife to 
a petty government official, who had won promotion 
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from the ranks of the clerical staff A mmiature photo- 
graph of this cml servant, m uniform and with the appro- 
pnate epaulettes, could be seen among the family photo- 
graphs on a wall m one of the inn rooms When they 
attended church services or went out to pay calls, the two 
younger daughters donned blue or green dresses in the 
latest vogue, very close fittmg at the back and with trains 
almost a yard long, early the very next morning, however, 
they would be back at their daily household tasks, sweep- 
ing the floors, emptymg the slops, and cleaning up after 
the guests Despite the thousands he had amassed, Plas- 
tunov enjoyed fleecing his guests whilst they were making 
merry. And now, recalhng that less than a month had 
passed since he had made two if not three hundrw 
roubles out of Dmitn Fyodorovich dunng the latter s wild 
party with Grushenka, Plastunov welcomed him with joy- 
ful alacnty, scentmg more takings in the offing from the 
way Mitya came dnvmg up to the mn 

“Can It really be you we shall be havmg here again, 

Dmitn Fyodorovich, your honour'^” 

“Stay, Tnfon Bonsovich,” Mitya began, “first of all 
and most important where is she?” 

“You mean Agrafena Alexandrovna*^” the host at once 
caught on, with a keen glance at Mitya’s face “She’s -er- 
staymg here, too ” 

“Who with‘> Who with?” 

“With strangers to these parts -One’s a civil servant, 
a Pole, to judge from the way he speaks It was he who 
had the horses sent to bring her here The other’s a fnend 
of his, or a fellow-traveller. Hard to say -they’re both m 
mufti, SIT-” ' 

“Are they on a spree? Wealthy?” 

“Hardly a spree, sir Small beer, I would say ” 
“Small beer, eh? And the rest?” 

“Two gentlemen from town— On their way back from 
Cherny, and stoppmg over One of them’s a young gentle- 
man related to Mr Miusov, I beheve, but I’ve forgotten 
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his name -I suppose you know the other one, too he’s 
a landowner named Maxunov He’s been on a pilgrunage 
to your monastery, he says, but he’s now accompanying 
that young relative of Mr Miusov’s-” 

“Is that the lot‘>” 

“That’s all ” 

“Stay, Tnfon Bonsovich, and listen Tell me the mam 
thmgs what of her*^ How is she 7” 

“Well, she only amved a short while ago, and she’s sit- 
tmg with them ” 

“In good spints7 Laughmg?” 

“No, not very much, I thmk- Quite glum, as a matter 
of fact She’s been combing the young gentleman’s 
hair ” 

“The Pole’s 7 The officer’s 7” 

“Oh, that man’s not so very yoimg, and he’s no officer, 
either No, sir, not his hair but the young gentleman’s, 
Mr Miusov’s nephew -I forget his name ” 

“Is It Kalganov7” 

“That’s nght-Kalganov ” 

“Good, ru see for myself and decide Are they playing 
cards7” 

“They were but have stopped They’ve had tea and the 
official has ordered liqueurs ” 

“Stay, Tnfon Bonsovich, stay, my dear fellow I’ll 
decide myself Now tell me somethmg important are 
there any Gypsy singers to be found 7” 

“No, I haven’t heard of any of late, Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich They’ve been expelled by the authorities, but there 
are some Jewish musicians here, nearby at Rozhdestven- 
skaya, who play the zither and the fiddle They can be sent 
for, if you wish, nghtaway They’U come all nght ” 
“Have them sent for, get hold of them without fail’” 
cned Mitya “And get the village girls together like last 
time, espeaally Mana and Stepamda as well, and 
Anna I’ll pay two hundred roubles for a chorus’ 
“For money like that I’ll get the entire village on their 
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feet, even if they’ve gone to bed already But do the local 
peasants deserve such kind treatment, or the girls for that 
matter*^ Who spend money like that on such clodhoppers'^ 
Ought you to treat our bumpkins to cigars m the way you 
did*? "VV^y, they stink to high heaven, the vagabonds’ And 
the girls -all of them -are crawling with lice Why, I’ll get 
my own daughters up for you without the least payment, 
so why spend all that money No matter that they’ve gone 
to bed already I’ll kick them out of there and make them 
sing for you You actually had the louts drink champagne 
last time, dash it all’” 

The mnkeeper with all his protestations had no concern 
for Mitya’s pocket, he had held back half a dozen bottles 
of champagne on that last occasion and, besides, had 
picked up a hundred-rouble note from imder the table, 
and kept it, clenched it m his fist 

“I splashed plenty of money around last time -several 
thousand’ Remember‘d” 

“You certamly did, sir, so I can’t have forgotten -three 
thousand as a matter of fact ” 

“I’ll be domg the same now-see'd” 

He pulled the wad of notes out of his pocket and held 
it out right before the man’s nose 

“And now listen and remember the wme and the pro- 
visions -snacks, pies and sweets -will be here m an hour’s 
time Have them sent up at once Do the same with the 
hamper Andrei’s brought, have it opened, and serve the 
champagne straightaway -And, above all, see that the 
girls come -especially Mana— ” 

He made for the cart and pulled the pistol-case from 
under the seat 

“And now for your bill, Andrei’ Here’s fifteen roubles 
for the fare, and another fifty as a tip -for your readmess 
to oblige and your friendship -You’ll remember your 
patron Karamazov’” 

“I’m afeard, sir-” said Andrei hesitatmgly “A tip of 
five roubles will do fine, I don’t want any more than 
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that Trifon Borisovich’s my witness P’raps I haven’t put it 
proper, but no offence meant, sir-” 

“What’s there to be afraid of,” said Mitya, looking him 
up and down, “but have it your way and to hell with 
you’” he cned, flmgmg five roubles to him “And now, 
Tnfon Bonsovich, lead me upstairs quietly, and let me 
first get a good look at them, but unobserved Where are 
they -in the blue room‘d” 

The man gave Mitya a dubious look but hastened to do 
his biddmg he led Mitya cautiously into the passageway, 
himself entered first large room, which adjoined the one 
the guests were in, and brought lighted candle back with 
him Then he quietly led Mitya into the room, and placed 
him in a dark comer, whence Mitya could watch unobtra- 
sively the company in the adjommg room How- 
ever, he did not have to watch for long and could not he 
saw her and his heart went pit-a-pat and a mist clouded 
his sight She was sitting m an arm-chair standing 
sideways to the table, and next to her, on the sofa, was 
the youthful and handsome Kalganov She was holding 
his hand and seemed to be laughing, while Kalganov, his 
eyes turned away from her and apparently annoyed, was 
saymg somethmg in a loud voice to Maximov, who sat 
facmg her on the opposite side of the table Maximov was 
laughmg uproariously over somethmg He was sitting on 
the sofa and on a chair next to it, at the wall, was another 
stranger The one sittmg on the sofa sat sprawhng, a pipe 
between his teeth, and Mitya got a fleetmg impression of 
a stoutish and broad-faced man, apparently below 
medium height, who seemed angry about somet^ng His 
compamon, on the contrary, struck Mitya as bemg very 
tall, but he could make out nothmg more His breath was 
failmg him In a cold sweat, he lost all self-control, and, 
placing the pistol-case on a chest of drawers, he walked 
with smkmg heart straight mto the blue room towards the 
company 
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“Oh!” gasped the frightened Gnishenka, who was the 
first to notice him " 


VII 

HER HRST AND RIGHTFUL LOVE 


Mitya walked up to the table with his long and rapid 
strides 

“Gentlemen,” he began m a loud voice that rose almost 
to a shout, yet stuttering at every word “I -I mean no 
harm’ Have no fear,” he cned “Fm not out to make any 
trouble,” he went on, turning to Gnishenka, who had 
shrunk back m her arm-chair towards Kalganov, claspmg 
his hand tight “I-Fm makmg off too I am staymg here 
only till the mommg Gentleman, will you mind a chance 
traveller bemg here with you-till the morning'? Only till 
the mommg, and for the last time, m this room*?” 

His final words were addressed to the stout gentleman 
with a pipe, who was sittmg on the sofa The man took 
the pipe from his hps, with an air of importance, and 
observed m a severe tone' 

Sir, this is a pnvate room There are other rooms 
available here ” 

Why, can it really be you, Dmitn Fyodorovich?” 
Kalganov rephed suddenly “Why are you askmg? Come 
and jom us here How are you*?” 

Hullo, my dear— and most excellent fellow’ Fve 
always thought highly of you-” said Mitya m a warm 

and eager voice, at once holdmg out his hand across the 
table 


Oh, what a grip you have’ You’ve almost cmshed my 
tmgers, Kalganov laughed 

He always does that, always’” Gnishenka remarked 
ga y, though with a tmud smile, seemmg to have sud- 
6 y reahsed that Mitya had no mtention of makmg 
a scene, and eyemg him with an mtense cunosity that had 
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some apprehension m it There was somethmg about him 
that surpnsed her greatly, she had not m the least 
expected, that at such a moment he would walk m as he 
had done, and speak m the way he had 

“How d’you do, sir*” Maximov, too, put m from the 
left, m a cloymg voice Mitya hastened to greet him, as 
well 

“How d’you do You’re here, too, and I’m dehghted 
you are* Gentlemen, gentlemen, I-” He again turned to 
the Pole with the pipe, evidently takmg him for the most 
important person there “I came hastemng here -to spend 
my last day, my last hour, m this room, m this very 
room -where I, too, adored -my queen* Forgive me, sir*” 
he exclaimed m a frenzy, “but as I came flymg here 
I made a vow-But have no fear, for this is my last mght* . 
Let’s have a fnendly drink, sir* The wine will be served 
presently -And I’ve brought this along ’’For some reason 
he suddenly produced his wad of notes “Permit me, sir 
I want to hear a lot of music, dm and blarmg, just like 
last time -And then the worm, the unwanted worm, will 
crawl off and will be no more* On this, my last mght, 

I shall be recalhng my day of joy*-” 

He was almost chofang there was so much, so much, 
he wanted to say, but he could brmg out nothmg but m- 
coherent exclamations The Pole’s gaze was fixed on him 
and his sheaf of notes, and then shifted to Grushenka He 
was obviously nonplussed 
“If my queen permits-” he began 
“Do you mean me"^” Grushenka broke m “It’s all so 
funny, the way you all speak Do sit down, Mitya, and 
explam what you’re talkmg about And please don’t try to 
frighten me You won’t, will you? If you don’t. I’ll be 
glad to have you here ” 

“Me, me, frighten you?” Mitya exclaimed, throwmg up 
his hands “You can all pass me by and go your way— I’ll 
be no hmdrance*”-And suddenly, he surpnsed them all, 
and himself of course, by smkmg on to a chair and burst- 
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mg into tears, turning his face away towards the opposite 
wall and clasping the back of his chair as though embrac- 
ing it 

“Come, come, you big silly’” Grushenka exclaimed 
reprovingly “That’s just how he would come to see me 
he’d start talkmg m a way I couldn’t make head or tail of 
Once he burst into tears, and he’s crying again now -for 
shame’ Why should you be m tears'^ There’s not the least 
cause for thatV she suddenly added enigmatically, stress- 
mg every word m a kmd of exasperation 
“I -I’m not weeping -Well, hullo everybody’” Mitya 
said, tummg round mstantly on his chair and burstmg 
mto laughter -not his usual abrupt and hard laugh, but 
one that was silent, long, nervous and convulsive 
“There you go again ’-Cheer up, do cheer up’” said 
Grushenka coaxmgly “Fm very glad you’ve come, very 
glad D’you hear, Mitya‘S I’m very, very glad I want him 
to be sitting here with us,” she went on imperatively, 
apparently addressing the whole company, though her 
words were obviously meant for the man sittmg on the 
sofa “That’s my wish’ If he leaves, so shall I’” she 
added, her eyes flashmg 

“My queen’s wishes are law’” said the Pole, gallantly 
kissmg Grushenka’s hand “Will you please jom our com- 
pany, sir,” he said courteously, addressmg Mitya, who 
agam jumped up with the obvious mtention of burstmg 
mto another effusion, but then thin gs worked out differ- 
ently 

“Let’s fill our glasses, gentlemen!” he rapped out m heu 
of a speech, this evokmg general laughter 
“Good Lord’ I thought he was about to make another 
speech,” Grushenka exclaimed nervously “Listen, 
Mitya,” she went on with msistence, “don’t go jumping 
up any more, but it’s really mce you’ve brought some 
champagne with you. I’ll have some myself, for I dislike 
liqueurs Your commg here is better than anythmg else 
could be I’ve been feelmg dreadfully bored— But you 
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haven’t come for another spree, have you? Only put your 
money back m your pocket* How did you come by so 
much money‘s” 

Mitya, who had all the time been holding m his hand 
the crumpled sheaf of notes, on which all eyes, especially 
of the Poles, were nvetted, rapidly thrust the money back 
into his pocket, m his confusion he turned red At that 
moment, the innkeeper came m with an uncorked bottle 
of champagne and some glasses on a tray Mitya snatched 
at the bottle, but was so bewildered that he did not know 
what to do with it, so Kalganov took it from him and 
poured the wine mto the glasses 

“Brmg another bottle, another one*” Mitya cried to the 
innkeeper and, forgetful of his expressed desire to chnk 
glasses as a token of reconciliation with the Pohsh gentle- 
man, downed his glass m a smgle gulp, without waitmg 
for anyone else His face underwent a sudden change, the 
gloomy and even tragic mien with which he had entered 
yieldmg place to one that was almost childlike He seemed 
to have grown tumd and subdued, looking shyly and hap- 
pily at the others and breakmg mto a nervous titter now 
and again with the fawmng and guilty appearance of 
a lap-dog that has been pumshed and then readmitted to 
favour He seemed to have forgotten everythmg and 
looked about himself rapturously, with a childhke srmle 
His gaze was fixed constantly on Grushenka, and he 
moved his chair closer to her arm-chair He gradually stud- 
ied the faces of the two Poles, although he could not as 
yet quite make them out He was struck by the pompous 
bearmg of the Pole on the sofa, his Pohsh accent, and 
especially his pipe “So what*? It’s good that he smokes 
a pipe,” he reflected The Pole’s somewhat flabby and 
middle-aged face, with its smallish nose, and the pencil- 
Ime, dyed and fiercely tumed-up moustaches had not yet 
evoked the least questions in Mitya Neither was he partic- 
ularly surpnsed by the Pole’s shoddy-looking wig of 
Siberian make, with lovelocks absurdly combed forwards 
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over the temples “I daresay it’s all right if he wears 
a wig, he went on as he blissfully contemplated the man 
As for the latter’s compatriot, a younger man, who was 
sittmg at the wall and staring insolently and defiantly at 
the company, to whose conversation he was hstenmg with 
silent contempt, he impressed Mitya by his great height, 
which was such a marked contrast to the Pole on the 
sofa Why, he’ll be a good six foot ten m his socks,” 
Mitya thought to himself It also occurred to him that the 
tall Pole was probably a friend and follower of the Pole 
on the sofa, a kmd of bodyguard, and that the httle Pole 
with the pipe was the one who gave the orders Yet even 
that seemed terribly good and unquestionable to Mitya All 
^Img of rivalry seemed to have died away m the lap-dog 
He had not yet the least comprehension of Grushenka her- 
self or of the emgmatic tone of some of her words, the 
only thmg he did reahse m his throbbmg heart was that 
she was kmd to him, had “forgiven” him, and let him sit 
by her side He was beside himself with dehght at seemg 
her sip at the wme, yet he felt somewhat taken aback by 
the silence of the company and began to examme them 
with expectant eyes “Why are we just sittmg about like 
this*? Why don’t you start something, gentlemen*?” his 
smilmg eyes seemed to ask 

He ^ keeps on talkmg dnvel, which has made us aU 
laugh, Kalganov suddenly began, as though divinmg his 
thoughts, and pointmg towards Maximov 

Mitya gave a rapid glance at Kalganov and then at 
Maximov 


‘Talkmg dnvel*? Ha-ha’” he went on, with his abrupt 
and hard laugh, seemmg gladdened by some thin g 

Indeed, he does Just fancy, he mamtams that, durmg 
me twenties, our cavalry officers all mamed Pohsh guls 
i>ut that’s downnght nonsense, isn’t it*?” 

Mamed Polish guls*?” Mitya repeated, this tune with 
iranK delight 

Kalganov was well 


I 


aware of the relations between 
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Mitya and Grushenka, and liad some idea of what had 
existed between her and the Pole, but all that presented 
httle or perhaps no mterest to him It was Maximov that 
mterested hmi most He had amved there with Maxunov 
quite by chance, and had met the two Poles at the inn for 
the first time m his life He had met Grushenka previously 
and had even called on her once with someone, she had 
not hked him at the time But here she had been quite 
affectionate towards him and pnor to Mitya’s arrival had 
even been makmg much of him, but he had remamed 
somehow msensitive to her kmdness He was a young 
man of no more than twenty, well dressed, with a charm- 
mg face, creamy complexion, and thick fair hair What 
was remarkable about the handsome face was his beauti- 
ful light-blue eyes, with an intelligent and sometimes 
even deep expression quite surprising at his age, though 
he sometunes looked and spoke just like a child, somethmg 
he was unashamed and even conscious of He was highly 
mdmdualistic, even whimsical, though always kindly His 
face at times conveyed an expression of immobihty and 
obstmacy as he looked at you and hstened, he seemed to 
be concentratmg on some inner thought At times he 
would be hstless and lazy, at others, he would suddenly 
grow excited over apparently the most trifling matter 

“Imagme,” he drawled, but. speakmg quite naturally 
and without the least affectation, “I’ve been takmg him 
about with me the last four days, ever smce your brother - 
you remember*? -pushed him off the carnage and sent him 
flymg That got me mterested m him at the time, so 
I took him along with me mto the country He’s been 
talkmg such tommy-rot that I feel ashamed to be seen 
with him, so I’m takmg him back-” 

“You’ve never set eyes on a Pohsh lady, so what you 
say could never have happened,” the Pole with the pipe 
said to Maximov 

The Pole with the pipe spoke Russian fairly well, at 
least far better than he had pretended to However, he 
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gave a Polish twist to the pronunciation of whatever Rus- 
sian words he used 

“Why, I’ve been marned to a Polish lady myself, sir,” 
Maximov replied with a titter 
“But you weren’t serving in the cavalry, were you*?” 
Kalganov retorted “You were speakmg of the cavalry 
Were you ever a cavalry officer'?” 

“Indeed, is he really a cavalryman*? Ha-ha*” cned 
Mitya, who was hstemng avidly, his questioning glance 
movmg rapidly to every new speaker, as though there was 
no knowmg what was to be expected of each of them 
“Oh, no,” said Maximov, turning to him, “you see, 
what I want to say is that those Pohsh girls -and very 
good-lookmg they are, too -when they dance a mazurka 
with one of our uhlans -I mean, sir, that as soon as one 
of them fimshes a mazurka with an uhlan officer -she 
jumps on his lap hke a kitten -a white httle kitten -and 
her papa eind mama look on permissively-yes, they per- 
mit it, sir -and, of course, on the very next day, the uhlan 
will call and ask for her hand m mamage-yes, su*, asks 
for her hand-tee-hee*” Maximov concluded with a titter 
'’’’Pan-lajdakV the tall Pole sittmg on the chair 
growled suddenly, crossmg his legs Mitya’s eye was 
caught momentanly by the man’s huge greased boot, with 
Its thick and muddy sole In fact, the clothes the two 
Poles wore looked rather shabby and shmy 
“So he’s a cad, is he*? Why should you be callmg people 
names'?” cned Grushenka, flarmg up 

“Pa 72 i Agrippmo, pan widzial iv polskim krajii chlopki, 
a me szlachetne panie”*^ the Pole with the pipe observed 
to Grushenka. 

'’^Mozesz na to rachowac,'”*** the tall Pole snapped 
contemptuously 

* You’re a cad 

** My dear lady, the gentleman saw onlv serf-girls, not well-bom 
ladies, when he was in Poland 

*** You can count on that 
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“What next let him speak on ’ Why interfere while peo- 
ple are havmg their say*? It cheers one up to hsten to 
them'” 

“*/h me przeszkadzam, pant,'''’* said the bewigged Pole 
importantly, with a long look at Grushenka, after which 
he relapsed mto a dignified silence, agam sucking at his 
pipe 

“No, no, the gentleman was speakmg the truth,” Kal- 
ganov agam put it, as though it was all a question of no 
trifhng significance “Since he’s never been there, how on 
earth can he speak of Poland? You didn’t get married m 
Poland, did you*?” 

“No, it was m Smolensk Gubernia, sir Only my future 
wife had first been brought to Russia from Poland by her 
uhlan, together with madam her mother, her aunt, and 
a female relative with a grown-up son from the very heart 
of Poland, and then he turned her over to me He was 
a lieutenant of ours, a fine young man At first, he meant 
to marry her himself, but didn’t because she proved to be 
lame-” 

“So you mamed a lame lady'” Kalganov exclaimed 

“Indeed, sir, I did The two of them kept it dark at the 
time, misled me as a matter of fact I thought that her 
hoppmg-she kept hopping all the time -was out of sheer 
playfulness-” 

“Was It because she was ovei^oyed to marry you*^” 
Kalganov shnUed m a boyishly shrill voice 

“Yes, sir, as if she was really overjoyed But the reason 
that emerged was quite a different one On the very first 
evenmg after the wedding, she confessed and very touch- 
ingly begged for my forgiveness, tellmg me that she had 
once tned to jump across a puddle m her early years and 
damaged her leg, tee-hee'” 

Kalganov went off mto a fit of such boyish laughter 


* I’m not mterfenng 


10* 
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that he almost collapsed on the sofa Gnishenka burst 
into laughter, too Mitya was rapturous 

“He’s speaking the truth now, you know’” Kalganov 
exclaimed, addressing Mitya “He isn’t fibbing And d’you 
know, he’s been mamed twice He’s been speakmg of his 
first wife, his second wife made off and is still ahve some- 
where, you know ” 

“Really*?” said Mitya, tummg rapidly towards Maxi- 
mov, his face expressive of the utmost astomshment 

“Yes, she did,” Maximov confirmed modestly “I did 
have that unpleasant expenence She made off with 
a Frenchie and, moreover, she first had all my landed 
property made over to her ‘You’re a man of education,’ 
she said, ‘so you’ll always make a hvmg’’ That was how 
she let me down A most worthy bishop once observed to 
me m this connection, ‘One wife of yours was lame, and 
the other was too li^t-footed’, tee-hee’” 

“Listen, hsten’” cned Kalganov ebulhently “If he does 
mvent thmgs-and he often does -it’s just for fun, and 
there’s no harm in that, is there*? I find him qmte likable 
at times, you know He’s awfully low, but it comes so 
natural to him, eh*? What do you say to that*? Some peo- 
ple behave m that way out of self-mterest, but with him 
It’s just m his nature -And fancy he claims, for mstance, 
that Gogol had him m nund when he wrote Dead Souls, 
and he msisted on that all day yesterday In the story, if 
you remember, Nozdrev has a landowner, Maximov by 
name, flogged, and is taken to court for ‘havmg caused 
bodily harm to landowner Maximov by havmg him 
flogged, this under the mfluence of drink’ You remember 
the passage? Well, just fancy, he claims that it was he 
that was flogged’ How could that have been*? Chi- 
chikov set out on his travels not later than the early twen- 
ties so the dates don’t fit So our Maximov couldn’t 

have been thrashed at the time He couldn’t, could 
he*?” 

It was hard to make out what Kalganov was so worked 
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Up over, but his excitement was genuine Mitya took sides 
with him whole-heartedly 

“But supposing he really got a floggmg*” he cried, 
roarmg with laughter 

“It wasn’t actually a flogging,” Maximov suddenly put 
in, “but only-” 

“What do you mean*? Were you flogged, or weren’t 
you*^” 

'"Ktora godzma'f”* the Pole with the pipe asked, 
addressmg his tall compamon with an expression of utter 
boredom The latter shrugged his shoulders neither of 
them possessed a watch 

“Why shouldn’t people have their say*? Let them talk 
Must they shut up if you’re bored Grushenka 
exclaimed, agam flarmg up, evidently to provoke him At 
this, a certam thought occurred to Mitya for the first 
time This time the Pole made reply with obvious 
annoyance 

“Pa/n, ja me me mowiq przeciw, me me pomedzia- 
lem ” ** 

“All nght, then Go on with your story,” Grushenka 
cned to Maximov “Why have you all fallen silent?” 

“Why, there’s nothmg more to tell, for it’s all so non- 
sensical,” Maximov at once replied, somewhat fatuously, 
and lookmg quite pleased with himself “Anyway, it’s all 
by way of allegory in Gogol, because all his names are 
used allegorically Nozdrev*** wasn’t really Nozdrev but 
Nosov, while Kuvshmmkov bears no resemblance to any- 
thmg, for he was actually Shkvoraev But Fenardi was 
really Fenardi, only he was no Itahan but a Russian, 
Petrov by name, su, and Mam’selle Fenardi was a takmg 
creature, her legs very pretty m tights, and her skirt very 

* What IS the time? 

** I’m not contradictmg him I haven’t said anythmg. 

The surname Nozdrev (a character in Gogol’s Dead Souls) comes 
from the noun nozdrya (nostnl), while Nosov is formed from the Rus- 
sian for nose {nos)-Tr 
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short and all m spangles, and she kept whirling hke a top, 
only for four minutes, not four hours -she was quite 
ravishing-” 

“But why were you flogged*^ Why was it done*?” Kal- 
ganov whooped 

“It was because of Piron, sir,” Maximov replied 
“What Piron do you mean?” cried Mitya 
“The well-known French wnter Piron We were holdmg 
a jollification at the time, quite a big afiair, at an inn, at 
that very fair I was mvited there, and I began by speak- 
mg m epigrams, for mstance, ‘Can that be you, Boileau*? 
What queer toggery you’re sporting ’ When I had Boileau 
reply that he was gomg to a fancy-dress ball, that is, to 
a bath-house, tee-hee, they thought I had them m mind 
So I followed up at once with another epigram -a caustic 
one -that all people of education know very well 

Indeed Sappho aitd Phaon are we< 

But it so oppresses me 

That you’ve lost your way to the sea 

That offended them even more and they called me all 
sorts of names and, as ill luck would have it, I tned to 
mend matters by tellmg them another enlightened anec- 
dote about Piron who, when he was black-balled for 
membership of the academy, wrote his own epitaph 

Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien 
Pas meme acadhnicien 

So they gave me a floggmg ” 

“But what for? What for?” 

For my bemg so educated There can be all kmds of 
reasons for floggmg a man,” Maximov concluded with 
mild sententiousness 

Oh, I ve had enough’” said Grushenka, cuttmg them 
all short “It’s all so dull that I want no more of it 
I thought it would be amusmg ” 
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Mitya gave a start, and at once stopped laughing Ris- 
ing to his feet and, with the disdainful air of a man who 
feels bored m a company he usually eschews, the tall Pole 
began to pace the room from comer to comer, his hands 
clasped behind his back 

“What a pacer he is*” Gmshenka remarked, giving him 
a contemptuous look Mitya felt uneasy, the more so 
because he noticed that the Pole on the sofa was watchmg 
him with some displeasure 

“Sir,” cned Mitya, addressing him, “let’s have a drink* 
That mcludes the other gentleman A drink, gentlemen*” 
he went on, at once assembhng three glasses and filhng 
them with champagne 

“To Poland, gentlemen* I drmk to your Poland, the 
Pohsh land*” cned Mitya 

“I’ll be dehghted to, sir*” said the Pole on the sofa with 
a dignified and condescendmg air 
“And the other gentleman, sir, what’s his name*? Hey, 
you, sir, take up your glass*” cned Mitya effusively 
“Wroblewski,” the man on the sofa prompted 
Wroblewski went up to the table with a rolling gait and 
took his glass 

“To Poland, gentlemen, hurrah’” cned Mitya, raismg 
his glass 

The three emptied their glasses Mitya at once took the 
bottle and refilled them 

“And now to Russia, gentlemen, and let’s fratermse*” 
“Fill our glasses, too,” said Grushenka “I also want to 
drink to Russia ” 

“So do I,” said Kalganov 

“I’ll do the same if you don’t mmd— to dear old Russia, 
our old grannie*” Maximov tittered 
“Jom us, all of you*” Mitya exclaimed “Landlord, 
fetch some more bottles’” 

The three bottles remammg from the supply Mitya had 
come with were fetched, and he filled the glasses 
“For Russia, hurrah*” he repeated They drank their 
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Wine, all except the Poles, Grushenka tossing off hers at 
one gulp The Poles did not even touch their glasses 

“What about you, gentlemen'?” Mitya exclaimed “Why 
are you holdmg back'?” 

Wroblewski took his glass, raised it, and full-throatedly 
cried out. 

“Z <2 Rosjq, u' jej gramcach przed rokiein 1772^'"* * *** 
to bardzo cried the other Pole, and the 

two at once emptied their glasses 

“You’re both damn fools, gentlemen’” Mitya blurted 
out. 

“S-sir”” the Poles shouted threatenmgly, bridlmg up 
for all the world like two game-cocks, with Wroblewski 
simply boihng 

*"Czyz me mozna miec slabosci do s^vojego 
he shouted 

“Silence’ Stop that squabbhng’ I won’t have it’” 
Grushenka cned peremptorily, stampmg her foot on the 
floor Her face was flushed, and her eyes were flashing, 
clearly the effect of the glass she had just drunk Mitya 
was tembly alarmed 

“Forgive me, gentlemen' I’m at fault, and it won’t 
happen agam Wroblewski, Pan Wroblewski, I’m really 
sorry'” 

“You, at least, should hold your tongue’ Sit down, you 
stupid!” the exasperated Grushenka snapped at him 

They all sat down m silence, eyeing one another 

“Gentlemen, I’ve been the cause of it all,” Mitya went 
on, who had failed to undemtand what was behmd Gru- 
shenka’s outburst “What are we sitting here like that for'? 
Let’s do something about it— to enhven thmgs and make 
us cheerful agam'” 

“Oh, It’s anythmg but cheerful here,” Kalganov mum- 
bled lazily 

* To Russia withm her pre-1772 bouudanes' 

Well ^oken. 

*** Shouldn’t one love one’s country‘s 
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“Let’s have another game of faro-” Maximov suddenly 
tittered 

“Faro‘s A splendid idea*” cried Mitya approvingly, “if 
only these gentlemen-” 

''’Porno, panie,” * the Pole on the sofa said as though 
with reluctance 

“Indeed it is,” Wroblewski agreed 
“What does your pozno mean*?” asked Gnishenka 
“It means ‘late’, pani The hour is late,” the man on the 
sofa explamed 

“It’s always late with them and they never find any- 
thmg possible’” cried Gnishenka almost m a scream of 
vexation “They feel bored so they want all the others to 
feel the same way They were just as silent before your 
commg, Mitya, and kept turmng up their noses at me-” 
“My goddess the Pole on the sofa cned in Pohsh “It 
will be as you command I’m much put out and can’t 
help feelmg depressed by your displeasure I’m ready, sir,” 
he concluded, addressmg Mitya 
“You begm, sir’” exclaimed Mitya, puUmg the notes 
out of his pocket and placmg two hundred-rouble notes 
on the table 

“I feel hke losmg a lot to you, sir Take a pack and 
make the bank, will you*?” 

“The cards should come from the landlord, sir,” the 
shorter Pole said with grave emphasis 
“To najlepszy sposbb”**^ Wroblewski agreed 
“From the landlord*^ Very good, I understand Let him 
provide them— that’s a good idea’ A pack of cards’” 
Mitya ordered the landlord 
The man brou^t an unopened pack of cards, and told 
Mitya that the girls were gettmg ready and the Jews 
would be commg soon with their cymbals, probably very 
shortly, but the troika with the provisions had not yet 

* It’s a late hour, gentlemen 

** That will be best 
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amved Jumping up from the table, Mitya dashed into the 
adjacent room to give the necessary orders, but only three 
of the girls had come, Maria not among them He himself 
did not know just what orders should be given or why he 
had dashed out like that, so he merely said that the sweet- 
meats m the hamper should be brought m and handed out 
to the girls “And don’t forget some vodka for Andrei,” 
he added hastily. “Some vodka for Andrei! I’ve been un- 
fair to him! ’ At that moment, he was tapped on the 
shoulder by Maximov, who had followed him at a run 
“Will you let me have five roubles'^” he whispered “I’d 
like to have a flutter at faro, tee-hee’” 

Fme* Excellent! Here’s ten*’' cried Mitya, again puU- 
mg his wad of bank-notes out of his pocket and peelmg 

off a ten-rouble note “Come again if you lose, come 
agam-” 


How nice*” Maximov whispered joyfully and ran back 
to the reception room Mitya at once followed in his 
wake, and apologised for havmg kept them waitmg The 
Poles, who had already seated themselves at the table and 


opened the pack of cards, now looked far more amiable 
and almost kmdly. The Pole on the sofa had ht another 
pipe and was preparing to deal, with even a look of 
solemmty on his face 

^Na miejsca, panowiel”* Wroblewski cried 

No more play for me,” said Kalganov “I’ve lost fifty 
roubles to them already ” 

The gentleman has had a run of bad luck, and his luck 
Pole on the sofa observed to him 

How much is there m the bank?” the excited Mitya 
exclaimed “Is there enough?” 

maze dwiescie, lie posta- 


A milhon* said Mitya, burstmg mto laughter 
* Be seated, gentlemen 

you perhaps a hundred, perhaps n\'o -as much as 
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'‘"Fame Kapitm, slychal o panie Podwysockim‘^'’'‘* 

“Who?” 

“In Warsaw, anyone can stake against the bank at 
cards, so this Mr Podwysocki comes along one day, sees 
a thousand zlotys m the pool, and stakes agamst the 
bank The holder asks him, ‘Are you playing for cash or 
on your word of honour?’ ‘I’m stakmg my word of 
honour,’ Mr Podwysocki replies ‘So much the better, 
su" ’ When the banker deals for the entire pool, Podwy- 
socki wins the thousand zlotys ‘Just a moment, sir,’ says 
the banker, who pulls out a drawer and hands him a mil- 
hon> ‘Take this, sir, m fuU settlement*’ There was actually 
a miUion m the bank ‘But I didn’t know that,’ says Pod- 
wysocki ‘Mr Podwysocki,’ says the banker, ‘you pledged 
your honour, and so did we ’ And that’s how Podwysocki 
got his million ” 

“That’s untrue,” said Kalganov 

'"Fame Kalganow, iv szlachetnej kompanii tak mbmt me 
przystoi ”** 

“As if a Pohsh gambler would give up a million*” 
exclaimed Mitya, but at once checked himself “Forgive 
me, sir. I’m at fault agam of course he’ll give it up -the 
milhon-if he’s pledged his honour, the honour of 
Poland*” he went on with a Pohsh accent “You hear 
how I speak Pohsh, ha-ha* And here’s a stake of ten rou- 
bles, the jack leads ” 

“And I’m placmg a rouble on the queen, the httle 
queen of hearts, the pretty httle lady, tee-hee *” Maximov 
tittered, pushmg his card forward and then, movmg up 
closer to the table, as if wishmg to conceal it from the 
rest, he humedly crossed himself under the table for good 
luck Mitya won, as did Maximov’s rouble 

“A quarter-stake*” cned Mitya 

“And I’U stake another rouble, an ordmary little 

* Perhaps the captain has heard the story about Mr Podwysocki"^ 

** Mr Kalganov, such things are not said in decent society 
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Stake!” Maximov murmured blissfully, tremendously 
delighted to have won a rouble 
“It has lost'” cried Mitya. “A double stake on the 
seven ” 

The seven was trumped, too 
“Stop’” cried Kalganov suddenly. 

“Double stakes, double stakes,” cned Mitya, suitmg the 
action to his words but any card he doubled mvanably 
lost, while the rouble stakes kept winnmg 
“Double agaml” shouted Mitya m a fury 
*'Dwiescie przegral, pame Jeszcze postawisz dwjescie'^”* * 
the gentleman on the sofa mquired 
“What‘S Lost two hundred already'^ All right, then, 
another two hundred -double stake’” cned Mitya, pulling 
the money out of his pocket and casting two hundred on 
a queen Kalganov suddenly covered the money with 
a hand 

“Enough!” he shrilled 

“What are you up to ‘5’” asked Mitya, fixing his eyes on 
him 

“Enough’ I won’t allow it! You won’t play any more” 
“But why?” 

“Just because To hell with it all You’d better leave 
I won’t let you go on playmg’” 

Mitya regarded him m amazement 
“Stay, Mitya, he may be speakmg the truth You’ve lost 
a good deal as it is,” said Grushenka, a strange note in 
her voice The two Poles suddenly rose from their seats, 
looking deeply offended 

“Zartujesz, asked the httle Pole, eyemg Kal- 

ganov severely 

Jak sie^ pozwalasz to robic, panie^^^’*** said Widb- 
lewski, raismg his voice at Kalganov, too 


* You ve lost two htmdrcd already, sir Will you stake another 
two hundred? ^ 

joking, sir‘> 

How dare you behave like that, sir? 
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“Don’t you dare, don’t dare to shout hke that'” cned 
Grushenka “You turkey-cocks'” 

Mitya looked at them all m turn There was somethmg 
m Grushenka’s face that struck him, and at that very 
moment a new thought flashed mto his mmd-a new and 
strange thought! 

“Madam Agnppma'” the httle Pole began, his face all 
crimson, when Mitya went up to him and slapped him on 
the shoulder 

“A couple of words with you, su*'” 

“Czego chcesz, pame'^'' * 

“Let’s step mto that room where I’ll tell you a couple 
of words, somethmg nice that you’ll find to your hkmg ” 
The surpnsed httle Pole looked at Mitya with appre- 
hension, but soon agreed, on condition Wroblewski went 
along too 

“Your bodyguard*^ Let him come as well because he’s 
certamly needed too'” Mitya exclaimed “Forward, gent- 
lemen'” 

“Where are you off to*^” asked the alarmed Grushenka 
“We’ll be back promptly,” Mitya rephed A kmd of 
boldness, an onset of unexpected confidence shone m his 
eyes, his expression was quite different from what it had 
been when he had entered the room an hour before He 
led the Poles mto a small room on the right, not mto the 
large room where the girls’ chorus was assembhng and the 
table was bemg laid, but mto a bedroom, complete with 
trunks and packages, and two big beds, each with piles of 
cahco-covered pillows A candle was bummg on a httle 
deal table m a comer The httle Pole and Mitya sat down 
at the table, with the huge Wroblewski at their side, his 
hands clasped behind his back The two Poles looked 
severe but obviously cunous 

“Czym mogq sluzyc panuT^** the little man muttered 


* What IS It you want, sir"^ 

** What can I do for you, sir*^ 
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“To cut a long story short, sir, I want to offer you this 
money,” he pulled the notes out of his pocket “If you 
wish, take three thousand and be off, out of here, no mat- 
ter where ” 

The Pole eyed him searchmgly, his eyes fixed on 
Mitya’s face 

“Trrj’ tysic{ce, he asked, exchanging glances 

with Wroblewski 

“Three, gentlemen, three* Look here, sir, I see you’re 
a man of sense Take the three thousand and make your- 
self scarce, taking your Wroblewski along with you, d’you 
hear*? Only nghtaway, this very minute, and for good, 
d’you hear me, sir'^ Go through that door and never come 
back What have you left there -an overcoat or a fur- 
coat‘s m fetch it here I’ll have a troika harnessed in a jiffy 
and-Z)o widzema, paiiie^** Eh'S” 

Mitya awaited the reply with confidence, for he had no 
doubt what it would be Somethmg expressive of the 
utmost resolve passed across the Pole’s face 

“A ruble, 

“As for the money, we’ll arrange that as follows five 
hundred roubles on ^e spot for traveUmg expenses and as 
a deposit, and two thousand five hundred w^ be handed 
to you tomorrow m town— I give you my word of honour 
that rU get It at all costs*” Mitya exclaimed 

The two Poles exchanged glances, the httle man’s face 
darkenmg 

“Seven hundred, seven hundred, not five hundred, 
straightaway, and cash down*” Mitya went on, raismg the 
sum, for he sensed that the matter was takmg a turn for 
the worse “What do you say to my offer, sir*^ Don’t you 
trust me*^ I can’t very well let you have the three thousand 
all at once If I do, you may very well return to her 
tomorrow -Besides, I haven’t got the whole sum about me 

* Three thousand, sir*? 

** Farewell, sir' 

*** And the money, sir? 
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now I’ve got it at home m town,” Mitya gabbled, his 
speech faltermg and his spirits smking with every word he 
uttered ‘*I have it hidden there, I give you my word-” 

The httle Pole’s face mstantly assumed an expression of 
the utmost digmty 

“Cz3^ me potrzebujesz jeszcze czegos"^'"' he asked ironi- 
cally “Fe, a He spat on the floor, his companion 
following suit 

“You are spitting, sir,” said Mitya m despair, realismg 
that his scheme had come to gnef, “sunply because you 
thmk you can get more out of Grushenka You’re just 
like a couple of capons, the two of you -that’s what you 
are*” 

''Jestem do zywego dotkmejy^’"’^* cried the little Pole, 
red with anger, and he stormed out of the room, mtimat- 
mg that he would no longer discuss the proposal Wrob- 
lewski followed him with his rollmg gait, with the dumb- 
founded and crestfallen Mitya bringing up the rear He 
was apprehensive of Grushenka and had a presentiment 
that the Pole was about to raise an outcry That was 
exactly what he did He walked into the other room and 
struck a theatrical pose m front of Grushenka 

'‘Pam Agrippmo, jestem do zywego dotkm§ty^” *** he 
began, but C^shenka seemed to have suddenly lost aU 
patience as though she had been stung to the quick 

“Russian, speak Russian* Not another word m Polish*” 
she yelled at him “You used to speak Russian before 
You can’t have forgotten it in five years*” She was red 
with anger 

"Pam Agnppmo-” 

“My name’s Agrafena, Grushenka* Talk Russian, or 
I won’t hsten to you*” 

Swelling with pompous mdignation and speaking m 


* Won’t you ask for something more -faugh' Faugh' 

** I’m most insulted 

*** Madam Agnppina, I’m most insulted 
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rapid but broken Russian, the Pole went on m the same 
pompous manner 

“Pam Agrafena, I came here to let bygones be bygones, 
to forgive and forget all that has happened until this 
day-” 

“What do you mean forgive*^ You’ve come here to 
give me your forgiveness*?” Grushenka asked, cuttmg him 
short and jumping up from her seat 
“Exactly so, pom I’m a magnanimous man, not nar- 
row-mmded But I was surprised to see your lovers here 
Pan Mitya actually offered to give me three thousand m 
that room, if I went away I spat in his face ” 
“What? Did he offer to pay you money for me*?” 
Grushenka cried hystencaUy. “Is that true, Mitya"? How 
dare you*? Am I a woman to be bought?” 

“Sir, sir’” Dmitn cned out, “she’s pure and untar- 
nished, and I’ve never been her lover’ You’re lymg-” 
“How dare you defend me agamst him’” Grushenka 
shrieked, “it’s not out of virtue that I’ve been pure, and 
not out of fear of Kuzma, but because I wanted to keep 
my pnde and have the right to call this man a cad when 
I met him Could he actually have refused to take the 
money?” 

But he accepted it; he agreed to take it’” Mitya 
exclaimed, “only he wanted the three thousand in a lump 
su^ while I offered him only seven hundred m advance ” 

It s all quite obvious: he got wmd of my havmg some 
money, so he came here to marry me’” 

- 4 gr/ppz 72 o,” the Pole cried, “jam rycerz, jam 
szlachcic, a me lajdakl Ja przybyleam wziqc ci^ za zone^ 

a mdz§ nowp pomp, me to co kiedys, a upartg i bez 
wstydu^'^* 

‘Well, get out to where you came from!” Grushenka 


, I m a gentleman and a nobleman, not a cad I c 
T yon my wife, but I see a quite different woman, 
1 knew, but a wilful hussy!” 


■« * 1 il 1 W W 

not the on 
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cned m a fury “I’ll order you to be turned out of this 
place, and kicked out you’ll be’ What a fool I’ve been, 
what a fool, to have tormented myself these five years’ 
No, It was not because of him that I tormented myself, 
but just to spite myself’ But this man isn’t him at all’ Did 
he used to be like this*? It could be his father’ And where 
did you have that wig made*? That man was an eagle, but 
this one is a gander That man was full of laughter and 
songs for me -And -I’ve been shedding tears over him 
these five years’ What an accursed fool I’ve been’ I’m 
a low and shameless creature’” 

She fell back mto her arm-chair and covered her face 
with her hands It was at that moment that the chorus of 
Mokroye girls assembled at last, burst into a rolhckmg 
dance song m the next room 

“To jest Sodoma^" Wroblewski roared suddenly '’’’Gos- 
podarzu, przegoh bezwstydnych^'^* 

The innkeeper, who had for quite a while been watch- 
mg with cunosity through the doorway, at once came m 
on hearing the raised voices and reahsmg that a quarrel 
was m the air 

“What’s all this hoUermg about*?” he asked, addressmg 
Wroblewski with a rudeness that was even hard to 
account for 

“Byd/u’”** the latter roared 

“A beast am I*? And what kmd of cards were you play- 
mg with only just now*? I gave you a new pack, which you 
hid You were usmg marked cards D’you know, I can 
easily have you packed off to Sibena for playmg with 
marked cards*? It’s just the same as passmg counterfeit 
money-” He went up to the sofa, inserted his fingers 
between the back and the seat, and extracted an imopened 
pack of cards 

“This is my pack— unopened’” he said, holdmg it up 


* This IS a regular Sodom Innkeeper, tell the hussies to clear out' 

** You beast' 
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for all to see “From where I was standing I could see 
him slip my pack down inside and replacmg it with his 
own -you’re a cardsharp and no gentleman'” 

“I saw the other man cheat twice'” Kalganov 
exclaimed 

“Oh, how disgraceful, how disgraceful'” cried Gru- 
shenka, throwmg up her hands and flushing for shame 
“Good Lord, how low he’s fallen'” 

“I thought so. too,” cried Mitya Scarcely had he 
uttered the words when Wroblewski, taken greatly aback 
and flushed with rage, turned towards Grushenka and, 
shakmg a fist at her, yelled 
^‘Pubbcma szelma 

In a flash Mitya pounced on him, seized him with both 
hands, lifted him m the air and instantaneously carried 
him mto the room on the nght, the one he had led the 
two a few mmutes before 

“Fve put him on the floor m there'” he announced, 
returning at once and breathing heavily with agitation 
“He fought back, the scoundrel, but I think he won’t come 
out of there, no fear of that' — ” Closmg one half of the 
door and holdmg the other wide open, he called out to 
the httle Pole 

Honoured sir, won’t you go m there, too*^ Kindly 
do'” & 

Dmitry Fyodorovich, sir,” exclaimed the innkeeper 
Take their winnings back— what you lost to them' ^^^y, 
they practically stole it from you ” 

I don’t want my fifty roubles back,” said Kalganov all 
of a sudden 

Neither do I want my two hundred'” Mitya cned “I 
won t take it away for anythmg Let him keep it as a con- 
solation prize ” 

Splendid, Mitya' Good for you, Mitya'” Grushenka 
exclaimed, a note of mtense mahce soundmg m her voice 


* You streetwalker' 
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Purple with fury but shedding none of his pomposity, the 
httle man made for the door, but halted and suddenly 
addressed Grushenka 

“Pam, if you wish to come with me, do, if you don’t. 
It’s good-bye*” 

And swellmg with mdignation and self-importance, he 
left the room He was a man of character even after what 
had taken place, he still hoped she would follow him -so 
high was the opmion he had of himself Mitya slammed 
the door after him 

“Lock them out,” said Kalganov, but the lock chcked 
on the other side of the door They had themselves locked 
It 

“Fme*” Grushenka agam exclaimed with ruthless spite 
“Fine* It’s good nddance*” 


VIII 

DELIRIUM 

What began was almost an orgy, unbndled revelry 
Grushenka was the first to call loudly for wine “I want 
a drmk, I want to get quite drunk, hke that time -re- 
member, Mitya, d’you remember how close we got last 
time?” As for Mitya, he seemed to be m a delinum m 
anticipation of “happiness”, but Grushenka kept sendmg 
him from her side “Go and have a good time* Tell them 
all to dance and make merry -to get things whizzing, just 
hke that tune, just hke that tune*” she kept exclaunmg m 
a state of the utmost excitement And agam Mitya rushed 
to do her biddmg The smgers had assembled m the next 
room The reception room they had been sittmg m pro- 
vided cramped quarters, besides bemg partitioned mto 
two by a chmtz curtam, beyond which stood a vast bed 
topped with a well-filled feather-bed and a pyramid of 
chmtz-covered pillows Indeed, each of the four reception 
rooms had a bed standing m it Grushenka seated herself 

n* 
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in the doorway on an arm-chair expressly placed there by 
Mitya she had sat also m the same place “that time”, on 
the day of their first spree there, and from that vantage 
point had watched the dancing and the singing The girls 
were the same as on that occasion, the Jews had also 
turned up with their fiddles and zithers, and the long- 
awaited troika cart had at last arrived with the wine and the 
provisions Mitya bustled about All kinds of other peo- 
ple-peasants and their womenfolk -had crowded into the 
room to look on they had wakened from their sleep and 
were lookmg forward to the same kind of mumficent treat 
they had enjoyed a month before Mitya greeted and 
embraced all those he already knew and whose faces he 
remembered, uncorking the bottles and filling the glasses 
for all and sundry Only the girls displayed a preference 
for champagne, the men opting for rum and brandy, but 
particularly hot punch Mitya had hot chocolate made for 
the girls, and ordered that three samovars should be kept 
boilmg throughout the night to provide tea and punch for 
any caller who wanted such refreshments A scene of wild 
and absurd junketmg ensued, but Mitya seemed quite in 
his element, and the more absurd everythmg grew, the 
more his spints soared Had some muzhik asked him for 
some money at the moment, he would have immediately 
pulled out his roll of notes and handed them out indiscnm- 
mately right and left That was why, to protect Mitya, 
Tnfon Bonsovich, the innkeeper, kept hovering by his 
side almost all the time He seemed to have given up the 
idea of gomg to bed that mght, but drank vefy httle (only 
a smgle glass of punch), keepmg a sharp look out over 
Mitya’s interests Whenever the need arose, he would in- 
tervene obsequiously and mildly to dissuade Mitya from 
handmg out “cigars and Rhenish wine”, or heaven for- 
fend, money, as he had done on the previous occasion, 
and grew mcensed at the wenches dnnkmg hqueurs and 
eatmg sweetmeats “They’re a hce-mfested lot, Dmitn 
Fyodorovich,” he said, “I’d give them a kick on the back- 
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Side and order them to consider that an honour -that’s all 
they’re worth Mitya agam recollected Andrei and had 
some punch sent to him “I hurt his feelmgs today,” he 
kept reiteratmg m a weak and mild voice Kalganov did 
not feel like dnnkmg, and did not find the girls’ smgmg to 
his hkmg at first, but after a couple of glasses of cham- 
pagne, he mellowed greatly and strolled about the rooms, 
laughmg and voicing admiration of eveiythmg and every- 
body, the songs and the music The bhssfully drunk Maxi- 
mov never left his side Grushenka, too, was growing 
tipsy Pomting to Kalganov, she kept saymg to Mitya 
“What a darhng he is, what a wonderful lad At this, the 
dehghted Mitya dashed up to Kalganov and Maximov to 
embrace them Oh, there was so much in store for him, he 
felt she had said nothing as yet to justify his expec- 
tations, and even seemed to be purposely holdmg back the 
words, but from time to tune she would give hun an affec- 
tionate but ardent glance Fmally, she gripped his hand 
and drew him forcibly towards herself She was sittmg m 
the arm-chair in the doorway 
“The way you came walking m here’ Goodness, how 
you looked then '-You did give me a fnght' But how did 
it come about that you wanted to turn me over to hun'^ 
Did you really want to*^” 

“I didn’t want to rum your happiness'” Mitya gabbled 
bhssfully But she stood in no need of his reply 
“Well, go— have your flmg,” she said sendmg h i m off 
agam, “only don’t get upset, for I’ll call you back'” 
And he would dash off, while she hstened again to the 
smgitig and watched the dancmg, her glance foUowmg 
him wherever he happened to be She would call him back 
agam some fifteen minutes later, which made him run 
back to her agam 

“And now sit down at my side and tell me how you got 
to learn yesterday that Fd left for this place? Who was 
the first to tell you?” 

And Mitya began to tell her everythmg, disconnectedly, 
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incoherently, fervently but somewhat strangely, yet kept 
on, often frowmng suddenly and breaking off his account 
“Why are you frowmng she asked 
“Nothmg of importance -I left a sick man behmd me 
there Fd give ten years of life if he’s got well, or at least 
to learn that he’ll get well*” 

“Oh, never mmd if he’s ill But did you really intend to 
shoot yourself tomorrow, you silly boy, and for what rea- 
son*? Yet I love reckless men such as you are,” she bab- 
bled on, her speech becommg somewhat thick “So there’s 
nothmg you won’t do for me, eh*? Did you really mtend 
to shoot yourself tomorrow, you silly*? No, just wait a ht- 
tle, for I may have a httle word to say to you tomor- 
row-no, tomorrow, not today You’d hke me to say it 
today, wouldn’t you*? No, I don’t want to do that today - 
And now, run off agam, and have a good time ” 
However, she did call him back once, lookmg perplexed 
and worried as she did so 

“Why do you look so sad*? I can see that you do - Indeed, 
I can,” she added, lookmg mtently into his eyes “You 
may be embracmg the peasants and talkmg at the top of 
your voice, but I can see somethmg’s wrong I want you 
to make merry. I’m enjoy mg myself, and I want you to do 
the same— There’s someone here I do love— guess who it 
is*? -Look, my httle boy has fallen asleep, quite tipsy, the 
dear boy ” 

She was speakmg of Kalganov, who was mdeed some- 
what drunk and had dozed off momentarily on the sofa 
But it was not only the strong drink that had put him 
^ ^ sudden sense of some sadness or, as he put 

It, of boredom” He had become depressed by the girls’ 
which grew coarser and lewder as the drmkmg 
proceeded It was the same with their dances two of the 
girls were dressed up as bears and Stepanida, a pert bag- 
^ge with a stick m her hand, was playmg the part of 
their leader and puttmg them through their paces “Make 
It snappy, Mana,” she cned, “or you’U taste the stick’” 
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The two bears finally fell to the floor m a fashion far 
from seemly, to loud laughter from the closely packed 
crowd of men and women peasants “Well, let them go it, 
let them,” said Grushenka sententiously, a bhssful smile 
playmg on her hps “Why shouldn’t people have a good 
time when, a rare day of merry-makmg comes round*?” As 
for Kalganov, he looked as though something had be- 
smirched him “It’s all so revoltmg-this hoggishness,” he 
remarked movmg off, “these sprmg folk games while they 
keep watch on the sun all through the short summer 
mghts ” He found most repugnant a “new-style” song set 
to a rolhckmg tune about a country gentleman who came 
to wm the favour of the village girls 

The master came to ask the girls 
Will you love me^ Oi mil you not'^ 

However, the girls did not find him lovable 

He mil beat me black and blue 
So can I be his heart-throb true‘s 

\ 

Next to come was a Gypsy, who, too, asked the girls 

The Gypsy lad did ask the girls 
Will you love me^ Or will you not^ 


But he couldn’t be loved either 

The Gypsy he will always steal 
So what but grief shall I always feel 

A lot of men would come along to ask the same ques- 
tion, including even a soldier 

The soldier he did ask the giils 
Do you love me, or do you not’^ 

But he was also rejected with contempt 
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The soldier cannot with his knapsack part, 
So after him Til go- 

This ended in an unprintable expression sung with the 
utmost outspokenness and creating a furor in the 
audience The whole matter ended when a merchant 
turned up 


The mei chant he did ask the giils 
Will you love me or will you not^ 

It appeared that they loved him fondly because 


The merchant he'll get rich on trade, 

And so his queen I shall be made 

^Oiis made Kalganov positively peeved 
It s one of these outdated songs,” he observed aloud, 
and who are they written by, I wonder' It only remains 
for a nch railway builder or a Jew to come along and try 
his luck for all the girls, they would all fall for him ” And 
almost as if it were a personal affront, he declared it was 
down on the sofa, and immediately dozed 
o , his youthfully handsome face looking somewhat pale 
as bs head fell back on the sofa cushion 

II t handsome he is,” said Grushenka, leadmg Mitya 
p o him I was combmg his hair when you arrived, it’s 
just hke flax and so thick-” 

affectionately, she kissed him on the 
pnvp h ’ Kalganov mstantly opened his eyes, 

flcVpri ^ most worried mien, 

asked where Maximov could be 

“Sif wants,” said Grushenka with a laugh 

to ^ and get 

^PP^ared, could not tear himself away 
him<5plf Q leavmg them now and agam to pour 

dnjnV tiT ^ liqueur -as for chocolate he had already 
^ cups His face was flushed, his nose crimson. 
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and bs eyes moistly amorous He came running up to 
them and announced his intention of performing a clog- 
dance “to a certain delightful tune” 

“You see, I was taught all these refined and fashionable 

dances when I was quite a boy-” 

“Go, go, along with him, Mitya, while I watch him 
dance from here ” 

“I, too, want to watch him,” exclaimed Kalganov, thus 
naively declmmg Grushenka’s invitation to stay at her 
side So they all went to watch Maximov, who did per- 
form bs dance, without evoking any particular admi- 
ration m anyone excepting Mitya The dance consisted m 
notbng but some high-stepping, skipping and hopping, 
Maximov smacking the upturned soles of his boots with 
the palm of his hands at each leap Kalganov did not like 
It at all, but Mitya even embraced the dancer 
“Thank you, my dear fellow You must be tired, I sup- 
pose Why are you looking tbs way*? Perhaps you’d like 
a sweet, eh*^ Or perhaps a cigar*^” 

“No, a cigarette ” 

“Would you like a drink?” 

“I’ll have some hqueur here -Haven’t you got any 
chocolates'?” 

“Why, there’s a whole heap there on the table Choose 
any you like, my dear fellow*” 

‘Td like one with vamlla- they’re good for old people, 
tee-hee*” 

“No, I’m afraid there’s none of that kind ” 

“Listen,” said the old man, bendmg down to wbsper in 
Mitya’s ear “That girl over there -Mana, tee-hee* 
Couldn’t I get mtroduced to her, of course, with your 
kind permission—” 

“So that’s what you’re after* No, my friend, notbng 
domg ” 

“But I mean no harm to anybody,” Maximov muttered 
dejectedly 

“All nght, all right But you see, old man, notbng goes 
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on here except singing and dancing, yet, dammit, some- 
thmg might develop -For the time being, eat, drink and 
make merry Need some money‘s” 

“Later on, perhaps, sir,” Maxjmov smiled 
“All nght, all right-” Mitya’s head was burning He 
went out on to the wooden gallery which ran round part 
of the house overlooking the inner courtyard The cool air 
refreshed him He stood alone m a comer of the dark gal- 
lery and suddenly clutched his head in both hands His 
scattered thoughts suddenly arranged themselves, his sen- 
sations merged, and everything became illummed by 
a fearfully dazzlmg hght “When, if not now, am I to 
shoot myself'^” was the thought that flashed through his 
mmd “Why not go for a pistol, bnng it here, and put an 
end to It all m this very dark and filthy corner'^” For 
close on a mmute he stood there irresolutely When he 
had been travelhng to this place post-haste, he had had, 
hard on his heels, a sense of disgrace, the theft he had 
committed, and that blood, all that blood ’-But it had 
been far, far less oppressive at the time’ Every thmg had 
been put paid to he had forfeited her, given her up, and 
she was lost to him, gone— ah, the sentence he had passed 
on himself could be more easily earned out, it had, at 
least, seemed necessary and mescapable, for what was 
there left to hve for *7 But now! Were thmgs the same as 
then? Now, at least, one spectre, so smister, had been 
laid the first and ngjitful lover, so fateful m her hfe, had 
vanished without a trace The awesome spectre had turned 
mto somethmg small and comical -it had been earned 
bodily mto the bedroom and locked m It would never 
return She could not but have a sense of shame now, and 
from her eyes he could clearly see who it was she now 
loved Now was the time to clutch at life— yet hfe was 
now impossible, quite impossible— damnation take it all’ 
O Lord, restore hfe to him I struck down at the fence’ 
Let that fearful cup pass from me ’ Hast thou not worked 
miracles for sinners such as I, O Lord? But what, what if 
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the old man is ahve'? Oh, I can then erase the blot of that 
other disgrace, restore the stolen money, return it by all 
and any means -No trace of my shame will remain, 
except for ever m my heart* But no, no* Alas for my un- 
attainable and faint-hearted dreams* Oh, damnation*” 

Yet, through the darkness, a ray of fair hope seemed to 
shme He dashed back mdoors-to her, back to her, to his 
queen for ever* “Does not a single hour, a single nunute 
of her love outweigh all the rest of my life, even if bur- 
dened with the torment of disgrace*^” That agomsmg 
question clutched at his heart “To her side, to her alone* 
I want to see her, hsten to her and think of nothmg else* 
I want to forget eveiythmg if only for this mght, for an 
hour, a fleeting moment*” 

At the entrance from the gallery into the rooms he 
walked mto the innkeeper, who seemed gloomy and 
anxious, and was apparently lookmg for him 

“What is It, Trofim Bonsovich*? Is it me you’re lookmg 
for*?” 

“No, sir, not for you,” the man rephed, lookmg discon- 
certed “Why should 17 But where— where have you been 
sir7” 

“But why are you so glum? Has anything displeased 
you7 Wait a while, you’ll soon be gomg to bed -What’s 
the time?” 

“Must be about three, perhaps past three ” 

“We’ll soon be through, quite soon ” 

“There’s no hurry, sir Stay on for as long as you 
like-” 

“What’s wrong with the man 7” Mitya wondered bnefly 
as he ran back mto the room where the girls were danc- 
ing But she wasn’t there Neither was she m the blue 
room which was empty but for Kalganov dozmg on the 
sota Mitya glanced mto the curtamed-off partiUon-she 
was there, sittmg on a trunk m the comer, her lowered 
head and her arms on the bed, and sheddmg bitter tears 

rying hard to stifle her sobs to avoid bemg heard When 
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she saw Mitya, she beckoned to him, grasping his hand 
tight when he reached her 

“Mitya, Mitya, I once loved him*” she began in 
a whisper “I loved him so much all these five years, all 
the time* Was it him that I loved, or only my sense of 
spite* No, It was him, yes, him* It’s untrue that I loved 
my spite, not him* I was only seventeen at the time, 
Mitya, and he was so tender to me, so gay and full of 
song— Or It may have seemed so to a silly girl like me- 
But, good Lord, it’s not the same man I’ve seen, he’s 
quite different The face is different, quite different 
I didn’t even recogmse his face I kept taking on my 
way here with Timofei, ‘How am I to meet him*^ What 
am I to say*? How shall we look at each other -I was all 
expectancy, but when we met I felt as though a pail of 
slops had been emptied over me He spoke to me hke 
a schoolmaster, all so learned and pompous that I felt 
quite at a loss I simply couldn’t get a word m At first, 
I thought he felt ashamed of his lanky Pohsh compamon 
As I looked at them I wondered why it was that I didn’t 
know how I ought to speak to him now I’m sure it was 
his wife who brought about all that change -the woman 
he threw me over for, and married— It must have been she 
who brought about such a change Oh, Mitya, I feel so 
ashamed, so ashamed of myself, of my whole life * A curse 
on all those five years, a curse on them*” And, still clasp- 
^ hand, she burst mto fresh tears 

Don t go away, Mitya dear, for I want to say some- 
thing to you,” she whispered, suddenly raismg her face 
towards him “Tell me who is it that I love*? There is 
a man here that I love Who is he7 Tell me that” 
A bright smile appeared on her tear-swoUen face and her 
eyes were shmmg m the half-dark “An eagle came 
swoopmg down, makmg my heart sink ‘You fool, that’s 
me one you love*’ my heart prompted me Everythmg 
began to sparkle when you came m ‘What is he afraid 
o thought to myself And, mdeed, you were afraid. 
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weren’t you*^ Quite afraid, and struck dumb It wasn’t 
them you were afraid of, I thought, for is there anyone 
who can frighten you*? ‘It’s me he fears,’ I thought, ‘me 
alone ’ Fenya must have told you, you foohsh boy, how 
I cned out to Alyosha from the wmdow that I had loved 
Mitya for a short hour, and was now off- to love another 
man Oh, Mitya, Mitya, how could I have been so foohsh 
as to think I could love another man after you’ Can you 
forgive me, Mitya‘S Or can’t you*? You do love me, don’t 
you*?” 

Jumpmg up, she took him by the shoulders with both 
hands Speechless with rapture, Mitya gazed mto her eyes, 
at her face and her smile and, suddenly embracing her, 
began to shower kisses on her 

“Will you forgive me for tormenting you*^ It was out of 
spite that I tormented you all It was spite that made me 
drive that old man out of his mmd-D’you remember 
your smashing your glass while you were drinking at my 
house‘s I hadn’t forgotten that, and today I, too, smashed 
my glass after drinkmg to my ‘vile heart’ V^y don’t you 
kiss me, Mitya, my eagle‘s You’ve kissed me once, and 
now you’ve drawn back to look and listen to me— Why 
hsten to me*^ Just kiss me, kiss me harder— hke that’ 
When one loves, it should be heart and soul’ I’ll be your 
slave now, your slave for hfe’ Bemg a slave is so sweet’ — 
Kiss me, strike me, torment me, work your will on 
me -Oh, how I deserve to suffer torment -But stay’ Wait 
a while, that will come later, not here,” she said, pushmg 
him suddenly away from herself “Leave me, l^tya. I’ll 
go and have some wine, for I want to get drunk and 
dance’ That’s what I’m gomg to do’” 

She tore herself away from him and shpped through the 
curtams, Mitya foUowmg her hke one possessed “Come 
what may, whatever happens I’ll give the whole world for 
a smgle mmute'” was the thought that flashed through his 
nimd Indeed, Grushenka tossed off another glass of 
champagne, which made her suddenly quite tipsy She 
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returned to her seat m the arm-chair, a blissful smile on 
her face There was a high colour on her cheeks, her lips 
were burning, her sparkling eyes lost their lustre, and their 
passionate gaze was seductive Even Kalganov’s heart 
went pit-a-pat and he went up to her 

“Did you feel me kiss you when you were asleep*^” she 
murmured to him “I’m quite tipsy now-Aren’t you*^ 
Why isn’t Mitya dnnking‘> Mitya, why aren’t you dnnk- 
ing*^ I have, but you haven’t-” 

“I am drunk’ Drunk with you already, and now I’ll be 
drunk with wine too ” 

He drank another glass and -though he found that 
strange -It was only that last glass that suddenly went to 
his head, for until then he had been quite sober, as he 
clearly remembered From that instant, everything about 
him went mto a whirl, like a delinum He walked about, 
laughmg and talkmg to all and sundry, without any aware- 
ness of what he was doing Only a persistently burning 
feeling oppressed him unrenuttmgly, “like a live coal 
m my heart”, as he later recollected He would go up 
to her, sit down at her side, gaze at her, and listen to her- 
For her part, she had grown very talkative, calling peo- 
ple to her side, beckomng to some girl or other to come 
up to her, whom she would kiss and then send away, 
or else make the sign of the cross over her She was on 
the verge of tears, though she was greatly amused by 
the “geezer” as she called Maximov The latter kept run- 
mng up to her to kiss her hands and “every little finger”, 
and finally did another dance to the tune of an old song 
which he himself sang, cuttmg capers with particular 
gusto to the refram 


The piggie it did grunt and squeal, 
The little calf did bleat. 

The little duck did quack and quack. 
And the gosling it did cackle 
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The pullet goes strutting thiough the porch, 
Clucking for all she’ s worth 
Clucking and clucking away 

“Let him have somethmg, Mitya,” said Grushenka, 
“give him some gift -he’s so poor, you know Ah, the 
poor and humihated'-You know, Mitya, I’ll enter a nun- 
nery, I really shall one day Alyosha told me somethmg 
today that will remam with me all my hfe long- Yes -But 
today let’s dance A nunnery tomorrow, but dancing 
today I want to drown all care today, good folk, and why 
not? God wiU forgive me If I were God, I’d hand out 
pardons all round ‘My dear sinners, I forgive you all 
from this day on,’ I’d tell them, and myself ^o out to beg 
forgiveness ‘Good folk, do forgive this silly woman ’ I’m 
unbndled and savage, that’s what I am, but I want to 
pray I once gave an onion away A wicked woman like 
me wants to pray' Let them go on dancmg, Mitya, and 
don’t stop them All people m this world are good, all 
without exception It’s good to be in this world We may 
all be a bad lot, but it’s good to hve m this world We’re 
all both bad and good, both bad and good -And now teh 
me I shall ask you -come up to me, aU of you, and 
I shall ask you tell me why am I so good*? I am good, 
after aU, very good -So here’s what why is it that I’m so 
good 7” It was m this vein that Grushenka babbled on, 
growing more and more tipsy, and she finally announced 
her intention of joimng m the dancmg She staggered as 
she rose from her seat “Mjtya, don’t let me have any 
more wme, don’t, even if I ask for more Wme brmgs no 
peace of soul Everythmg’s m a whirl -the stove and every- 
thing else I want to dance Let them all see how I 
dance -how well and how splendidly I dance-” 

She was speakmg m all earnest from a pocket she 
pulled out a httle cambnc handkerchief, which she took 
by a comer m her nght hand to wave dunng the dance 
Mitya bustled about, and the girls quieted down, ready to 
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burst into a dance tune at the first sign On learning that 
Grushenka herself wished to dance, Maximov squealed his 
dehght and set about skipping and prancmg m front of 
her, singmg 


Legs so slender and sides so trim. 

Its little tail curled all tight 

But Grushenka waved him away with her handkerchief 
“Sh-sh* Mitya, why don’t they all come*? Let them all 
come -to watch That includes the locked-up men -Why 
have you locked them m'? Tell them I’m going to dance 
and want them to look on too-' 

With drunken audacity, Mitya walked up to the locked 
door and began banging on it with his fists 
“Hi, you there -you Podwisockis come out* She’s 
gomg to dance and she’s callmg you to watch ” 

“You lajdak^'" one of the Poles shouted in reply 
“And you're a good-for-nothing cad yourself- so much 
trash, that’s what you are” 

“You shouldn’t jeer at Poland,” Kalganov who had 
had a drop too much, observed sententiously 

“Keep quiet, my boy* If I call him a cad, that doesn’t 
mean I am refemng to all Poles One cad doesn’t make 
a Poland Be quiet, pretty boy, and eat your sweets ” 
“The kmd of men the two are* Hardly human bemgs 
Why won’t they make up and be friends'?” said Grush- 
enka, and went forward to dance. As the chorus burst 
mto a popular folk song, Grushenka tossed back her 
head, half-opened her hps, smiled, waved her handker- 
chief, and suddenly, swa>ang violently, came to a standstill 
m the middle of the room, a bewildered look on her face 
T feel too weak—” she said m a voice dramed of all 

vigour “Forgive me but I feel too weak— I can’t— So 
sorry-” 

She bowed to the chorus, and then began to bow to the 
whole company around her 
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“I’m sorry -Forgive me-” 

“The lady’s a bit tipsy, the pretty lady’s has had a drop 
too much,” some voices said 

“She’s lit up,” Maximov explained to the girls, with 
a titter 

I “Lead me away, Mitya- take me, Mitya,” said Grush- 
' enka helplessly Rushing up to her, Mitya snatched her up 
m his arms and flew behmd the curtains with his precious 
' burden “Well, now’s the tune to be leaving,” Kalganov 

I thought and, walkmg out of the blue room, closed the 
' two halves of the door behind him But the revelry m the 

larger room thundered on with ever greater force Mitya 

I I laid Grushenka on the bed and fixed his bps on hers m 
a passionate kiss 

“Don’t touch me-” she murmured entreatmgly “Don’t 
touch me till I’m yours -I’ve said I’m yours, haven’t I, 
but don’t touch me yet -spare me -We mustn’t, with them 
j so close by He’s here It’s vile here-” 

“I shall obey’ I wouldn’t thmk of it- 1 worship you’” 

, Mitya murmured “Yes, it’s vile here, abommable ” And, 
without releasmg her from his embrace, he sank on his 
knees at the bedside 

* “I know your savage nature but you’re honourable,” 
j said Grushenka, speakmg with difliculty “It’s got to be 
honourable -It will all be honourable for the future -and 
I we must be good and honest, not brutish, but kindly - 
Take me away from here, far, far away-d’you 
^ hear -I don’t want it here, but somewhere far, far 
" away-” 

“Indeed, indeed’” cned Mitya, pressmg her m his 
^ embrace “I’ll take you away-we’ll fly away-I’d give my 
whole life for a smgle year now, if only I could learn 
about that blood’” 

^ “What blood d’you mean 7” the bewildered Grushenka 

“Nothmg m particular’” said Mitya, grmdmg his 
teeth 
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“Gnisha, you want everything to be decent and honest, 
but I’m a thief I’ve stolen money from Katya -How dis- 
graceful, disgraceful’’’ 

“From Katya‘S From that young lady‘s No, you’ve 
stolen nothing You’ll return it -you’ll take it from me- 
Why are you objecting so loudly*^ Whatever I have is 
yours now What do we want money for"? We’ll squander 
It anyway -We’re made that way We’d do better to till 
the soil I’ll scrape the earth with these very hands One 
must work with one’s hands -d’you hear? Those were 
Alyosha’s mstructions I’ll be not your rmstress but your 
devoted slave, who’ll work for you We’ll go to the young 
lady, bow low to her, beg for forgiveness, and go away 
We’ll leave even without her forgiveness You return her 
money, and love me -But don’t dare love her. Love her 
no more If you do, I’ll strangle her -Scratch her eyes 
out-” 

“I love you, nobody but you I’ll go on loving you even 
m Siberia” 

“But why go to Sibena7 But if you wish, let it be 
Sibena, it makes no difference -we’ll work there There’s 
so much snow in Sibena, and I hke dnving on the snow- 
especially to the jmghng of bells But hsten, do you hear 
the jmgle of bells^— Where from*^ Somebody’s coming 
here -The jmglmg’s stopped-” 

She closed her eyes helplessly, and seemed to doze off 
momentarily Indeed, there had been the jmgle of horse- 
bells from somewhere m the distance, which suddenly 
stopped Mitya let his head sink on her breast He did not 
notice that the bells had stopped jmghng, and that the 
smgmg had ceased abruptly, the songs and the drunken 
uproar yieldmg place to a dead silence throughout the 
entire house Grushenka opened her eyes 

What, did I doze off? Oh, yes— the bells I’ve just had 
a dream about dnvmg along the snow— with the bells jmgl- 
mg, and me m a doze I was travelhng with someone 
dear to me— with you— and gomg somewhere far, far 
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away I was embracing and kissmg you nestlmg close to 
you for I was feelmg the cold, and the snow was sparkl- 
ing -When the snow is sparkling, you know, and the moon 
IS shmmg, it’s like something out of this world -When 
I awoke, my darling was close to me -how sweet-” 

“Close to you,” Mitya murmured, showermg kisses on 
her dress, her breast, her hands Suddenly, a strange feel- 
mg came over him she seemed to be gazmg straight 
before her -not at him, or his face but somewhere over 
his head, m an mtent and strangely fixed stare Her face 
was expressive of sudden surpnse, even fright 

“Mitya, who can it be lookmg here at us from over 
there 7” she suddenly whispered He turned round and saw 
that someone had indeed parted the curtains and was 
watchmg them No, there seemed to be more than one 
person there He jumped up and strode rapidly towards 
the watcher 

“This way, sir, step this way,” said a voice, speakmg m 
a low but firm and msistent tone 

Mitya stepped beyond the curtain and came to 
a sudden standstill The room was full of people -not 
those who had just been there, but new-comers A cold 
shiver ran down his spine, and he shuddered He recog- 
msed all of them instantly The tall, stout old gentle- 
man m a greatcoat and cockaded cap was Mikhad Makaro- 
vich, the uyezd chief of pohce That smartly dressed “con- 
sumptive-lookmg” man, “always m such highly pohshed 
top-boots” was the deputy public prosecutor (“He’s got 
a chronometer worth 400 roubles, which he has shown 
me”) And that small and bespectacled young man -Mitya 
knew him but his name had shpped his memory -he was 
the court mvestigator, just out of the Faculty of Law, and 
was a recent arrival Then there was Mavnki Mavnkie- 
vich, the rural pohce mspector-he knew him quite well 
But why the others with the brass badges 7 And another 
two, peasants by the look of them -And there, m the 
doorway, were Kalganov and Tnfon Borisovich, the 
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innkeeper - 

“What’s this all about, gentlemen?” Mitya began, but, 
suddenly seeming not himself, he cried out at the top of 
his voice 
“I un-der-stand’” 

The bespectacled young gentleman stepped forward 
abruptly and, approaching Mitya, began m a digmfied if 
burned tone 

“We have something- m short, I shall ask you to step 
this way, this way, to the sofa -There is an imperative 
need to question you ” 

“It’s the old man!” cned Mitya frenziedly, “the old 
man and his blood’ -I un-der-stand 
He collapsed on to a chair standing close by 
“So you understand, do you*^ Monster and pamade, 
the blood of your old father cnes out against you!” the 
old pohce chief suddenly roared, wahcmg up to Mitya. 
Purple-faced and tremblmg all over, he was quite beside 
himself 

“This IS most irregular’’ cried the small young gentle- 
man “This will never do, Mikhail Makarovich Will you 
please allow me alone to speak -I never expected such 
behaviour from you-” 

“But this IS nothmg but delmum,” the uyezd pohce 
chief exclaimed “Just look at him dnnkmg at this tune 
of mght, with a disreputable woman, and his hands m his 
father’s blood’ It’s unbehevable-dehnum’” 

“I shall request you most msistently, my dear Mikhail 
Makarovich, to curb your feelmgs,” the deputy pubhc 
prosecutor began m a humed undertone, “for otherwise 
I shall be obhged to take—” 

However, the httle court mvestigator mtemipted him 
Addressmg Mitya m a firm, loud and impressive voice, he 
said. 

Retired Lieutenant Karamazov, it is my duty to inform 
you that you are charged with the murder of your father 
Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov, committed this mght—” 
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He went on speakmg, with the prosecutor putting m 
some words, but though he tned to hsten, Mitya could 
make out nothmg of what was bemg said He stared at 
them with eyes full of consternation- 
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The Preliminary Investigation 


I 

THE BEGINNING OF PERKHOTIN’S CAREER 

IN THE am SERVICE 

Of course, Pyotr Hyich Perkhotm, whom we left knock- 
ing with might and mam at the locked strong gate of 
Mrs Morozov’s house, finally got himself heard On hear- 
ing the furious bangmg on the gate, Fenya, still too 
worked up and upset to go to bed after her fnght two 
hours earher, was agam on the verge of hystencs she im- 
agmed that it was Dmitri Fyodorovich again knocking 
(though she had herself seen him dnve off) Who else but 
he could be knocking so “audaciously”*^ She rushed to 
the janitor, who was already up and was going out to un- 
lock the gate, and began to implore him not to open it 
However, on questionmg the caller —and leammg who he 
was and that he wanted to see Fenya on a very important 
matter, the jamtor finally decided to admit him When he 
entered the kitchen (Fenya insisting that Perkhotm should 
allow the jamtor to be present at their talk “just in case”), 
Perkhotin began to question her and at once elicited 
a vital fact' to wit that, when Dmitri Fyodorovich had 
rushed away in search of Grushenka, he had snatched up 
the pestle from a mortar, and had returned without it, 
with blood-stamed hands “The blood was stdl dnppmg 
from them, dripping all the tune’” cried Fenya, her dis- 
traught imagmation conjunng up the homble fact But 
Perkhotin had himself seen those blood-stamed though 
not dnppmg hands, and had helped to get them washed 
The question was not how long it had taken for the hands 
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to get dry, but whither Dmitn Fyodorovich had made off 
with the pestle had he actually gone to Fyodor Pavlo- 
vich’s, and what positive proof existed to that effect‘d 
Perkhotm dealt m detail with this particular pomt and 
though he gamed almost no firm information, he became 
almost convmced that Dmitn Fyodorovich could have 
dashed off to nowhere but his father’s house and that 
something could not but hav^ taken place there “And 
when he came back,” Fenya added excitedly, “and I told 
him everythmg I knew I began to ask him why there was 
blood on both his hands, and he answered that it was human 
blood and that he had just murdered someone that’s 
what he adrmtted, repentmg of what he had done, and 
then suddenly he ran off like a madman I sat down and 
began to wonder where he had dashed off to like mad*? 
He’ll go to Mokroye, I thought, and murder my mistress 
there So I ran to his lodgmgs to beg him not to kill her, 
but when I was passmg the Plotnikov shop, I saw him 
about to dnve off, and there was no more blood on his 
hands” (this was somethmg that Fenya had noticed and 
remembered) The old grandmother bore out Fenya’s 
words to the best of her abihty After askmg several more 
questions, Perkhotm left the house m a state of greater 
perturbation than when he had entered it 
It would seem that the most direct and simple thmg for 
him to do would be to go straight to Fyodor Pavlovich’s 
to find out whether anythmg untoward had happened 
there, and if so, what exactly, only then, he firmly 
decided, would he call on the uyezd chief of police if there 
was sufficiently clear-cut evidence to go by However, it 
was a dark mght, the gate to Fyodor Pavlovich’s house 
was a strong one so that he would agam have to knock 
loudly, and he had but a noddmg acquamtance with the 
master of the house What if the gate was finally opened 
and he learnt that nothmg at all had taken place‘s In his 
sardomc fashion, Fyodor Pavlovich would spread the 
story all over town how a civil servant named Perkhotm, 
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whom he scarcely knew, had come bursting into his house 
at midnight to find out whether someone had murdered 
him That would certainly bring him into obloquy, some- 
thing he abhorred more than anything else in the world 
Yet so overwhelming was the feeling that had come over 
him that, though he stamped a foot m anger and had 
some harsh words to say of himself, he at once set out on 
a new course, only not to Fyodor Pavlovich’s but to 
Madame Khokhlakov’s If, he decided, she demed having 
provided Dmitri Fyodorovich with three thousand roubles 
at such and such a time, he would at once call on the 
uyezd chief of police without going to the Karamazov 
house If the reverse transpired, he would go home and let 
the matter rest till the morrow It was obvious, of course, 
that Perkhotin’s decision to make so late a call, almost at 
eleven o clock at night, at the house of a lady he was not 
acquainted with, perhaps even getting her out of bed, with 
the purpose of asking her a question quite amazmg in the 
Circumstances, contained far greater probability of oblo- 
quy for the young man than even going to the Karamazov 
house But that is what happens at times, especially m 
cases hke the one m question, with such decisions being 
made by the most punctihous and stohd of people And at 
that moment Perkhotm was very far from stolid’ Till the 
end of his days, he would remember how an overwhehn- 
mg feelmg of anxiety had gradually overcome him to such 
an agomsmg degree that it had urged him on, even 
agamst his own will Of course, he kept on casUgatmg 
nunselt all the way for yieldmg to the mipulse to call on 
the lady, but “I’ll go through it to the bitter end'” he 
repea e for the tenth time, grmding his teeth Indeed, he 
1 carry out his mtention of seemg thin gs through 
It was exactly eleven when he entered Madame Khokh- 

admitted mto the courtyard fairly 
asked the jamtor whether his mistress 

tain ^ght, the man could not say for cer- 

5 orimng the caller that she usually went to bed at 
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that time “You’d better go upstairs and send m your 
name, sir,” the janitor said “If the mistress wishes to see 
you, she will, otherwise she won’t” But Perkhotm ran 
mto difficulties when he went upstairs The manservant 
refused to announce him but finally called a maid Per- 
khotm politely but msistently asked her to inform her mis- 
tress that a local civil servant, Perkhotm by name, had 
called on an urgent matter, but for its importance, he 
would never have made so bold as to call “Tell her m 
these very words,” he asked the girl She left, leaving him 
to wait m the hall Madame Khokhlakov had not gone to 
bed yet, though she was m her bedroom Upset ever smce 
Mitya’s recent call, she had a presentiment that she would 
not that mght escape the migrame she usually got after 
such happenmgs She was much surprised by the maid s 
announcement, yet she irritably dechned to receive 
a “local civil servant” she had never met, on so unex- 
pected a visit at such an hour, though it deflmtely aroused 
her femmme cunosity But Perkhotm revealed a mulish 
obstmacy this time, msistmg most emphatically that the 
maid should convey another message, “in those very 
words” he had come “on a most urgent matter, and she 
may very much regret later if she dechnes to see me now” 
“I simply kicked over the traces then,” as he later said 
Givmg him a close if surpnsed look, the maid went off to 
carry the second message, which produced a strong im- 
pression on Madame Khokhlakov, who, after some 
thought, asked the maid what he looked hke, to be told 
that he was “very well dressed, young and ever so cour- 
teous” We shall observe, parenthetically and en passant, 
that Perkhotm was quite a handsome young man, and 
aware of the fact Madame Khokhlakov deaded to 
receive him She was already m shppers and dressmg- 
gown, so she cast a black shawl about her shoulders ^e 
“civil servant” was shown mto the drawmg-room m which 
she had received Mitya shortly before She emerged with 
an expression of severe mquiry on her face and without 
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inviting the caller to be seated, she asked him point- 
blank “What IS your business'?” 

“I have ventured to disturb you, madam, on a matter 
relatmg to a common acquamtance of ours, Dmitn Fyo- 
dorovich Karamazov,” he began, but hardly had he pro- 
nounced the name when a look of acute imtation came 
over the lady’s face She almost shrieked out, and mter- 
rupted him with fury 

“How much longer,” she cned out, quite beside herself, 
“how much longer am I to be tormented by that horrible 
person? How dared you, sir, how could you have made so 
bold as to disturb a lady who is a complete stranger to 
you, at her home and at such an hour -with the aim of 
talkmg of a man who, m this very drawmg-room and only 
three hours ago, came to murder me, and then stamped 
out of the place m a way no one leaves a decent house 
I want you to know, sir, that I shall bring a complaint 
agamst you and will not let the matter pass, so please 
leave me at once -I’m a mother, and I— 1-” 

“Murder*? Did he actually want to murder 
you too*?” 

“Why, has he committed a murder already*?” Madame 
Khokhlakov asked impetuously 

If you will be so good as to hsten to me for half 
a mmute, madam,” Perkhotm rephed m a firm voice, “I 
shall explam everythmg to you m a few words At five 
o clock this afternoon, Mr Karamazov borrowed ten rou- 
bles from me as from a friend, and I positively know that 
he had no money at the time, yet at mne o’clock this 
evemng he came to see me, with a wad of hundred-rouble 
rmtes m his hand, probably totallmg two or even three 
thousand roubles His hands and face were all blood- 
stamed, and he looked quite out of his rmnd To my ques- 
tion where so much money had come from, he answered 
with preciseness that he had just got it from you, a loan 
o three thousand to enable him to leave for some 
gold-mine-” 
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A sudden look of utter and painful agitation came over 
Madame Khokhlakov’s face 
“Good Lord’ He must have murdered his old father’” 
she cned, throwmg up her hands “I never gave him any 
money, never’ Oh, hurry, hurry ’-Not another word’ 
Save the old man -hasten to him at once’” 

“Then you provided him with no money at all, madam‘s 
Do you clearly remember that you gave him no sum at 
all'^” 

“No, I didn’t, I never did’ I refused because he could 
not ever have appreciated it He left m a fury, stamping 
his feet He wanted to attack me but I escaped from 
him -I shall also tell you, for you’re a person I’ll now 
hold nothmg back from, that he even spat at me -just im- 
agme’ But why are we standmg*^ Do sit down -Forgive 
me, I -But better, hasten to save the unfortimate old man 
from a horrible death’” 

“But supposing he’s murdered him already*^” 

“Good Lord, he may have done so ’ What are we to do 
now*^ What d’you thmk we should do*?” 

Meanwhile she made Perkhotm take a seat and sat 
down facmg him In terse and fairly clear terms, he gave 
her an account of the affair, or at least the part he had 
been witness to, and told her of his visit to Fenya, as well, 
and about the pestle These details had an overwhelming 
effect on the agitated lady, who kept crymg out and 
covermg her eyes with her hands - 
“Just imagine, I had a premomtion it would happen’ 
I have that faculty, whatever I anticipate comes to pass 
Many were the times I looked at that dreadful man with 
the thought this is a man who will end up by murdering 
me -And now, that’s happened -I mean to say that if he’s 
murdered not me but only his father, it’s probably 
because I’ve been preserved by the finger of God, and 
besides, he couldn’t brmg himself to murder me because, 
at this very spot, I had placed about his neck an icon with 
some rehcs of Barbara, the samted martyr -But how close 
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I Stood to death at the moment I walked close up to him 
and he held out his neck towards me' D’you know, Pyotr 
Ilyich (forgive me, didn’t you say your name was Pyotr ^ 
Ilyich*?) -d’you know, I don’t believe in miracles, but the 
icon and the manifest miracle it worked with me -it’s 
simply amazing, and I’m again ready to believe that any- 
thmg IS possible You’ve heard of the starets Zossima, 
haven’t you*? But I’m afraid I don’t realise what Fm say- 
ing -And just imagine, he actually spat in my face with 
my icon about his neck -True, he didn’t murder me but 
merely spat at me -and so that’s where he dashed off to' 

But where should we be gomg now -what are we to do*? 
What do you think*?” 

Rismg to his feet, Perkhotin announced that he would 
go direct to the uyezd chief of police to mform him of 
what It was all about, the official would take whatever 
steps he thought appropnate 

“What an excellent man he is, excellent mdeed' Fm 
acquamted with Mikhail Makarovich Of course, he’s the 
nght man to see How resourceful you are, Pyotr Ilyich 
and how well you’ve thought of everythmg It would 
never have even occurred to me, you Imow'” 

“Particularly smce I’m myself quite well acquamted 
with the pohce chief,” Perkhotin observed, who was still 
standmg and was obviously anxious to get away from the 
impetuous lady, who seemed unw illin g to let him take his 
leave 

“Yes, yes,” she prattled on, “come and let me know 
what you’ve seen and found out— and whatever transpires - 
what will be decided and where he’ll be packed off to 
We have no capital punishment m our country, have we*? 

Be sure to come, even if it’s three o’clock m the mommg, 
four or even half past— Have me awakened even forcibly 
if I don’t get up -Oh dear, I don’t think I’ll be able even 
to fall asleep But shouldn’t I go with you*? What d’you 
think*?-” 

“N-no, but It might prove quite useful were you to pen 
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three lines now, in your own handwnting, just m case, to 
the effect that you never gave Dmitri Fyodorovich any 
money at all It may be needed-” 

“Without fail’” cned Madame Khokhlakov fervently, 
rumung up to her bureau “And I must say that you 
really amaze me and even stagger me by your resourceful- 
ness and your skill m such matters -You’re m the civil 
service here, aren’t you"? It’s so nice to* learn that you 
are-” 

As she spoke, she rapidly wrote the following hnes m 
a bold hand, on a half-sheet of note-paper 
“Never m my life I lent the unfortunate Dmitri Fyodor- 
ovich Karamazov (for he is really unfortunate now) the 
sum of three thousand roubles, or any other sum, either 
today or at any other time -never’ I swear that by all that 
IS sacred m our world 


{Mrs) Khokhlakov” 

“Here’s the note'” she said, turmng rapidly to Perkho- 
tm “Go and save him It’s a noble deed you’re 
performmg ” 

And she thrice made the sign of the cross over him, and 
then hastened even as far as the hall to see him out 

“I’m so grateful to you' You can’t imagme how grate- 
ful to you I am for your commg to me m the first place 
How IS it we haven’t met before*^ I’ll be flattered to 
receive you at my home And it’s so nice to know that 
you’re m the civil service here -and with such preciseness 
and resourcefulness You should be valued here, and prop- 
erly esteemed, and if there’s anything I can do for you, 
believe me -Oh, I love our young people’ I’m simply m 
love with them Our young people are the foundation of 
our dear and now suffering country, her entire hope -Oh, 
now go, do go’-” 

But Perkhotm had already made off, or else she would 
never have let him get away so soon Yet Madame 
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Khokhlakov had made quite an agreeable impression on 
him, which somewhat allayed his disquiet over bemg m- 
volved m so nasty a business As is common knowledge, 
there is no accountmg for the extraordinary variety of 
tastes “She isn’t at all so elderly, after all,” be thought 
with some pleasure “On the contrary. I’d take her for her 
daughter ” 

As for Madame Klhokhlakov, she was simply captivated 
by the young man “Such skill, such competence in such 
a young man, and m our times, and all that together with 
such good manners and looks And there are people who 
say that our present-day young people are a futile lot, but 
here we have an example of a young man who-” and so 
on m that vem So she simply lost sight of the “dreadful 
affair”, and it was only when she was gettmg mto bed 
that she agam recalled suddenly how “close to death she 
had been” “Oh, how dreadful, dreadful'” she said, as she 
sank mto sound and sweet slumber Incidentally, I would 
never have enlarged on such tnvial and irrelevant details 
had not the eccentnc meeting, just descnbed by me here, 
between a young civil servant and a widow by no means 
elderly subsequently become the startmg pomt of the 
future career of this precise and competent young man 
To this day the story is recalled with astomshment m our 
town, and we, too, may have somethmg particular to say 
about It when we conclude our long narrative about the 
Karamazov brothers 


II 

THE ALARM 

Mikhad Makarovich Makarov, our uyezd chief of 
pohce, a retired lieutenant-colonel, who had been awarded 
the appropriate rank m the civil service, was a widower 
and an excellent man He had come to our parts only 
three years before, but had won widespread esteem mainly 
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for his ability “to bring people together” He kept open 
house, and could not imagine hvmg otherwise There was 
always some one or other dinmg with him -he could 
never sit down to table without a visitor or two He 
would give dinner parties on any pretext, sometimes most 
unexpected ones. If not exquisite, the food was always 
plenteous, the meat, fish or cabbage pies most toothsome, 
and the wines made up m quantity what they may have 
lacked m quahty The first room visitors entered con- 
tamed a billiard table and was quite well appomted, that 
IS to say, even with pictures of Enghsh thoroughbred 
horses m black frames on the walls, which, as is common 
knowledge, is essential m the decor of any unmamed 
man’s bilhard room Cards were played every evenmg, if 
only at a single table The best people m our town-m- 
cludmg mothers and unmarried daughters -would assem- 
ble at the house quite often to dance there Though 
a widower, Mikhail Makarovich hved with his family 
a long-widowed daughter and her two girls, his grown-up 
granddaughters, just out of finishmg school They were 
vivacious girls and not at all bad-lookmg, and though all 
knew that they had no downes, they attracted our young 
gentlemen to their grandfather’s house Though Mikhail 
Makarovich was not excessively mteUigent, he performed 
his official duties m a manner no worse than many others 
did In plamer terms, he was a man of little or no educa- 
tion, and was even lacking m a clear understandmg of the 
terms of reference he enjoyed at his post It was not so 
much his mability to fully grasp the significance of some 
of the reforms effected during the present reign, as the 
quite considerable errors he made m his mterpretation of 
them, that stemmed, not so much from any particular m- 
j capacity as simply from his mnate unconcern, for he 
I could never find the tune to delve mto things At heart. 
I’m more of a soldier than a civihan, gentlemen, he 
would say of himself He did not even seem to have 
j arrived at any defimte or firm understanding of the pre- 
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cise fundamentals of the peasant reform, and, so to speak, 
had, from year to year, accumulated some knowledge of it 
from practice and inadvertently, and yet he was a land- 
owner himself Perkhotin knew for a certainty that he 
would meet with some callers on Mikhail Makarovich, but 
could not know which m particular As it turned out, the 
host was playmg cards with the local public prosecutor, 
and Varvmsky, the district doctor, a young man who had 
recently taken up his duties after graduatmg swnma cum 
laude from the St Petersburg Academy of Medicme 
Ippoht Kirillovich, the pubhc prosecutor (actually the 
deputy pubhc prosecutor, though known locally by the 
full title) was very much m the pubhc eye m our parts 
only thirty-five, somewhat consumptive, mamed to a very 
stout and childless lady, he was touchy and untable, 
though highly intelhgent and even kind-hearted The trou- 
ble with him was that his opmion of himself was some- 
what higher than his actual qualities warranted, which 
was why his behaviour always seemed restless Moreover, 
he had pretensions to certain supenor and even artistic 
faculties, for mstance, a psychological flair, a special 
knowledge of the human soul, and a particular gift of in- 
sight into crime and the cnmmal In this sense he always 
had a chip on his shoulder, considering he did not get the 
advancement he deserved m the service because of his 
supenors’ mabflity to appreciate his true worth, and also 
because of the enemies he had At his gloomier moments 
he even threatened to resign and become a cnmmal law- 
yer The unexpected case of the Karamazov pamade 
seemed to come as a timely filhp “This is a case that 
could come to the knowledge of all Russia ” But I am 
runnmg ahead m what I am saymg 
Sittmg in the next room m the company of the ladies 
was Nikolai Parfenovich Nelyudov, our young court m- 
vestigator, who had come from St Petersburg only two 
months previously It was later remarked, with some sur- 
pnse even, that all these persons should have assembled. 
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as though intentionally, at the home of the chief local exe- 
cutive officer on the very evemng of the “crime” Yet the 
reason was a very simple one, and everythmg happened m 
the most natural way the pubhc prosecutor’s wife had 
had a bad toothache for the last two days and he had to 
seek refuge somewhere from her groanmg, as for the doc- 
tor, his very essence precluded his spendmg an evemng 
anywhere but at cards Nikolai Parfenovich Nel3mdov had 
been plannmg for three days to call on the Makarovs that 
very evemng just by chance, so to speak, m order to slyly 
sprmg a surprise on Olga Mikhailovna, the elder Makarov 
gurl, to wit, by divulgmg that he was aware of her secret 
It was her birthday, a fact she had wished to conceal so as 
to avoid bemg obhged to give a dance for the occasion 
He was lookmg forward to havmg a lot of fun and mak- 
mg dark hmts at her age, and her fear of reveahng it, and 
smce he was now m possession of her secret, he could 
very well make it pubhc on the very next day, and so on 
m that vem The amiable young man was very frolicsome 
m such matters, our ladies had dubbed him “that naughty 
man”, which seemed much to his likmg Incidentally, he 
was quite well bom, of a good family, with breedmg and 
worthy sentiments, though he was a bon vivant, his pleas- 
ures were innocuous and always qmte proper In appear- 
ance, he was below medium height and of a frail and deh- 
cate constitution Several bejewelled nngs were always 
sparkling on his slender white fingers However, he 
assumed an air of the utmost importance while pertorm- 
mg his official duties, as though endowmg his significance 
and his post with a kmd of sanctity He was most skilful 
at trippmg up murderers and other malefactors of the 
lower orders during his mterrogations of them, and if he 
did not wm their respect he did evoke a kmd of 
amazement 

On entermg the house, Perkhotm was simply astomshed 
to learn that the entire company knew what had hap- 
pened, they had abandoned their cards and were all on 
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their feet, discussing the affair Even Nikolai Parfenovich 
had humed away from the young ladies, and looked 
aggressively poised for action Perkhotin was met with the 
astoundmg news that old Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov 
had mdeed been murdered at his home that very evening - 
murdered and robbed The matter had just come to hght 
m the followmg manner 

Though fast asleep in her bed, where she rmght well 
have gone on sleepmg till the mommg, Marfa Ignatievna, 
the wife of Gngon, who had been felled at the fence by 
Mitya, was suddenly awakened, probably by a dreadful 
howl emanatmg from Smerdyakov, who was lymg uncon- 
scious m the next room, a sound his epileptic fits always 
began with, painfully fnghtenmg Marfa Ignatievna out of 
her wits She could never get used to it Still half-awake, 
she dashed mto Smerdyakov’s cubicle But it was dark 
there, and aU she could hear was the sick man’s stertorous 
breathing and his convulsions This made Marfa Igna- 
tievna burst mto screams and call her husband, but she 
suddenly reahsed that Gngon had not been by her side 
when she had got up She ran back to her bed and began to 
grope about with her hands, but the bed was really empty 
He must have gone outside then— but where She hum^ 
out on the front steps, whence she called h7m m a timid 
voice There was no reply but she heard some distant 
groans m the silence of the mght, seemmg to come from 
the other end of the garden She stramed her ears the 
groans were repeated, commg mdeed from somewhere in 
the garden “Lordie, it’s just like it was with Smelly Liza- 
veta*” was the thought that came mto her distraught 
mmd She fearfully descended the steps and noticed that 
the garden wicket was ajar “He must be there, the poor 
dear,” she thought as she went up to the wicket, and sud- 
denly and distmctly heard Gngon calhng her by name, 
‘Marfa, Marfa*” m a dreadfully weak and moanmg 
voice ‘Good Lord, preserve us from evil,” she whispered 
as she rushed to answer the call, and that was how she 
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found Gngon, only not where he had been felled but at 
some twenty paces from the fence It later appeared that, 
on commg to, he had crawled away and kept doing so for 
quite a while, losing consciousness several times On see- 
ing that he was all covered with blood, she began to 
scream at the top of her voice, while Gngon kept mutter- 
mg faintly and incoherently, “He’s committed mur- 
der -he’s murdered his father -why scream, you fool -run 
for help-” But Marfa Ignatievna did not desist and went 
on screammg, then, suddenly noticmg that the master’s 
wmdow was open ana a hght was bummg mside, she ran 
there and began callmg Fyodor Pavlovich But when she 
looked m through the wmdow, a dreadful sight caught her 
eye her master was lymg supme on the floor, quite 
motionless His white shirt and hght-coloured dressmg- 
gown were soaked m blood The blood and the dead 
man’s still face stood out m the candlehght from the 
table The utterly homfied Marfa Ignatievna made off, 
ran out of the garden, unbarred the gate and ran head- 
long along the back alley towards her neighbour, Mana 
Kondratievna Both mother and daughter- had retired for 
the night, but were awakened by the funous banging on 
the shutters and Marfa Ignatievna’s desperate screams, 
and humed towards the wmdow Though her shneks 
made her speech mcoherent, Marfa Ignatievna was able to 
convey the mam fact, and call for help As it happened, 
Foma the roamer was staying at their house for the mght, 
so they got him up at once and the three made for the 
scene of the crime On the way, Mana Kondratievna was 
able to recall that, at some time after eight that evenmg, 
she had heard a dreadful and piercmg cry commg from 
their garden it had, of course, been Gngon’s shout of 
“parncide”, as he grabbed at Mitya’s leg when he was 
already sittmg astnde the fence “Someone screamed and 
sudde^y stopped,” Mana Kondratievna said as they ran 
along On reachmg the place where Gngon lay on the 
ground, the two women were able, with Foma’s help, to 
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get Viim back to the hut They ht a candle and discovered 
that Smerdyakov was still wnthing convulsively in his 
cubicle, the whites of his eyes showing, and foaming at 
the mouth Gngon’s head was cleansed with a inixture of 
water and vinegar, which at once revived him “Has the 
master been murdered*^” was the first thing he asked The 
two women and Foma then went to find out, and, on 
entenng the garden, they saw that, besides the wmdow, 
the door from the house mto the garden stood wide open, 
too, though the master had himself locked up every eve- 
mng dunng the past week and did not permit even Gngon 
to disturb him, whatever the pretext On seemg the open 
door, the two women and Foma were afraid to enter there- 
by “to avoid future trouble” When they returned to Gri- 
gori, the latter told them to hasten at once to the uyezd 
chief of pohce This was done by Mana Kondratievna, 
who raised the alarm there She arrived only five mmutes 
before Perkhotin, who brought with him not only his 
surmises and conclusions but was himself an eye-witness 
whose account only confirmed the generally held susjn- 
cion as to who the cmmnal could be (something he had, 
m his mnermost thoughts, refused to give credence to un- 
til that very moment) 

Energetic steps were decided on The deputy chief ot 
the city pohce was instructed to at once get hold of four 
witnesses to assist in the proceedmgs, and, m conformity 
with the rules for such action, which I shall not go mto 
here, entry was effected mto the Karamazov house and an 
mquiry started on the spot The distnct doctor, new to 
this post and very keen at his job, had practically volun- 
teered to accompany the pohce chief, the pubhc prosecu- 
tor and the court mvestigator I shall briefly summarise 
their findmgs Fyodor Pavlovich was quite dead, with 
a fractured skull -but with what weapon? It was most 
probably the same as was later used agamst Gngon The 
weapon was soon forthcoming, after Gngon, who had 
received aU possible medical aid, gave them, albeit m 
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a weak and faltering voice, a fairly articulate account of 
how he had been struck down A search by lantern hght 
produced the brass pestle lying conspicuously on the 
garden path near the fence There were no particular signs 
of disturbance in the dead man’s room, but lymg on the 
floor at his bed behind the screens was a big office-type 
heavy envelope, which, on exammation, revealed the fol- 
lowmg mscnption “A httle gift of three thousand roubles 
to my angel Grushenka, should she wish to come”, below 
which had been added, probably later and m Fyodor Pav- 
lovich’s hand, the words “and my httle chick” The enve- 
lope earned three large seals of red wax, but it had been 
tom open and emptied the money had gone Also found 
on the floor was the narrow pink nbbon the envelope had 
been tied up m What produced a strong impression on 
the two law officers was that part of Perkhotm’s testi- 
mony which said that Dmitn Fyodorovich would most 
certainly shoot himself by daybreak, a firm mtention he 
had announced to Perkhotm, m whose presence he had 
loaded a pistol, penned a note and had put it m his pock- 
et, and so on and so forth When Perkhotm had voiced 
some disbehef on that score and threatened to report him 
to prevent the suicide, Mitya had grmnmgly retorted, 
“You won’t have the time to” Consequently, they had to 
go to Mokroye post-haste to take the cmmnal before he 
could carry out his threat “It’s clearly, quite clearly the 
way such hotheads behave*” the prosecutor kept reiterat- 
mg excitedly “FU kill myself tomorrow, but I’ll have 
a riotous time before I die ” The account of the wmes and 
provisions Mitya had ordered from the shop only served 
to work the prosecutor up even more “You must 
remember, gentlemen, the fellow who murdered the mer- 
chant Olsufiev? After robbing him of fifteen hundred rou- 
bles, he went to have his hair curled, and, with no attempt 
at concealmg the money -m fact, almost holdmg it in his 
hands -went off for a spree with the wenches ” However, 
the mquiry, the search, the formahties and the hke all 
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took tune, so, two hours m advance they sent on ahead 
the rural police officer Mavnki Mavnkievich Shmertsov, 
who had come to town on the previous mommg to collect 
his pay Mavnki Mavnkievich was instructed not to raise 
the alarm on reachmg Mokroye, but to keep the “crim- 
inal” under constant surveillance until the proper auth- 
orities amved, and also to have the witnesses, village con- 
stables and the hke all ready Shmertsov followed his 
mstructions and concealed his identity, taking mto his 
confidence, and only m part, the innkeeper, Tnfon Bon- 
sovich, alone, an old acquamtance of his The hour com- 
cided with Mitya’s walkmg mto the innkeeper on the unht 
gallery The man had been lookmg for him, and Mitya at 
once noticed the sudden change that had come over his 
face and voice Thus neither Mitya nor anyone else knew 
that they were bemg watched, as for the pistol-case, it has 
been taken away by the mnkeeper for safe-keepmg It was 
only after four o’clock m the mommg, almost at daybreak, 
that the uyezd chief of pohce, the pubhc prosecutor and 
the court mvestigator amved m two troika-drawn car- 
nages, the doctor havmg stayed behmd at the Karamazov 
house to perform the autopsy m the morning, but what 
was of the greatest mterest to him was the condition of 
the sick servant Smerdyakov “Such violent and pro- 
tracted epileptic fits recurrent umntemiptedly for two 
days are rarely to be met— a matter of saentiflc mterest,” 
he declared a^tatedly to his departmg compamons, who 
laughmgly fehcitated him on the discovery The prosecu- 
tor and the court mvestigator distmctly recalled after- 
wards that the doctor had added most decisively that 
Smerdyakov would not hve tdl the morning 
And now, after this lengthy but, I think, necessary 
explanation, we now return to that very pomt m our story 
at which we broke off m the precedmg book 
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III 


A SOUL’S DESCENT INTO GEHENNA 
ORDEAL THE FIRST 


And so Mitya sat eyeing the people about him with 
consternation, without the least comprehension of what 
was being said to him Suddenly he rose to his feet, flung 
up his hands, and cned m a loud voice 
“I’m innocent 1 I’m innocent of that blood’ I’m mno- 
cent of my father’s blood -I did mtend to kiU him, but 
I’m innocent’ It wasn’t me’” 

Hardly had he uttered these words when Grushenka 
came rushmg from behmd the curtam and fell at the 
uyezd pohce chiefs feet 

“It’s me, me who’s to blame, wretch that I am’” she 
shrieked m a heart-rendmg voice, the tears streammg 
down her face, and her hands outstretched “It was 
because of me that he committed the murder ’-It was me 
who tormented him and drove him to do it’ I tormented 
the poor old man that’s now dead, just out of spite, and 
led him up to it’ I’m to blame -it’s all my doing -mme 
first and foremost’” 

“Yes, it is’ You’re the mam culpnt, you fury and 
VICIOUS hussy’ You’re to blame most of all’” the police 
chief yelled, shakmg a fist at her, but at this pomt he was 
rapidly and resolutely curbed, the pubhc prosecutor even 
throwmg his arms about him 

“This is most irregular, Mikhail Makarovich,” he 
exclaimed “You’re positively hampenng the examma- 
tion-ruinmg the matter-” he went on, almost gaspmg 
“Steps must be taken without fad -they must be 
taken’” cried Nikolai Parfenovich Nelyudov, greatly 
worked up “Otherwise, ifs quite impossible to pro- 
ceed ’ -” 
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Put the two of us on trial!” Grushenka, still on her 
knees, went on m a frenzy “Punish us together’ I’ll go by 
his side now even to the scaffold’” 

Grushenka, my life’s blood, my sacred treasure’” cried 
Mitya, falhng on his knees at her side and embracmg her 
closely ‘Don’t beheve her!” he shouted “She is quite 
guiltless of any blood, of anythmg’” 

He was later able to recall bemg forcibly dragged from 
her side, and her bemg led away When he came to him- 
self, he was sittmg at the table, with some men wearing 
the badges of village constables standing beside and 
behmd him Sittmg on the sofa on the opposite side of the 
table was Nikolai Parfenovich Nelyudov, the court mves- 
tigator, who kept trymg to persuade him to drmk some 
water from the glass on the table “It will refresh you and 
help you to be calm Have no fear and pull yourself 
together,” he added most courteously Mitya’s gaze (as he 
later recollected) was suddenly drawn to the man’s large 
rmgs, one with an amethyst, and another with a vmd yel- 
low stone of fine water Long afterwards he recalled with 
astomshment how he had been unable to tear his gaze 
away from the rmgs or forget them even throughout the 
dreadful hours of his mterrogation, so irresistible was the 
attraction of something so mcongruous In his situation 
On Mitya s left, where Maximov had been seated earher 
m the evemng, the prosecutor now sat, while the seat 
where Grushenka had been was now occupied by a pmk- 
cheeked young man m a kmd of a well-worn huntmg jack- 
al’ inkpot and paper before hun, evidently the 

clerk whom the court mvestigator had brought along with 
him The pohce chief was now standmg at a wmdow at 
the other end of the room, next to Kalganov, who too 
^ ^ seat at the same wmdow 

Have a drmk of water’” the court mvestigator 
related mildly, perhaps for the tenth time 

1 ve had some, gentlemen, I’ve had, but— well, gentle- 
men, you may crush me, pumsh me, decide my 
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fate exclaimed Mitya, his stare strangely fixed on the court 
mvestigator 

“You positively affirm that you are not guilty of the 
death of your father Fyodor Pavlovich, is that so*?” asked 
the court mvestigator m a mild but msistent voice 
“It IS* But I’m guilty of sheddmg another’s blood, the 
blood of another old man, but not my father’s It’s 
a cause of grief to me* I murdered, I actually murdered 
the old man, murdered and struck him down -But it’s 
hard to have to answer for that misdeed with another’s 
blood, a dreadful murder I’m innocent of- That’s a ter- 
rible charge, gentlemen, which has stunned me* But who 
could have murdered my father, who has done that"? Who 
could have murdered him if I didn’t*^ It’s somethmg out 
of this world, absurd and utterly impossible*-” 

“Indeed, who could have done it-” the court mvestiga- 
tor began but Ippolit Kinllovich, the public prosecutor 
(actually the deputy public prosecutor, but we shall give 
him the full title for the sake of brevity) gave him a mean- 
ingful glance, and addressed Mitya 
“You don’t have to worry about the old servant 
Grigon Vassiliev You should know that he’s alive, he’s 
come to himself and, despite the severe beating you gave 
him, m accordance with your present testimony and 
his own -there’s no doubt he will hve At least, that’s 
what the doctor says ” 

“Ahve*^ Actually ahve*” Mitya cried out suddenly, 
throwing up his hands, his face beammg with joy “Lord, 

I thank thee for the great wonder thou hast worked for 
me, sinner and evil-doer that I am, m reply to my 
prayer* -Yes, yes, m reply to my prayer, for I was praymg 
all mght long*-” He crossed himself thrice He was 
almost chokmg m his emotion 

“It IS from that very man Gngon that we’ve received 
such important evidence concerning you that—” the public 
prosecutor proceeded, but Mitya suddenly jumped up 
from his chair 
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‘ Just a moment, gentlemen, for God’s sake, a single 
moment I’ll just run over to her-” 

“I’m sorry, sir i But that’s quite impossible at this junc- 
ture*’’ Nikolai Parfenovich almost shrieked, also jumping 
to his feet Mitya was grabbed by the constables, but sat 
down of his own accord - 

“What a pity, gentlemen * I wanted to see her for a sin- 
gle moment— I wanted to tell her that the blood that has 
been pressmg so crushmgly on my heart all night has been 
washed away and that I’m no longer a murderer* Gen- 
tlemen, she’s my fiancee*” he said suddenly, ecstatically and 
reverently, loolang around at them all “Oh, I thank you, 
gentlemen* You’ve restored my life, made me resurrected 
m a single mstant*-That old man -why, gentlemen, he 
used to carry me in his arms, wash me m the tub when 
I was abandoned by everybody at the age of three He 
was like a father to me*” 

‘So you-” the court investigator began 
Gentlemen, give me another moment, please,” Mitya 
broke m, puttmg his elbows on the table and covering his 
head with his hands. “Give me a moment to think and get 
my beanngs, gentlemen All this has been a shatteiing 
shock to me A man’s soul is not a sheepskm drum, 
gentlemen*” 

Have some water—” Nikolai Parfenovich murmured 
Mitya took his hands from his face and laughed His 
look was composed, and he seemed to have mstantly 
changed His whole bearmg was different he was now 
agam on a par with all these men, all these former 
acquamtances of his, just as if they had aU met the day 
before when nothing had happened, at some social gather- 
ing We shall observe here mcidentally that, on his arrival 
m our town, Mitya had been welcomed at the uyezd 
police chiefs house, but that later on, especially dunng 
the previous month, Mitya had hardly ever called there 
^ '^hen meetmg him in the street, the police chief 
looked angry and frowned, replymg to Mitya’s bow mere- 
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ly out of civility Mitya had not been slow to notice it 
His acquaintance with the pubhc prosecutor was even 
more distant, but he sometimes paid courtesy calls on the 
prosecutor’s wife, a nervous and fanciful lady, without 
quite knowing himself why he called on her, and she 
always received him cordially, takmg an mterest m him up 
to the last He had not been able to make the acquaint- 
ance of the court mvestigator, though he had met and 
even spoken to him on one or two occasions, each time 
about the fair sex 

“You’re a most skilful mvestigator, I can see, Nikolai 
Parfenovich,” Mitya cried suddenly with a gay laugh, 
“but I’ll do all I can to help you now Oh, gentlemen, 
I feel nsen from the dead and -take no offence if 
I address you so famiharly and frankly Besides, I’m 
afraid I’m a httle drunk, I tell you that frankly I believe 
I have had the honour -er- the honour and pleasure of 
meetmg you, Nikolai Parfenovich, at my relative Miu- 
sov’s- Gentlemen, gentlemen, I don’t lay claim to be on 
equal terms with you. I’m fully aware of my present posi- 
tion If Gngon has given evidence agamst me, then 
I am -oh, of course -I am under a dreadful suspicion’ It’s 
horrible, horrible -I quite reahse that’ But let’s get down 
to busmess, gentlemen. I’m ready, and I’m sure we shall 
get through with it all instantaneously, because -hsten, 
gentlemen, listen’ If I know that I’m mnocent, then we 
can get through with the matter at once, can’t we*? Can’t 
we*^” 

Mitya spoke with nervous and rapid effusion, as though 
absolutely certain that his hsteners were his best 
friends 

“So for the present we shall record that you absolutely 
reject the charge brought agamst you,” the court mvesti- 
gator said impressively and, tummg to his clerk, 
he dictated to him m an undertone what to wnte 

“Record it*? D’you want to record it 2 Why, by all 
means, I don’t mmd, I give you my full consent, gentle- 
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men-Only, you see-Wait, wait’ Take this down ‘He is 
guilty of disorderly conduct, guilty of inflicting violent 
blows upon a poor old man -yes, he’s guilty of that And, 
well, there’s somethmg else that Fm guilty of m my heart 
of hearts, but you needn’t wnte that down (he turned sud- 
denly to the clerk) for that, gentlemen, is part of my pn- 
vate life and has nothmg to do with you, I mean what’s in 
the recesses of my heart -But as for the murder of my old 
father -I’m innocent of that' The whole thing is absurd' 
Quite absurd' I’ll prove it to you and you’ll be convmced 
at once' You will laugh later, gentlemen, you will roar 
with laughter at your suspicion'-” 

“Pray calm yourself, Drmtn Fyodorovich,” the court 
mvestigator reminded him, as though wishing to overcome 
Mitya’s frenzy with his own calmness “Before contmumg 
the mterrogation, I’d like you, if you consent, to confirm 
that you seem to have dishked your father and to be 
having constant quarrels with him -At least, I beheve 
you said a quarter of an hour ago, that you even wanted 
to kill him T didn’t murder him,’ you exclaimed, ‘but 
I wanted to'”’ 

“Did I say that‘s Oh, well, that may very well be so, 
gentlemen Yes, unfortunately, I did want many, many 
tunes to murder him -most unfortunately'” 

“You wanted to Would you min d explammg the 
motives you were guided by m such hatred of your 
father’s person*^” 

“What is there to explam, gentlemen said Mitya, 
morosely, shrugging his shoulders and lowermg his eyes 
“I’ve never concealed my feelmgs, it is common knowl- 
edge in the town, and all the people at the town mn 
know of it Only a short while ago I spoke about it m the 
cell of the starets Zossuna— and, on the evemng of the 
same day, I fell on my father and nearly killed him and 
swore m the presence of witnesses to come back and kill 
him— Oh, there are thousands of witnesses' I kept shout- 
mg about it a whole month— lots of people will confirm 
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it' There’s direct evidence of that fact, it speaks, it shouts 
for itself, but, gentlemen, feelmgs-feehngs are quite a dif- 
ferent matter You see, gentlemen,” Mitya frowned, “it 
seems to me you have no nght to question me about my 
feelmgs You may be empowered to do so, I quite under- 
stand that, but it’s my own affair, my pnvate and per- 
sonal affair -But smce I haven’t concealed my feelmgs 
before -at the town mn, for instance, where I’ve talked to 
everyone about it, I -I won’t make a secret of it now 
You see, gentlemen, I reahse very well that the evidence 
agamst me m this affair is overwhelmmg I’ve declared 
pubhcly that I’ll kill him, and all of a sudden he’s been 
murdered, therefore, it couldn’t have been anyone but me, 
could It"? Ha, ha' I don’t blame you at all, gentlemen, 
I quite understand You see. I’m completely mystified 
myself, for who, after all, could have killed him, if not 
me*? Isn’t that so*^ If not me, then who, who"? Gen- 
tlemen,” he exclaimed suddenly, “I’d like to know, gen- 
tlemen, mdeed, I demand to be told where he was mur- 
dered How was he murdered*^ How and what with*^ Tell 
me,” he asked qmckly, lookmg at the pubhc prosecutor 
and the court investigator 

“We found him lymg on the floor of his bedroom, lymg 
on his back, with his head battered m,” said the pubhc 
prosecutor 

“How dreadful, gentlemen'” Mitya shuddered suddenly 
and, leanmg on the table, covered his face with his nght 
hand 

“Let’s proceed,” the court mvestigator mtemipted 
“What prompted you m your feelmgs of hatred‘s You de- 
clared m pubhc, I believe, that it was jealousy, didn’t 
you 7” 

“Well, yes, jealousy, but not only jealousy ” 

“Differences over moneys” 

“Yes, over money, too ” 

“There was, I beheve, an argument over three thousand 
roubles, which you claimed was owmg to you as part of 
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your inheritance ” 

Three thousand'^ Far more,” Mitya cried exci- 
tedly “Over SIX thousand, over ten thousand, perhaps Tve , 
told everyone about it, actually shouted about it > But I made 
up my mind to let it go at three thousand I needed the ' 
three thousand desperately— so that I regarded the enve- i 
lope with the three thousand, which I knew he kept under 
his pillow ready for Grushenka, as simply stolen from me 
Yes, gentlemen, I regarded it as belongmg to me, as my 
own property-” 

The public prosecutor glanced significantly at the court } 
mvestigator and managed to wink at him unobserved 1 
**We’ll return to that later,” the latter said at once 
You will, I hope, let us now note and record this— er- 
httle pomt, I mean, that you regarded the money m the 
envelope as your own property” 

“Take It down, gentlemen, take it down You see, I rea- 
hse that it’s just another piece of evidence agamst me, but 
I fear no evidence, and I brmg it agamst me myself Do 
you hear2 Myself* You see, gentlemen, you seem to take 
^ different kind of person from what actually 
I am, he added with sudden and gloomy sadness 
You re talkmg to a man of honour, a most honourable 
man, but above all— and bear that m mmd— a man who’s 
committed lots of mean acts, but who has always been ; 
a most honourable human bemg, as a human bemg, m- 
side, at bottom, and well, in short, I— I’m afraid I don’t 
Imow how to put it— I mean, what has made me so un- 
appy all my life is that I’ve yearned to be an honourable 
man, to be, as it were, a martyr to honour and to seek for 
It with a lantern, with the lantern of Diogenes, and yet all 
my life I ve been actmg meanly towards people, hke all of 
us, ^ntlemen-I mean, like me alone, gentlemen, not like 
a , but like me alone I’m sorry, I was wrong-hke me 
alone, me alone! -Gentlemen, my head aches,” he kmt his 
brows m pam. “You see, gentlemen, I didn’t like his ' 
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appearance, there was something obscene about hmi, 
a braggart who trampled everythmg sacred under foot, 
densive and impious -horrible' But I think differently 
now that he’s dead ” 

“What do you mean -differently*^” 

“No, not differently, but I’m sorry I hated him so 
much ” 

“Do you feel repentant*?” 

“No, not repentant Don’t take that down I’m not 
a very attractive man myself, gentlemen, that’s the truth 
I’m not at all a model, and that’s why I had no right to 
consider him so repulsive Yes, that’s it* You may take 
that down ” 

Having said that, Mitya fell mto a sudden melancholy 
For some time now, as he kept replymg to the court m- 
vestigator’s questions, he had gradually grown glooimer 
and gloomier It was then that there was another unex- 
pected scene Though Grushenka had been removed, she 
had not been taken away very far, only to the room next 
but one to the blue room where the interrogation was tak- 
mg place It was a small room with a single window, next 
to the large room m which they had danced and feasted 
all night She was sitting there alone, with only Maximov 
at her side, who was terribly confounded and scared, 
clmgmg to her as though seekmg security At the door of 
their room stood a constable with a metal badge on his 
chest Grushenka was weepmg, and then, suddenly, when 
her gnef grew overwhelmmg, she jumped up, threw up her 
hands, and with a loud wail, “Oh, woe is me, woe is me'” 
rushed out of the room to him, to her Mitya, and so im- 
petuously that there was no stoppmg her Hearmg her 
outcry, Mitya trembled all over, jumped to his feet, and 
with a yell rushed headlong towards her, qmte beside him- 
self But again they were not allowed to meet, though they 
saw each other He was violently seized by the arms he 
struggled and tried to free himself so that it took three or 
four men to hold him She, too, was seized and he saw 
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her stretching out her arms to him as she was dragged, 
screaming, out of the room When the scene was over, he 
found himself back in the same place as before, at the 
table, opposite the court investigator, and shouting at 
them 

“What do you want of her*^ Why do you torment her? 
She’s mnocent, quite innocent*-” 

The public prosecutor and the court mvestigator did 
their utmost to calm him Thus, some ten mmutes passed, 
at last, Makarov, who had been away all this while, 
returned hurriedly into the room, and said m a loud, 
excited voice to the pubhc prosecutor 

“She’s been taken downstairs Will you perrmt me, 
gentlemen, to say a word to this unfortunate man*^ In 
your presence, gentlemen, m your presence*” 

“Do, Mikhail Makarovich,” rephed the court mvestiga- 
tor “We have no objection ” 

“Now hsten to me, Dmitn Fyodorovich, my dear fel- 
low,” Makarov began, addressmg Mitya, and there was 
an expression of warm and almost fatherly compassion on 
his excited face “I’ve taken your Agrafena Alexandrovna 
downstairs and entrusted her to the care of the landlord’s 
daughters, with that old man Maximov at her side, all the 
time I’ve reasoned with her— do you hear 2— I’ve talked 
her round and calmed her, I’ve made her understand that 
you have to clear yourself and that she mustn’t upset and 
hmder you, or you may get confused and say what you 
shouldn’t— understand*^ Well, m short. I’ve spoken to her 
and she understands She’s an mteUigent girl, old man 
She s a good soul She tried to kiss my hands m her 
eagerness to ask me to help you She’s sent me here her- 
self to tell you not to worry about her, and I have to go, 
old man, I have to go and tell her that you are calm and 
easy m your mmd about her So, please compose yourself 
Understand that I feel at fault to her, she’s a Christian 
soul, yes, gentlemen, she’s a gentle soul and she’s not to 
blame for anything So what am I to tell her, Dmitn Fyo- 
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dorovich*^ Will you keep calm or not*^” 

The kmd-hearted fellow had said a great deal he 
shouldn’t have, but Grushenka’s suffermg, the suffermg of 
a fellow-creature, had gone straight to his kmd heart and 
tears even started to lus eyes Mitya jumped to his feet 
and rushed up to him 

“Forgive me, gentlemen, and permit me, oh, permit 
me*” he cned “Your’s is an angelic heart, Mikhail Maka- 
rovich, angelic, and I thank you for her’ I will, I will be 
calm, I will be cheerful Tell her, m the mfinite goodness 
of your heart, that I am cheerful, quite cheerful, that 
I shall be laughmg m a moment, knowmg she has a guard- 
ian angel like you at her side I shall get through with all 
this any moment now, and, as soon as I’m free. I’ll jom 
her She’ll see Let her wait’ Gentlemen,” he said, tummg 
suddenly to the public prosecutor and the court mvestiga- 
tor, “I shall now open up my heart to you, I’ll unburden 
myself to you, and we shall get it over m a moment Let 
us get through with it with alacnty and -we shall have 
a good laugh when it is all over, shan’t we? But, gen- 
tlemen, that woman is the queen of my heart ’ Oh, permit 
me to say that, gentlemen That I must reveal to you 
now -For I can see that I’m deahng with most honour- 
able men She’s the hght of my eyes, whom I hold sa- 
cred -oh, if you only knew’ You heard her cry T’U go to 
the scaffold with him’'^ And what have I given her, I, 
a penmless beggar‘d Why such love for me Do I, an awk- 
ward and shameful wretch, with disgrace starmg me m the 
face, deserve such love*? Do I deserve that she should 
accompany me to penal servitude m Siberia? And 
a moment ago she was prone at your feet for me, she -a 
proud and innocent woman’ How can I help adormg her'^ 
How can I help crymg out and rushmg to her as I did just 
now2 Oh, forgive me, gentlemen’ But now, now I am 
comforted ’” 

Sinkmg mto his chair and, covermg his face m his 
hands, he wept aloud But those were happy tears He 
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pulled himself together at once The old chief of the uyezd 
pohce seemed very pleased, as did the lawyers too* they 
felt that the interrogation was about to enter into a new 
phase When the pohce officer was gone, Mitya looked 
positively happy 

Well, gentlemen, I’m at your disposal now, entirely at 
your disposal And— but for all these trifles, we’d come to 
an understanding at once Fm speakmg about trifles 
again I m at your disposal, gentlemen, but, I swear, there 
must be mutual confidence— you must trust me and 
I must trust you, otherwise we shall never get it over Fm 
saymg this m your mterests L^t’s get down to business, 
gentlemen, to busmess Above ah, don’t probe into my 
heart hke that, don’t lacerate it with trifles Just ask me 
a^ut facts and about what has a direct beanng on this 
affair, and FU satisfy you at once To heU with trifles 

So Mitya kept exclaiming The mterrogation was 
resumed 


IV 


ORDEAL THE SECOND 


You can t unagme, Dmitn Fyodorovich, how your 
^ctm^s IS encouragmg to us-” Nikolai Parfenovich 
e yudov began animatedly, an expression of satisfaction 
^ l^S^j hght-grey, protrudmg but short- 
sign e eyes, from which he had removed the spectacles 
a i^ute brfore “And you were quite nght about our 
mu wnfidence, without which it is sometimes quite 
impossible to on m a case of such importance, pro- 

Tiimc ’ir suspect really desires and hopes to clear 

toself and IS able to For our part, we shaU do all we 

see for yourself how we are 

he c^e-You approve, Ippolit KiriUovich*^” 

he turned suddenly to the pubhc prosecutor 
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“Oh, without the least doubt,” the pubhc prosecutor 
rephed approvingly if somewhat dryly, compared with 
Nelyudov’s impulsiveness 

Let me note, once and for all, that the court mvestiga- 
tor who had amved m our town only recently, had from 
the very outset developed an extraordmary esteem for our 
pubhc prosecutor and felt almost an affimty with him He 
was practically the only man m the locality to have imphc- 
it faith m the outstanding psychological and oratoncal 
talents of our pubhc prosecutor, who had been treated m 
“so unfair a fashion” by his supenors m the civil service, 
and he was fuUy convmced that the latter had really been 
given a bad deal He had already heard of him m St 
Petersburg In his turn, our young Nikolai Parfenovich 
was the only man m the world our “unfairly treated” 
pubhc prosecutor had taken a smcere hkmg to On the 
way to the inn, they had managed to reach some under- 
standmg on how the present case was to be conducted, 
and now, as he sat at the table, the court mvestigator’s 
keen mind was quick to perceive every mdication and 
movement on the face of his semor colleague, from a half- 
uttered word, a look, or a wink 

“Gentlemen, if you let me tell my story m my own 
fashion and don’t mterrupt me with tnflmg questions, I’U 
tell you everythmg at once,” cned Mitya excitedly 
“Excellent, sir Thank you But before we go on to your 
statement, you will, I hope, let me estabh'sh another fact 
which IS of great mterest to us, I mean the ten roubles 
you borrowed at about five o’clock yesterday, leavmg 
your pistols m pledge with your fnend Pyotr Ilyich 
Perkhotm ” 

“I pledged them, gentlemen, I pledged them for ten 
roubles What more do you want to know? That is all As 
soon as I got back to town, I pledged them ” 

“You came back to town*? Had you been out of town?” 
“I had, gentlemen, about forty versts out of town 
Didn’t you know that*^” 
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Glances were exchanged between the public prosecutor 
and the court investigator. 

“And, m general, what if you began wth a systematic 
account of your movements smce early yesterday mom- 
mg*^ We would hke to learn, for mstance, why you left 
town, at what time you left, and returned -and all the 
facts-” 

“You should have asked me that from the very outset,” 
Mitya laughed loudly “Why, if you wish, I should really 
start not with yesterday but with the morning of the day 
before Then you’ll understand where, how, and why 
I went I left on the morning of the day before yesterday, 
gentlemen, to call on our local merchant Samsonov so as 
to borrow three thousand roubles on firm security -it was 
a pressing matter, gentlemen, most pressing-” 

“Permit me to mtemipt you,” the pubhc prosecutor put 
it courteously, “but why did you have such urgent need of 
that particular sum, I mean three thousand roubles'^” 
“Oh, gentlemen, I wish you wouldn’t go into such tn- 
fles how, when and why, and why I had to have just so 
much money or not so much, and all that gammon -Why, 
three volumes wouldn’t be ennugh to take all that down, 
and an epilogue besides!” 

Mitya said all this with the good-natured but impatient 
familianty of a man eager to tell the whole truth and full 
of the b^t intentions 

“Gentlemen,” he suddenly said, puUmg himself up, 
“you must take no ofTence at my bemg mtractable I beg 
you agam believe me I have the greatest respect for you 
and I understand the situation Don’t think Tm dnink 
I’m quite sober now. Even if I were drunk, that would 

be no impediment With me, you know, it’s a 
case of* 

Sober and wise— he’s stiq>id. 

Drunk and stupid— he’s wise 

Ha, ha’ But I see, gentlemen, it is yet improper for me 
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to crack jokes with you -not, that is, until the matter is 
settled Allow me also to mamtam my sense of digmty, 
too, gentlemen I’m aware of the present difference 
between us you see me as a criminal and therefore far 
from bemg on terms of equahty with you and it is your 
duty to keep an eye on me Nor can I expect you to pat 
me on the head for Gngori, for one reaUy can’t go break- 
mg old men’s heads with impunity, can one*^ I suppose 
you’ll brmg me to court for that and keep me behmd bars 
for SIX months or a year I don’t know just what the sen- 
tence will be, but I hope it will be with no depnvation of 
civil nghts, eh, Mr Prosecutor*? So, you see, gentlemen, 
I’m quite aware of the distance between us -But you will 
also agree that you could fluster the Lord Himself with 
such questions as where did you step, how did you step, 
when did you step, and what did you step on*? If you go 
on hke that. I’m sure to get flustered, and then you’ll use 
every tnflmg remark I may make as evidence agamst me, 
and put It on record, so what will aU lead up to*? To 
nothing at all' And even if I’ve begun to speak balder- 
dash, please let me fimsh it, and you, gentlemen, as men 
of honour and education, will forgive me Let me end 
with a request dispense with the hidebound procedure of 
interrogation, gentlemen What I mean, is starting with 
somethmg tnflmg and petty, hke how I got up, what 
I had for breakfast, how and where I spat, and then, by 
catching the crmunal off his guard, suddenly stumung him 
with the question ‘Whom did you murder*? Whom did 
you rob*?’ Ha, ha' That’s your official practice, isn’t it*? 
It’s the rule with you, that’s what all your craftiness is 
based on' But only peasants can be taken m with clever 
tricks like that, I won’t I know a thmg or two, for I’ve 
been m the service myself, ha, ha, ha' You won’t be angry 
with me, gentlemen, wiU you*? You will forgive my imper- 
tmence?” he cned, lookmg at them m a good-natured way 
that was almost surpnsmg “It’s only Mitya Karamazov 
who’s said that, so you can forgive it, for what is unpar- 
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donable m a man of sense, can be forgiven m Mitya, 
ha-ba’” 

The court mvestigator listened and laughed, too The 
public prosecutor did not laugh, though, for he was 
watchmg Mitya intently, his eyes fixed on him as though 
reluctant to miss a single word, the least movement, 
a shghtest tremor of a muscle on his face. 

“But from the very outset,” the court investigator said, 
still with a laugh, “we’ve never tned to confuse you with 
questions about how you got up m the mommg and what 
you had for breakfast As a matter of fact, we even began 
with questions of the utmost import ” 

“I understand I realised and appreciated it, and 
I appreciate even more your present goodness to me, un- 
paraUeled goodness befitting your most generous hearts We 
three here are men of honour so let everythmg be based on 
the mutual confidence of educated and well-bred people 
linked together by a common bond of noble birth and 
honour- Let me, at any rate, look upon you as my best 
fnends at this moment of my life, at a moment when my 
honour is at stake* That doesn’t offend you, gentlemen, 
does it2” 

“On the contrary, Dmitri Fyodorovich, you’ve 
expressed it all excellently,” the court mvestigator agreed 
with a look of dignified approval 

“And away with trivialities, gentlemen, away with all 
these pettifoggmg tnviahties,” Mitya cned warmly, “or 
goodness only knows what will come of it otherwise 
Don’t you think so?” 

“I shall follow your sensible advice entirely,” the pubhc 
prosecutor suddenly interposed, addressmg Mitya, “but 
I cannot forego my question It is extremely important for 
us to know why you needed such a sum, I mean, just 
three thousand roubles ” 

“Why I needed it^ Oh, for one thin g or another— well, 
to pay a debt” 

“Who to?” 
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“That I flatly refuse to say, gentlemen' Not because 
I can’t, or daren’t, or am afraid to tell you, because the 
entire matter is of no importance whatever, m fact, it’s 
a quite tnflmg matter But I won’t tell you because it’s 
a matter of principle it’s my pnvate life and I will allow 
no invasion of my pnvate hfe That’s a pnnciple with me 
Your question has nothmg whatever to do with the case, 
but IS part of my private life* I wanted to pay a debt, a 
debt of honour, and I’m not gomg to say who to ” 

“You will agree to our recording that, won’t you 7” said 
the pubhc prosecutor 

“By all means Just record that I flatly refuse to say 
You may wnte, gentlemen, that I consider it even dis- 
honourable to speak of it Gracious, the time it takes to 
wnte thmgs down*” 

“Let me caution you, sir,” the pubhc prosecutor said 
with emphatic seventy, “and remmd you once more that 
you have a perfect n^t to dechne to answer questions 
bemg put to you, and that we, for our part, have no nght 
whatever to extort any answer from you, if for one reason 
or another you dechne to do so That’s entirely up to you 
However, m cases such as this, it is our duty to explam 
and pomt out to you the great detriment you will be caus- 
mg to yourself by withholdmg any piece of evidence You 
may now proceed ” 

“Gentlemen, Fra not angry- 1 Mitya muttered, 
somewhat disconcerted by the reprimand “Well, anyway, 
you see, gentlemen, Samsonov to whom I went 
then-” 

We shall, of course, not reproduce m detail his account 
of what IS known to the reader Mitya was eager to de- 
scribe everythmg down to the slightest detail and, at the 
same time, get it over as soon as possible But as his evi- 
dence was bemg taken down, they had to mterrupt him 
contmually Dnutn Fyodorovich objected, but subrmtted, 
he grew angry at times, but did not lose his temper^ It is 
true that he could not help exclaimmg at times ‘ Gen- 
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tlemen, this is enough to drive the Almighty Himself into 
a fury”, or “Gentlemen, do you realise that it’s no good 
exasperatmg rae'^” but even while reacting in this way, he 
retamed his genially effusive mood Thus, he told them how 
Samsonov had “cheated” him two days before. (He had 
fully realised by now that he had been deceived ) The sale 
of his watch for six roubles, to pay for his travelling 
expenses -somethmg neither the court mvestigator nor the 
public prosecutor knew anything about- at once whetted 
their mterest and, to Mitya’s mtense indignation, they 
thought It necessary to record the fact m detail as further 
confirmation of the circumstance that he had been practi- 
cally pemuless at the tune Mitya began to gradually smk 
mto ^oom Then, after describmg his journey to see the 
Lurcher, and the mght he spent in the fume-laden hut, etc , 
he brought his story down to his return to the town, and 
here he began, without any promptmg, to give a detailed 
descnption of the torments of jealousy he had endured on 
account of Grushenka. They bstened to him with silent 
attention and seemed to be particularly mterested m his 
long havmg had an observation post m Mana Kondra- 
tievna’s house, at the back of old Karamazov’s garden, to 
keep watch on Grushenka, as well as m Smerdyakov hav- 
mg kept him informed about the gomgs-on m the house 
this they took special note of, and registered m detail his 
jealousy of Grushenka He spoke with emotion and at 
length, and though mwardly ashamed to reveal his inner- 
most feelmgs to the pubhc view, he quite obviously tried 
to overcome his shame m order to be truthful The dispas- 
sionate seventy with which the court mvestigator and 
especially the pubhc prosecutor viewed him as he told his 
story disconcerted him greatly m the end “This stnphng 
Nelyudov, with whom I exchanged some silly remarks 
about women only a few days ago, and that sickly pubhc 
prosecutor do not deserve to hear what I’m teUmg them,” 
he reflected sadly “What a disgrace f But I must be 
patient, bear it all and keep my bps sealed,” he thought m 
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conclusion, so he pulled himself together agam and went 
on with his story When he came to tell of his call on 
Madame Khokhlakov, his spints agam rose and he was 
about to tell them an amusmg httle story about the lady, 
which had nothmg to do with the case, when the court m- 
vestigator cut him short and suggested courteously that he 
should pass on “to more important matters” Fmally, 
after descnbmg his despair and telhng them how, on leav- 
mg Madame KJiokhlakov, he thought that he would get 
the three thousand even if he had to murder someone, he 
was stopped agam and they recorded that he had meant 
“to murder someone” Mitya let them write it down with- 
out protest Fmally, he reached the pomt of the story 
where he suddenly learnt that Grushenka had deceived 
him and had left Samsonov’s house soon after he had 
taken her there, though she had told him herself that she 
would stay there till midmght “If I didn’t kill that Fenya 
then, gentlemen, it was only because I lacked the tune,” 
he blurted out at that pomt m his story That, too, was 
carefully taken down Mitya waited gloomily and went on 
to tell them how he had dashed to his father’s garden, at 
which the court mvestigator suddenly stopped him and, 
opemng his large bnef-case, lymg beside him on the sofa, 
took out the brass pestle 

“Do you recogmse this object, sir*^” he asked, showmg 
It to Mitya 

“Oh, yes'” Mitya smiled gloomily “I know it all nght' 
Let me have a look at it -Oh, hell, you needn’t show it to 
me'” 

“You haven’t mentioned it,” said the court mvesti- 
gator 

“Oh, hell, I wouldn’t have held it back from you, we’d 
have come to it, anyway, don’t you think so 2 It simply 
shpped my memory ” 

“Please tell us exactly how you came to arm yourself 
with It?” 

“Why, yes, gentlemen, of course ” 
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And Mitya told them how he had taken the pestle and 
made ofT with it 

“But what was your object in arming yourself with such 
a weapon*^” 

“My object? I had none I just grabbed it and made 
off” 

“But why, if you had no object?” 

Mitya was fuming With a gloomy and malicious smile 
he fixed his gaze on the “stripling” In fact, he was begm- 
mng to feel more and more ashamed of himself for havmg 
told “such people” the story of his jealousy m so smcere 
and so effusive a manner 

“Damn the pestle*” he blurted out suddenly 

“But still-” 

“Well, to keep the dogs off Or because it was dark -Or 
just m case-” 

“But have you ever, on any previous occasion, when 
gomg out at mght, armed yourself, if you’re so afraid of 
the dark?” 

“Oh, damn it all * Really, gentlemen, it’s hterally impos- 
sible to talk to you*” cned Mitya, exasperated beyond 
endurance, and flushmg with anger, he turned on the 
clerk and said to him rapidly, with a note of fury m his 
voice 

“Write down at once— at once— that I took the pestle 
with me because I wanted to go and murder my father - 
Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov— by hittmg him on the 
head with it! Well, gentlemen, are you satisfied now? 
Have you got what you wanted?” he said, glarmg 
defiantly at the court mvestigator and the pubhc prosecu- 
tor 

We are only too well aware,” the pubhc prosecutor 
replied dryly, “that the testimony you’ve just given was 
merely the result of your annoyance with us and of your 
exasperation at the questions we put to you, questions 
which you, sir, consider tnvial, but which are actually of 
prune importance ” 
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“But, good Lord, gentlemen, what if I did take the 
pestle‘s -Why does one take up thmgs at such moments'? 
I don’t know I just grabbed it and made off That’s all 
For shame, gentlemen, passons, or I swear I won’t say 
another word'” 

His elbows on the table, he cupped his chm m his 
palms He was sittmg sideways to them, starmg at the 
wall, and trymg to control ^s mountmg exasperation 
And, mdeed, he felt a temble urge to get up and tell them 
they wouldn’t get another word out of him, even if he had 
to “swmg for it” 

“You see, gentlemen,” he said suddenly, restrammg 
himself with an effort, “you see I listen to you and it 
seems to me that I’m having a dream -you see, I some- 
times have one and the same dream -I often do, it keeps 
on recumng that someone is chasmg me, someone I’m 
terrified of, chasmg me m the dark, at night, loobng for 
me, and I hide somewhere from hun behmd a door or 
a cupboard, hide myself so humiliatmgly, and the worst of 
It IS that he knows perfectly well where I’ve hidden myself 
from him, but he seems to be pretendmg dehberately not 
to know where I am, so as to prolong my agony, to enjoy 
my terror to the full -That’s what you’re domg now' It’s 
just like that'” 

“Is that the sort of thmg you dream about*?” asked the 
pubhc prosecutor 

“Yes, that’s the sort of thmg I dream about -Aren’t 
you gomg to write that down*?” Mitya smiled wryly 
“No, sir, we’re not gomg to wnte that down Still, 
I must say you have curious dreams ” 

“But this time it isn’t a dream' This is real, gentlemen, 
a fact of real life' I’m the wolf and you’re the hunters 
Well, hunt the wolf down'” 

“You shouldn’t make such a companson,” the court in- 
vestigator began very mildly 
“Yes, I should I should'” Mitya flared up agam, 
though, havmg evidently relieved his mmd by his outburst 
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of sudden anger, he was again growing more good-hu- 
moured with every word he spoke. “You may not believe 
a crimmal or a man on trial, who is being tormented by 
your questions, but, gentlemen, you cannot disbeheve, 
you’ve no right to disbeheve an honourable man, the 
honourable impulses of the heart -I say it boldly’ -but- 

O heart, be silent, 

Bear this all in silent humility' 

Well, shall I go on*?” he broke off gloomily 
“Kmdly do,” rephed the court mvestigator 


V 

ORDEAL THE THIRD 

Though Mitya had begun m a stem tone, he was 
obviously doing his best not to forget or omit a single 
detail of his account He told them how he had climbed 
over the fence mto his father’s garden and walked up to 
the wmdow, and about everythmg that had been at the 
wmdow Speakmg clearly and precisely, with the utmost 
distmctness, he gave an account of the feehngs that had 
agitated him durmg those moments m the garden when he 
had yearned so much to find out whether Grushenka was 
at his father’s or not But, strange to say, both the pubhc 
prosecutor and the court mvestigator hstened to him this 
time somehow with greatest reserve, regarded him coldly, 
asking far fewer questions Mitya could gather 
nothmg from their faces “They’re angry and offended,” 
he thought “Well, to hell with it’” But when he told 
them how he had finally decided to give his father the sig- 
nal that Grushenka had come so that he should open the 
wmdow, neither the public prosecutor nor the court mves- 
tigator paid the least attention to the word “signal”, as 
though they completely failed to grasp the sigmficance of 
that word, which Mitya could not help noticmg When he 
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finally came to the moment when the sight of his father 
leaning out of the wmdow had made him seethe with 
hatred and pull the pestle out of his pocket, he suddenly 
stopped short, as though on purpose He sat staring at the 
wall, aware that their eyes were fixed upon him 
“Well,” said the court investigator, “you pulled out the 
weapon and -and what happened then*?” 

“Then‘S Why, then I murdered him -hit him on the 
head and cracked his skull ’-That’s what happened, as 
you see it, didn’t it*^” Mitya asked, his eyes suddenly 
flashing All his smouldering anger suddenly flared up m 
his soul with extraordmary force 

“That’s how we see it,” the court investigator repeated 
“Well, and how do you see it*?” 

Mitya dropped his eyes and was silent for a long time 
“As I see it, gentlemen, as I see it, here’s what hap- 
pened,” he said quietly “Whether it was someone’s tears, 
or my mother entreated God, or a good angel kissed me 
at that moment -I don’t know, but the devil was over- 
come I dashed away from the wmdow and ran back to 
the fence -My father took fnght, he must have caught 
sight of me for the first time just then, and sprang back 
from the wmdow with a cry -I remember that very 
clearly And I ran across the garden towards the fence 
and -and it was there that Gngon caught me, just as 
I was sitting astnde the fence-” 

At this pomt he at last looked up at his listeners, who 
seemed to return his glance with absolutely unruffled 
attention A spasm of mdignation clutched at Mitya’s 
heart 

“Why, you’re just laughing at me at this moment, gen- 
tlemen'” he said suddenly 

“Why should you think so*^” asked the court mvestiga- 
tor 

“You don’t believe a smgle word- that’s why' I under- 
stand perfectly well that I’ve come to the crux of my 
story the old man is now lying there with his skull 
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smashed m, and I -after givmg such a tragic descnption i 
of how I wanted to kill him and pulled out the pestle -I 
suddenly run away from the wmdow-A poem* Some- , 
thing m verse* As though you could take a man at his ' 
word* Ha, ha! You’re making mock of me, gentlemen*” j 
And he swung round on his chair so violently that it ; 
creaked , | 

“And did you notice, sir,” the public prosecutor sud- | 
denly began, as though disregardmg Mitya’s agitation, 
“did you notice, when you were runnmg away from the , 
window, whether the door mto the garden at the other 
end of the house was unlocked or not*?” 

“No, It wasn’t open ” 

“It wasn’t*^” 

“On the contrary, it was shut But who could have 
opened it*^ Oh, the door‘s Just a moment,” he seemed to 
suddenly pull himself together and almost started “Why, 
did you fmd it open‘d” j 

“Yes ” j 

“So who could have opened it if you didn’t*^” Mitya 
asked, suddenly lookmg greatly surpnsed 

“The door was unlocked and your father’s murderer 
quite certainly entered the house by that door and, after 
committmg the murder, went out by it,” said the pubhc 
prosecutor, brmgmg out his words slowly, and stressmg | 
every syllable “That is perfectly clear to us The murder 
e\adently took place m the room and not through the wm- 
dow, which IS positively clear from the examination that 
has been made, from the position of the body, and from 
everythmg else There can be no doubt whatever about 
It ” 

Mitya looked terribly taken aback 
“But that’s impossible, gentlemen*” he cned, com- 
pletely at a loss “I— I never went m— I tell you positively 
I know for certam that the door was shut all the tmi< 

I was m the garden and when I fled from it I only stooo 
at the wmdow and saw him through the window That was 
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all, all -I remember everythmg down to the last mstant 
And even if I didn’t remember, I’d know it just the same, 
because the signals were known only to me, Smerdyakov 
and the dead man, who would never have opened the 
door to anyone m the world without the signals*” 
“Signals'? What signals do you mean*?” the pubhc pro- 
secutor cried with the keenest and almost hystencal cunos- 
ity, all traces of his dignified deportment gone He asked 
the question as if he were furtively approachmg a quarry 
He sensed an important fact hitherto unknown to him , 
and was at once most apprehensive lest Mitya might be 
unwillmg to disclose it m full 
“Oh, so you didn’t know*” Mitya said, winkmg at him 
with a sardomc and mahcious grm “And what if I won’t 
tell you*? Who will you find it out from then*? You see, 
only the dead man, Smerdyakov and I knew of the signals - 
that’s all, I suppose Heaven knew it too, but it won’t let 
you know And the fact is a most mtngumg one, you 
could build goodness only knows what on it, couldn’t 
you*? Ha, ha* But have no fear, gentlemen. I’ll reveal it, 
for you have sorts of silly ideas on your minds You don’t 
know the kmd of man you’re dealmg with* You’re dealmg 
with a pnsoner who gives testimony agamst himself, testi- 
mony that may be damagmg to him* Yes, sir, for I’m 
a man of km^tly honour, and you are not*” 

The pubhc prosecutor swallowed all these bitter piUs, 
for he was tremblmg with impatience to learn of the new 
fact Mitya gave a full and precise account of everythmg 
bearmg on the signals which had been thought up by Fyo- 
dor Pavlovich Karamazov for Smerdyakov, he told them 
exactly what each tap on the wmdow meant, even demon- 
strating the different taps on the table The court mvesU- 
gator’s question whether, when he had knocked on the 
wmdow, he had tapped out the signal “Grushenka has 
come”, Mitya rephed imhesitatmgly that it had been pre- 
cisely what he had done 

“So that’s that, now you can erect your tower of 
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theory’” Mitya broke off, turning away from them with 
contempt 

“The signals were known only to your dead father, to 
Smerdyakov and you*? No one else*?” the court investiga- 
tor asked again 

“Yes, to the servant Smerdyakov and to Heaven 
besides Take that down about Heaven It may not prove 
superfluous And, you’ll stand m need of God your- 
selves ” 

Of course, all this was duly recorded, but while that 
was bemg done the pubhc prosecutor suddenly said, as 
though prompted by a new idea 

“But if Smerdyakov also knew of those signals and you 
positively deny having had anythmg to do with your 
father’s murder, couldn’t it have been he who tapped out 
the agreed signals, made your father unlock the door and 
then -committed the crime 

Mitya looked at him sardonically, but at the same time 
also with mtense hatred He stared at him wordlessly so 
long that the public prosecutor began to blink 

“Caught the fox again’” Mitya said at last “Got the 
rogue by the tail -ha, ha’ I can see through you, Mr Pro- 
secutor’ You thought that I’d swallow the bait at once, 
seize on your suggestion and scream at the top of my 
voice “Yes, it’s Smerdyakov’ Smerdyakov is the mur- 
derer’” Admit that’s what you thought, didn’t you*^ 
Admit It, and I’ll go on ” 

But the pubhc prosecutor adnutted nothmg He kept 
waiting m silence 

“You’re mistaken,” said Mitya “I’m not gomg to hollo 
‘It’s Smerdyakov’’” 

“You don’t even suspect him at alP” 

“Do you2” 

“He, too, has been under suspicion ” 

Mitya fixed his eyes on the floor 

“Joking apart,” he said, gloomily, “hsten from the 
very outset, almost from the moment I ran out to meet 
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you from behmd the curtam, the thought flashed through 
my rmnd ‘Smerdyakov^’ Smce I’ve been sittmg at the 
table here and shoutmg that I am mnocent of murder I’ve 
kept thmkmg ‘Smerdyakov*’ I’ve been unable to get him 
out of my mind And just now, too, the same thought 
occurred to me ‘Smerdyakov’, but only for a second, for 
almost at once I thought ‘No, it can’t be Smerdyakov’’ 
It’s not the sort of thmg he’d do, gentlemen’” 

“In that case, is there anyone else you suspect‘d” the 
court mvestigator asked cautiously 
“I don’t know who or what person it could be, whether 
It was the hand of Heaven or of Satan but -not Smer- 
dyakov’” Mitya declared emphatically 
“But why do you affirm so firmly and so emphatically 
that It can’t be he 2” 

“From my conviction From my impression Because 
Smerdyakov is a most despicable creature and a coward 
He’s not merely a coward, but the epitome of all the cow- 
ardices that exist m the world and walk on two legs He 
was bom of a chicken Whenever he spoke to me, he 
trembled lest I should kill him, though I never raised 
a finger agamst him He would fall at my feet and weep, 
hterally kissing my boots, implormg me not to ‘fnghten’ 
him D’you hear*? Not to ‘frighten’ -what an expression to 
use’ And I even offered him money He’s a sickly, chick- 
en-hearted, and feeble-mmded epileptic, whom an eight- 
year-old boy could thrash Is that a character*? No, gen- 
tlemen, it was not Smerdyakov Besides, he doesn’t care 
for money He wouldn’t accept any gifts from me -Be- 
sides, why on earth should he kill the old man*? You see, 
he’s probably his son, his natural son, did you know 
that?” 

“We’ve heard that legend But, then, you’re your 
father’s son, too, and yet you told everyone yourself that 
you meant to kill him ” 

''"‘Touche And below the belt, too’ But I’m not afraid’ 
Oh, gentlemen, don’t you think it’s ignoble of you to say 
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that to my face‘s Ignoble because it’s somethmg I’ve told 
you myself. Not only did I wish to kill him, but I could 
have done so, and, m fact, I told you of my own accord 
that I nearly did kiU him’ But, then, I didn’t murder him 
My guardian angel saved me -that’s what you haven’t 
taken into account -And that’s why it’s ignoble of you. 
Ignoble’ For I didn’t murder him, I didn’t, I didn’t’ Do 
you hear, Mr Prosecutor,” he turned to the public prose- 
cutor “I did not murder him’” 

He was almost choking He had never been so agitated 
during the entire mterrogation 
“And what has Smerdyakov told you, gentlemen*^” he 
added suddenly, after a pause “May I ask you that*?” 

“You may ask us about anything you like,” the pubhc 
prosecutor replied with cold seventy “About anjrhing 
that has any bearmg on the facts of the case and, I repeat, 
we are even m duty bound to answer any question you 
ask us We found the servant Smerdyakov, about whom 
you are mquirmg, lymg unconscious m bed m a very 
severe epileptic fit, which had perhaps recurred for the 
tenth time The doctor who was with us exammed Smer- 
dyakov and even told us that he may not hve tiU the 
mommg ” 

“Well, m that case it must have been the devil that 
killed my father’” Mitya blurted out as though he had up 
to that very moment been debatmg withm himself whether 
it had been Smerdyakov or not 

“We’U return to that later,” the court mvestigator 
decided “Wouldn’t you like to carry on with your testi- 
mony now?” 

Mitya asked for a respite, which was courteously 
granted After an mterval, he contmued his testimony But 
he was obviously m a miserable state He was worn out, 
mortified and morally shaken Besides, the pubhc prosecu- 
tor kept exasperatmg him all the time, this with mtent, by 
harping on “tnviahties”. No sooner had Mitya described 
how, sittmg astnde the fence, he had struck Gngon, who 
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had been hanging on to his left leg, on the head with the 
pestle and then had at once jumped down to see how 
badly he was hurt, than the public prosecutor stopped 
him and asked him to descnbe m greater detail how he 
was sittmg on the fence Mitya looked surpnsed 

“Well, I was sittmg hke this, astride, one leg on one 
side of the fence and one on the other-” 

“And the pestle*?” 

“The pestle was m my hand ” 

“Not m your pocket*? You remember that clearly*? 
Well, did you strike out with force*?” 

“I suppose so Why are you askmg*?” 

“Would you mmd sittmg on the chair just as you were 
on the fence then and demonstratmg to us how you struck 
out and m what direction*?” 

“You’re not makmg fun of me, are you*?” asked Mitya 
with a haughty look at his mterrogator, who did not even 
bat an eyelid Mitya turned abruptly, sat astnde the chair, 
and swung an arm 

“That’s how I struck him* That’s how I killed him* 
What more do you want to know*?” 

“Thank you Would you mmd explaming now why you 
jumped down, with what purpose*? What exactly did you 
have m mmd*?” 

“WeU, damn it -I jumped down to look at the man I’d 
knocked down -I don’t know why'” 

“Agitated as you were*? And makmg off*?” 

“Yes, agitated as I was, and makmg off” 

“You wanted to help him*?” 

“How could I help him*?- Well, I don’t know I 
may have wanted to help him, too I don’t remem- 
ber ” 

“You mean, you were too worked up*? Unaware of 
what you were domg, m fact*?” 

“But I was' I remember everythmg Down to the slight- 
est detail I jumped down to have a look, and wiped the 
blood off his face with my handkerchief” 
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“We’ve seen your handkerchief You hoped to restore 
hma to consciousness, did you?” 

“I don’t know I just wanted to make sure whether he 
was ahve or not” 

“Oh, I see You wanted to make sure‘s Well, did you*^” 
“I’m no medico, I couldn’t tell I ran off thinkmg I had 
killed him, and now he has recovered ” 

“Excellent -thank you, sir,” the public prosecutor con- 
cluded “That’s all I wanted to know Pray proceed ” 
Alas, It never occurred to Mitya to tell, though he well 
remembered it, that he had jumped down from the fence 
out of pity and, standing over Grigon’s prostrate body, 
even pronounced a few miserable words of regret “Bad 
luck, old man -It can’t be helped -well, you may as well 
he here ” The pubhc prosecutor, however, could only 
draw a smgle conclusion, namely, that the man had 
jumped down “at such a moment and m such agitation” 
only to make sure whether the sole witness of his cnme 
was ahve or not Which, of course, showed how great was 
the man’s strength of mind, resolution, coolness, and pru- 
dence that even at such a moment -and so on and so 
forth The pubhc prosecutor felt pleased with himself 
“the best way to get the truth out of a morbidly nervous 
man is to harass him with ‘tnviahties’ ” 

Mitya went on with an excruciatmg effort, but he was 
immediately stopped agam, this time by Nikolai Parfeno- 
vich 

“How could you have run to the servant Fenya with 
your hands so blood-stamed and, as it appeared later, 
your face, too*?” 

“Why, at the time I never noticed that my hands and 
face were covered with blood rephed Mitya. 

“He’s qmte nght,” the pubhc prosecutor said, exchang- 
mg glances with the court mvestigator ‘Tt does happen 
like that ” 

I never noticed it' you’ve put it very well, Mr Prose- 
cutor, Mitya said m sudden approval But there followed 
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the story of Mitya’s sudden decision “to step down” and 
let the happy couple pass by And he could not any 
longer as before make up his mmd to open his heart agam 
and tell them about “the queen of his heart” He felt nau- 
seated at the thought of talkmg about her to these cold- 
hearted people, who were “fastemng on him like bugs” 
And so, m reply to their repeated questions, he declared 
bnefly and curtly 

“Well, so I made up my mmd to do away with myself 
What was there left for me to hve for‘> That was the ques- 
tion that stared me m the face Her first and nghtful lover 
had come back, the man who seduced her but had hurried 
back to offer her his love and to atone through mamage, 
after five years, for the wrong he had done her So I real- 
ised that it was all over for me -And behind me was that 
disgrace and all that blood -Grigon’s blood -What was 
there left for me to live for? So I went to redeem the pis- 
tols I had left m pledge, load them and put a bullet 
through my bram at dawn-” 

“And have a high time the mght before?” 

“A high time the mght before Oh, damn it all, gen- 
tlemen, let’s get through with all that quickly I was quite 
determmed to shoot myself, not far from here, on the 
outskirts of the village, and I’d have done myself m at five 
o’clock m the mommg I had a note ready m my pocket - 
wrote It at Perkhotm’s when I was loadmg the pistol Here 
It IS Read it It’s not for your benefit I’m telhng this*” he 
suddenly added contemptuously He produced the note 
from his waistcoat pocket and flung it on the table They 
read it with mterest and, as is usual, added it to the 
matenal evidence 

“And you never thought of getting your hands washed 
even when you called on Mr Perkhotm? So you weren’t 
afraid of arousmg suspicion, were you?” 

“What kmd of suspicion? Suspicion or not. I’d have 
come dashmg here all the same and shot myself at five 
o’clock, and no one would have been able to do anything 
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about It. For, if not what happened to my father, you 
wouldn’t have learnt anythmg about it and you wouldn’t 
have come here Oh, the devil’s been responsible, the devil 
has mur-dered my father, and it was through the devil that 
you found it out so soon' How were you able to get here 
so quickly? Extraordinary, fantastic'” 

“Mr Perkhotin has informed us that when you came to 
see him you were holdmg some money in your hands - 
your blood-stamed hands -a great deal of money -a wad 
of hundred-rouble notes, and that his boy servant saw it 
too'” 

“Yes, gentlemen, I remember that ” 

“Now, sir, another question presents itself Would you 
mind telhng us,” the court mvestigator began very mildly, 
“where you got so much money from'^ For, as it appears 
from the evidence and even from a time calculation, you 
could not possibly have gone home for if^” 

The public prosecutor frowned slightly at a question, 
put so pomt-blank, but he did not mterrupt the court 
investigator 

“No, I didn’t go home,” Mitya rephed, who seemed 
very calm, though his eyes were fixed on the floor 
“In that case, let me repeat my question,” the court m- 
vestigator continued in a stealthy voice “Where could 
you have obtamed such a large sum aU at once when, on 
your own admission, at five o’clock that afternoon-” 
“I stood m need of ten roubles and left my pistols m 
pledge with Perkhotm, then went to Madame Khokh- 
lakov to borrow three thousand, which she did not let me 
have, and so on and all that sort of thmg,” Mitya mter- 
rupted sharply “Yes, gentlemen, at one moment I needed 
money and the next Fd suddenly got hold of thous- 
ands-eh*^ You know, gentlemen, you’re both m a funk 
now: what if he won’t tell us where he got it*? You’re 
right, gentlemen, but I won’t tell you, you won’t find 
out, Mitya said emphatically and most resolutely 
The mterrogators were silent for a moment 
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“You must understand, Mr Karamazov, that it is abso- 
lutely essential for us to know it,” the court investigator 
said quietly and even meekly 
“I understand, but I won’t tell you all the same 
The public prosecutor intervened and again reminded 
the suspect that, of course, he need not answer their ques- 
tions, if he did not consider that to his advantage, and so 
on, but m view of the damage he might cause himself by 
his silence, especially in view of the great importance of 
such questions as- 

“And so on and so forth, gentlemen' Enough, I’ve 
heard that reasomng before'” Mitya again mterrupted 
“I’m fully aware how important it is and that this 
IS a most essential pomt, yet I’m not going to tell 
you ” 

“Well, sir,” the court mvestigator said nervously, 
“What’s that to us*? It’s your affair, not ours You’ll only 

be causmg yourself damage ” 

“You see, gentlemen, jokmg apart,” Mitya said, raising 
his eyes and lookmg mtently at the two I had a presenti- 
ment from the very outset that we would be at logger- 
heads on this pomt But at first, when I began to give my 
testimony, all that was still far off, concealed in a mist, 
everything was stdl uncertam, and, mdeed, I was so naive 
that I began with a suggestion of ‘mutual confidence 
between us I now see for myself that there could have 
been no question of such confidence, for we would have 
reached this stumbhng-block all the same' And now we 
have reached it ' I can’t tell you, and that s all there is to 
It' Yet I do not blame you, for I can’t expect you to take 
me at my word -I realise that'” 

He relapsed mto a gloomy silence 

“But couldn’t you, without abandomng your decision 
to say nothing about the mam pomt— couldn f ^ ® 

same time give us some slight hmt as to the mo ives, 
which are so strong as to mduce you to maintain si enc« 
at such a moment m your testimony so cntical to you 
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Mitya smiled sadly and somehow pensively 
“I’m much kinder than you think, gentlemen, so I’ll tell 
you my reason and give you that lunt, though you don’t 
deserve it I’m silent on that score, gentlemen, because it’s 
a matter that casts disgrace on me The answer to the 
question where I got the money from exposes me to such 
disgrace that it defies cpmparison with the murder and the 
robbmg of my father, had I mdeed murdered and robbed 
him That’s why I can’t speak of it I can’t do it because 
that would mean disgracing myself Why, gentlemen, 
you’re not gomg to take that down, are you*^” 

“Yes, we’ll have that down,” the court mvestigator 
mumbled 

“You ought not to record that— I mean about the ‘dis- 
grace’ I told you that only out of the kmdness of my 
heart, for I needn’t have told you that at all I’ve made 
you a gift of it, so to say, and you’re at once turmng it 
agamst me. All right, record anythmg you hke,” he con- 
cluded with contemptuous distaste “I’m not afraid of 
you— I can still mamtam my pnde with you'” 

“You couldn’t tell us by any chance of the nature of 
that disgrace^” the court investigator murmured 
The pubhc prosecutor frowned severely 
No, no, c’est fmi, don’t bother And, anyhow, it’s not 
worth while soilmg myself, for I’ve been soiled enough by 
you. You don’t deserve it Neither you nor anyone else- 
Enough, gentlemen No more'” 

This was said too flatly, the court mvestigator msisted 
no more, but at once understood from a look m the 

pubhc prosecutor’s eyes that the latter was stiU 
hopeful 

Can t you at least tell us how much money you had m 
your possession when you went to see Mr Perkhotm— 
how many roubles, I mean?” 

‘‘I can’t tell you that, either ” 

“I beheve you spoke to Mr Perkhotm of havmg 
obtamed three thousand from Madame Khokhlakov” 
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“Perhaps I did Enough, gentlemen, I won’t tell you 
how much I had ” 

“In that case, could you tell us how you came here and 
what you’ve done smce your amval*?” 

“Oh, you’d better ask the people here about that Still, 
why not*^ I’ll tell you ” 

He told them, but we will not repeat his story He did 
so dryly and cursorily He said nothmg of his rapturous 
love, but did tell that “certam new facts” had made him 
abandon his decision to shoot himself He told his story 
without gomg into motives or details Besides, his mterro- 
gators did not badger him much this time it was obvious 
that they attached no importance to the matter 

“We shall verify aU that,” the court mvestigator said, 
concludmg the mterrogation, “and we’ll return to it dur- 
mg the exammation of the witnesses, which will, of 
course, take place m your presence Now, I should hke to 
request you to place on the table everythmg m your pos- 
session and especially all the money you still have about 
you ” 

“My money, gentlemen‘s Very well, I understand it is 
necessary Indeed, I’m surpnsed you showed no mterest 
before It’s true I couldn’t have gone away anywhere, for 
here I am for all to see Well, here’s the money Count it, 
take It That’s all, I think ” 

He emptied his pockets down to the small change, and 
then produced two silver twenty-copeck pieces from his 
waistcoat pocket When the money was counted, it was 
found to total eight himdred and thirty-six roubles and 
forty copecks 

“And is that all's” asked the court investigator 

“It is ” 

“Ydu’ve stated m your testimony just now that you 
spent three hundred roubles at Plotnikov’s shop, gave 
Perkhotm ten roubles, the coachman twenty, lost two 
himdred here at cards, then-” 

The court mvestigator counted it all agam, Mitya help- 
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mg him readily They recollected every copeck spent and 
added it to the total, which the court mvestigator quickly 
added up 

“With this eight hundred you must have had about fif- 
teen hundred at first'?” 

T suppose so,” Mitya said sharply 

“Why, then, is it asserted that there was much more*?” 

“Let them say so ” 

“But you asserted it yourself” 

“Yes, I, too, asserted it” 

“We’ll verify that agam agamst evidence of persons not 
yet mterrogated Don’t worry about the money, it will be 
attended to where -er- such thmgs are usually taken care 
of, and will be at your disposal at the end of-er-this 
busmess if-er-it appears, or rather is proved, that you 
have an mcontestable nght to it Well, sir, and now-” 
Suddenly nsmg to his feet, the court mvestigator told 
Mitya finrily that it was his duty to make a thorough 
search of “your clothes and every thin g else—” 

“Certainly, gentlemen. I’ll turn out all my pockets if 
you like ” 

And he really began to do so 
^T’m afraid you’ll have to undress ” 

Undress? Is that what you want me to do*? Damn 
iLj^n’t you search me as I am'? Can’t you'?” 

I m afraid it can’t be done, Dmitn Fyodorovich You 
will have to undress ” 

As you please,” said Mitya, subnuttmg gloomily 
Only not here please, but behind the curtam Who’s 
gomg to conduct the search'?” 

Behind the curtain, of course,” the court mvestigator 
said mchnmg his head m assent, an expression of the 
utmost gravity on his face 
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VI 

THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR CATCHES MITYA TRIPPING 

What ensued came as a complete surprise to Mitya 
Even a moment before, he could not have even imagmed 
that such treatment could be meted out to him, Mitya 
Karamazov’ And the worst of it was that there was some- 
thmg humiliatmg m it, and, on their part, somethmg 
“arrogant and scornful” He would not have mmded if it 
were only a question of takmg off his frock-coat, but he 
was asked to undress further Not asked, either, but 
actually ordered to -he understood that perfectly Out of 
pnde and contempt he subrmtted unprotestmgly Besides, 
the court mvestigator, as well as the pubhc prosecutor, 
went behind the curtam, and there were also several peas- 
ants present, “to use force, if necessary, of course”, 
thought Mitya, “and perhaps for something else” 

“Well, have I got to take off my shirt too?” Mitya 
asked sharply, but the court mvestigator made no reply 
together with the pubhc prosecutor, he was absorbed in 
an exammation of Mitya’s frock-coat, trousers, waistcoat, 
and cap, and they were obviously very mterested in what 
they saw “They make no bones about it,” thought Mitya 
“and don’t observe even the most ordinary civilities ” 

“I am askmg you for the second time,” Mitya said even 
more sharply and imtably, “do I have to remove my shirt 
or not*^” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll let you know,” the court investiga- 
tor rephed m a rather peremptory tone or so, at least, it 
seemed to Mitya 

Meanwhile, the court mvestigator and the public prose- 
cutor seemed deep m consultation conducted m an under- 
tone There appeared to be extensive bloodstams on the 
frock-coat, especially on the left skirt, at the back They 
had gone stiff and dry, and had not yet flaked off There 
were bloodstains on the trousers, too In addition, the 
court mvestigator, in the presence of witnesses, passed his 
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fingers along the collar, the cuffs, and all the seams of the 
coat and trousers, evidently lookmg for something - 
money, of course They did not even bother to conceal 
from Mitya their suspicion that he was capable of sewing 
money up m his clothes “They treat me as if I were 
a thief, and not an officer and a gentleman,” Mitya mut- 
tered under his breath Moreover, they exchanged 
thoughts m his presence with a frankness that was strange 
mdeed For mstance, the clerk, who was also behmd the 
curtam and who fussed about and helped them in then- 
search, drew the court mvestigator’s attention to Mitya’s 
cap, which they were also fingermg “Do you remember 
Gndenko, sir? The rural distnct clerk?” the clerk 
observed “Last summer he went to town to fetch the 
salanes for the entire office staff and when he came back 
he declared that he had lost the money while drunk And 
where was it found, sir? Why, in just these pipmgs of the 
cap, the hundred-rouble notes screwed up in httle rolls 
and sewn mto the pipmg ” They recalled Gndenko’s case 
perfectly well, both the court mvestigator and the pubhc 
prosecutor, so they put Mitya’s cap aside, too, and 
decided that it would all have to be thoroughly re-exam- 
med later 

“I say,” the court mvestigator suddenly exclaimed, 
noticmg that the nght cuff of Mitya’s shirt was turned 
back mwards and soaked m blood, “I say, what s 
that-blood?” 

“It IS,” Mitya snapped 

“I mean, whose blood, sir? And why is the cuff turned 
back mwards?” 

Mitya told them how he had got his cuff soaked m 
blood while attendmg to Gngon, and had turned it in- 
wards while washmg his hands at Perkhotm’s 

“We’ll have to take your sljirt, too It’s very important 
as— er-matenal evidence ” 

Mitya flushed and flew mto a rage 

“Am I to remam naked?” he cned 
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“Don’t worry -we’ll see what we can do about it 
Meanwhile take your socks off, please ” 

“Are you joking*? Is that really necessary*?” cried Mitya 
with flashing eyes 

“We’re m no mood for jokmg*” the court mvestigator 
retorted severely 

“Well, if It’s necessary—” Mitya muttered and, sittmg 
down on the bed, he began taking off his socks He felt 
terribly embarrassed they were all dressed, while he was 
undressed and, strange to say, the absence of clothes m 
their presence seemed to arouse a sense of guilt m him 
and, what was worse, he felt almost convmced that he 
really was inferior to them all, and that now they were 
fully entitled to look down on him “If all the others are 
undressed, you won’t feel ashamed, but when you’re the 
only one undressed and all eyes are fixed on you, it’s 
degradmg’” was the thought that kept flashmg again and 
agam through his mmd “It’s something out of a dream 
I’ve sometimes had dreams of bemg in such a humihatmg 
situation ” But it was even a torment to take off his 
socks they were very dirty, and so were his underclothes, 
and that for all to see But the mam thmg was that he dis- 
hked his feet and for some reason had all his hfe thought 
the big toes on both feet hideous, especially the coarse, 
flat, mgrowmg nail on the nght foot, and now they would 
aU see it His mtolerable sense of shame suddenly made 
him dehberately ruder than ever Ho tore off the shirt 
himself 

“You wouldn’t like to look anywhere else if that 
doesn’t make you feel ashamed of yourselves*?” 

“No, sir, not at present” 

“Well, am I to remain naked hke this*?” he added 
fiercely 

“Yes, sir, I’m afraid it is necessary for the time bemg— 
Please sit down here for a while Take a blanket from the 
bed and wrap yourself m it I— I’ll see to the rest 

All the articles were shown to the witnesses, a report of 
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the search was drawn up and the court mvestigator finally 
left, and the clothes were carried out after him The public 
prosecutor also went out Mitya was left in the company 
of the peasants, who stood in silence, their eyes fixed on 
him all the time Mitya wrapped himself m the blanket 
He felt cold His bare feet were stickmg out and, try as he 
nught, he could not cover them with the blanket For 
some reason, Nikolai Parfenovich, the court mvestigator, 
was away for a long time “An excruciatingly long tune 
Treats me as if I were a whelp,” Mitya muttered, grmdmg 
his teeth “That swme of a pubhc prosecutor has also 
gone’ Out of contempt, I suppose Felt disgusted by the 
sight of a naked man ” Mitya stiU beheved that his 
clothes would be returned to bun after bemg mspected 
somewhere He grew mdignant when Nikolai Parfenovich 
suddenly returned with qmte different clothes, earned m 
after him by a peasant 

“Well, here are some clothes for you,” he said m 
a casual tone, evidently well satisfied with success of his 
mission “Mr Kalganov has kmdly provided them for this 
emergency, as well as a clean shut Fortunately, he had 
them all m his trunk You may keep your socks and 
underclothes ” 

Mitya blew up 

“I won’t have other people’s clothes’” he cned menac- 
ingly “Let me have my own!” 

“It can’t be done ” 

“Let me have my own’ To hell with Kalganov and his 
clothes’” 

It took a lot of time to talk hun round At last he was 
calmed down, somehow or other It was pomted out to 
him that his clothes, bemg stamed with blood, had to be 
added to the other matenal evidence and that they had 
not “even the right” to let him wear them “m view of the 
possible outcome of the case” Mitya finally reahsed this 
Subsidmg mto a gloomy silence, he began to dress hur- 
nedly, remarking, as he put on the clothes, that they were 
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much more expensive than his old ones and that he would 
not hke to “take advantage” of it Besides, the coat was 
ndiculously tight “Am I to play the clown m it for -your 
enjojanent*?” 

It was agam suggested that he was exaggerating Mr 
Kalganov was only a little taller, perhaps the trousers 
alone might be somewhat too long But the coat turned 
out to be really tight m the shoulders 

“Damn it, it’s hard to button up,” Mitya complained 
agam “Do me a favour and tell Mr Kalganov at once 
from me that it was not I who asked for his clothes, and 
that It’s not my doing that I’ve been arrayed hke 
a clown ” 

“I’m sure he understands that very weU, and regrets not 
the clothes but -er- the entire matter,” Nikolai Parfeno- 
vich mumbled 

“I don’t care a damn for his regrets* Well, where now*^ 
Or am I to go on sittmg here*?” 

Asked to return into the “other room”, Mitya went 
there scowhng with anger and trymg not to look at 
anyone He felt quite disgraced m another man’s clothes, 
even m the eyes of the peasants and the innkeeper, whose 
face for some reason suddenly appeared m the doorway 
and vamshed agam “Came along to have a look at the 
mummer,” thought Mitya He resumed his former seat at 
the table, with a feelmg of somethmg absurd and mght- 
mansh, it seemed to him that he was not m his right 
mmd 

“WeU,” he said to the public prosecutor, grindmg his 
teeth, “what are you going to do now*? Are you going to 
have me flogged'^ There’s nothing else left to be done ” 
He had no desire to turn to Nikolai Parfenovich as 
though he disdained havmg even to taUc to him “He exam- 
ined my socks a httle too closely,” he thought “Even 
had them turned inside out, the scoundrel* He did that on 
purpose Wanted to show everyone how dirty my under- 
clothes were*” 
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“We’ll now have to proceed to the interrogation of the 
witnesses, said Nikolai Parfenovich, as though in reply 
to a question from Mitya. 

‘Yes,” said the public prosecutor thoughtfully, as 
though he, too, was reflectmg on something 

‘We ve done everything possible in your mterests, Dmi- 
tri Fyodorovich,” Nikolai Parfenovich went on, “but 
smce you flatly refuse to say where the money m your 
possession has come from, we are at present—” 

“What kind of stone is that on your ong”?” said Mitya, 
suddenly mterrupting him, as though commg out of some 
reverie and pomtmg to one of the large rmgs adommg 
N±oIai Parfenovich’s nght hand 
“Rmg*^ ’ Nikolai Parfenovich repeated with surpnse 
“Yes, that one -on your rmddle finger -the one with 
the fine grams m it -what kmd of stone is that*?” Mitya 
msisted somehow irritably, like a stubborn child. 

“It’s a smoky topaz,” said Nikolai Parfenovich with 
a smile “Would you like to have a look at it*? I’U take it 
off for you-” 

No, no, don’t*” Mitya cried fiercely, recollectmg him- 
self suddenly and angry with himself “Don’t take it off- 
there s no need to— Damn it! Gentlemen, you’ve defiled 
my soul* Do you really think that I’d have concealed the 
fact from you if I had really murdered my father, that 
I would dissemble, he, and cover up an)Thmg‘^ No, Dmi- 
tri Karamazov is not made of such stuff, he would never 
tolerate that And, I swear, if I were guilty, I wouldn’t 
have waited for you to come or for the sun to nse, as 
I mtended at first, but would have destroyed myself 
before that, without waitmg for the dawn* I know it for 
certam now I couldn't have learned as much in twenty 
years of my hfe as I’ve found out during this damned 
ni^t*— And would I have behaved hke that tomght, at 
this moment, sittmg here with you— would I have spoken 
like that, moved about like that, looked at you and the 
world like that, if I’d reaUy been a pamade, when even 
t e thought that I had killed Gngon by accident gave me 
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no rest all night -and not because I was afraid, or feared 
your punishment’ It was the disgrace' And you really 
expect me to be frank with such scoffers as you, men who 
see nothmg and beheve m nothing, blmd moles and 
scoffers, you expect me to tell you of yet another mean 
action I’ve committed, another disgrace, even if that could 
save me from your charge'? No, better penal servitude' 
The man who unlocked the door mto my father’s room, 
and went m through that door -that man murdered my 
father, that man robbed him Who was he? I’m racking 
my brams. I’m at my wit’s end trymg to think who it 
could be, but I can tell you one thmg for certam it was 
not Drmtn Karamazov -and that’s all I can say to you- 
and now enough, enough, don’t badger me any more- 
Send me to Sibena, hang me, but don’t exasperate me any 
more I’ll say no more Call your witnesses'” 

Mitya uttered his abrupt monologue as though he had 
quite made up his mmd not to say another word agam 
The pubhc prosecutor was watchmg him closely the whole 
time and, as soon as he fell silent, suddenly said with 
a very frigid and composed air, just as though it were the 
most ordmary thmg 

“Well, about that open door you just mentioned we 
are now able to inform you of a most mterestmg piece of 
evidence of the utmost importance to you as well as to us, 
which has been given by Gngon Vassihev, the old man 
you mjured On recovenng, he stated clearly and msis- 
tently m replymg to our questions that when he went out 
on to the porch and heard a noise m the garden, he 
decided to enter the garden by way of the open wicket, on 
entermg the garden, even before he caught sight of you 
runmng away m the dark from the open window at 
which, as you have told us, you saw your father, he cast 
a glance to the left and noticed that the window was 
open, but at the same time he noticed, much closer to 
himself, the wide open door, which, you claim, was shut 
all the time you were m the garden Nor wiU I hold back 
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from you that Gngon Vassiliev himself affirms and bears 
witness that you must have run out from that door, 
though, of course, he did not see you do so with his own 
eyes, for he noticed you for the first time at some distance 
from himself, m the garden, runmng away towards the 
fence-” 

Half-way through this speech Mitya jumped up from 
his chair 

“Nonsense’” he yelled m a sudden frenzy “A brazen 
falsehood ’ He couldn’t have seen the door open because it 
was shut- He’s lying’” 

“I consider it my duty to repeat that he is absolutely 
firm m his statement He doesn’t waver He swears to it 
We’ve asked him agam and agam about it ” 

“Yes, mdeed. I’ve questioned him several times about 
it’” Nikolai Parfenovich confirmed heatedly 
“It’s untrue, untrue’ It’s either an attempt to pin the 
blame on me or the haUucmation of a madman,” Mitya 
went on shoutmg “He simply imagmed it all up m his 
dehnum, when he came to, from loss of blood, from the 
woimd— He’s just ravmg ” 

“Well, su, he noticed the open door, not when he recov- 
ered consciousness after bemg wounded but before that, 
as soon as he entered the garden from the lodge ” 
“But It’s untrue, qmte untrue’ It can’t be so’” Mitya 
gasped for breath “He’s accusmg me out of spite -He 
couldn’t have seen it— I didn’t run out through the door ” 
The pubhc prosecutor turned to the court mvestigator 
and said to him impressively 
“Let him see it ” 

“Do you recogmse this object*?” Nikolai Parfenovich 
asked, placmg on the table a large and heavy envelope of 
the size used m government offices, with the three seals 
still mtact The envelope itself was empty and tom open 
at one end Mitya stared goggle-eyed at it 

I suppose it must be my father’s envelope,” he mut- 
tered The same that contamed the three thousand rou- 
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bles and -if there’s an inscription -let me see, please -To 
my httle chicken’ -here, you see*? Three thousand,” he 
cned, “three thousand* You see*?” 

“Of course, we do, but we found no money m it It was 
empty and lymg on the floor near the bed, behind the 
screen ” 

For a few seconds Mitya stood as though thunder- 
struck 

“Gentlemen, it’s Smerdyakov*” he suddenly shouted at 
the top of his voice “It’s he who murdered and robbed 
him* He alone knew where the old man had hidden the 
envelope-It’s he-that’s clear now*” 

“But you, too, knew of the envelope and that it was 
kept under the pillow ” 

“I never knew it I’ve never seen it before, this is the 
first tune I’ve seen it, I only heard of it from Smerdya- 
kov-Only he knew where the old man kept it hidden, 
I didn’t know-” Mitya declared, almost chokmg 

“And yet, sir, you stated m your testimony a short 
while ago that the envelope was under your late father’s 
piUow You most defimtely stated that it was under the 
pillow So you must have known where it was ” 

“We’ve got it recorded*” Nikolai Parfenovich con- 
firmed 

“Nonsense* It’s absurd* I never knew it was imder the 
pillow It might not have been under the pillow at aU-I 
said it was under the pillow unthinkmgly-What does 
Smerdyakov say? Have you asked him where it was 2 
What does Smerdyakov say*^ That’s most important -I’ve 
told you lies agamst myself dehberately-I told you with- 
out thinkmg that it was under the pillow, and now you- 
Well, you know how one blurts somethmg out without 
meanmg it Only Smerdyakov knew, Smerdyakov alone, 
and no one else* -He did not reveal even to me where it 
was* It was he, it was he* There can be no doubt at all 
now that it was he who murdered him It’s as clear as 
daylight to me,” Mitya kept exclaimmg more and more 
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frenziedly, repeating himself incoherently, and growmg 
more and more worked up and desperate “You must un- 
derstand that and arrest him at once, at once -It was he 
who committed the murder after I had run away and 
while Gngori was lying unconscious It’s clear now -He 
gave the signal and my father opened the door to 
him -He alone knew the signal, and without the signals 
my father would not have opened the door to anyone-” 
“But,” the pubhc prosecutor observed with the same 
restraint, but with a note of tnumph, “you agam forget the 
circumstance that there was no need to give the signal if 
the door was already open while you were there, while 
you were still m the garden-” 

“The door, the door,” muttered Mitya, starmg mutely 
at the pubhc prosecutor He sank back exhausted in his 
chair They were all silent 

“Yes, the door* -It’s a spectre' God is agamst me'” 
Mitya cned, starmg vacantly m front of him 

“So you see,” the pubhc prosecutor said gravely, “and 
judge for yourself now, Dmitn Fyodorovich on the one 
hand, there’s this evidence of the open door, from which 
you ran out, a crushmg fact both for you and for us On 
the other, there’s your mexphcable, obstmate, and almost 
obdurate silence about the origin of the money which 
appeared so suddenly m your possession, when only three 
hours earher, accordmg to your own statement, you 
pledged your pistols to obtam only ten roubles' In view of 
all this, decide for yourself what are we to beheve, and 
what are we to base ourselves on*? And don’t reproach us 
With bemg ‘cold-blooded cymes and scoffers’, mcapable of 
behevmg m the noble impulses of your heart— Try to put 
yourself m our position—” 

Indescribably agitated, Mitya turned pale 
AH nght'” he cned suddenly “I’ll reveal my secret 
I U tell you where I got the money' I’ll reveal my shame 
so as not to blame either myself or you afterwards” 
And beheve me, Dmitn Fyodorovich,” the court in- 
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vestigator cned m a kind of almost pathetic delight, “that 
every smcere and full confession of yours, and particularly 
at this moment, may later serve to immeasurably mitigate 
your fate and mdeed, may also-” 

But the public prosecutor nudged hun under the table 
and he managed to stop m time True, Mitya was not 
even hstemng to him 


VII 

MITYA’S DARK SECRET IS POOH-POOHED 

“Gentlemen,” he began, as agitated as ever, “about the 
money -I’d like to make a full confession - the money was 
mine ” 

The faces of the public prosecutor and the court investi- 
gator looked disappointed it was not at all what they 
expected 

“What do you mean it was yours Nikolai Parfeno- 
vich murmured “At five o’clock in the afternoon, on your 
own confession-” 

“Oh, damn the five o’clock m the afternoon and my 
own confession, that’s beside the pomt now’ That money 
was mine, mme, I mean, stolen by me -not mine, that is, 
but stolen by me, and it amounted to fifteen hundred, and 
I had It on me, I had it on me all the time-” 
“But where did it come from 7” 

“I took it off my neck, gentlemen, off this neck of 
mme -It was there, round my neck, sewn up in a piece of 
rag and hangmg from my neck I was carrying it about 
for a long time, for a whole month, round my neck, to 
my shame and disgrace’” 

“But who did you -appropriate it from 7” 

“You wanted to say ‘steal from’, didn’t you7 You can 
speak frankly now Yes, I consider that I had as good as 
stolen or, if you like, really ‘appropriated’ it But as I see 
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It, I Stole the money And last night 1 stole it m good 
earnest ” 

Last night‘s But you’ve just said you -er- got it 
a month ago’” 

Yes, but not from my father, don’t worry, not from 
my father I didn’t steal it from my father, but from her 
Let me tell you the story, and don’t interrupt me It’s not 
so easy, you know You see, a month ago I was asked by 
Katerma Ivanovna Verkhovtsev, my former fiancee, to 
call on her -Do you know her*?” 

“Why, of course we do ” 

“I know you do She’s a most noble soul, the noblest of 
the noble, but she’s hated me for a long, long time- 
and with good reason, yes, with good reason’” 

Katenna Ivanovna‘S” the court mvestigator asked with 
surprise The pubhc prosecutor, too, was amazed 

“Oh, don’t take her name m vam’ I’m a cad to drag 
her mto all this Yes, I’d seen that she hated me -long 
ago -from the very first, from our first meetmg at my 
lodgmgs— But enough, enough, you don’t deserve even to 
know of that -I mustn’t talk of it at all -All I need to say 
is that a month ago she asked me to call on her and gave 
me three thousand roubles to remit to her sister and 
a relative of hers m Moscow (as though she couldn’t have 
done that herself’) and I— you see, it was just at that fate- 
ful hour of my life when I-weU, m short, when I fell in 
love with another woman, with her, my present fianc^, 
the one who s downstairs now— Grushenka— I took her 
here, to Mokroye then, and squandered half of that 
damned three thousand, that is, fifteen hundred m a mat- 
ter of two days, keeping the other half on me Well, 
kept the fifteen hundred— earned about round my neck 
ike an amulet and yesterday I opened the httle bag and 
spent It Except, that is, for the eight hundred which are 
in your hands now, Nikolai Parfenovich It’s what’s left 
of yesterday’s fifteen hundred ” 

But how can that be? A month ago you spent three 
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thousand here, not fifteen hundred That’s common 
knowledge ” 

“Who knows of that‘s Who counted the money*? Who 
did I give It to to count*?” 

“But, good Lord, you told everyone yourself that 
you had run through exactly three thousand that 
tune ” 

“Indeed, I did I said that to all and sundry m the 
town, and it was the talk of the town, and everybody 
thought so, here and m Mokroye too, that it was three 
thousand Nevertheless I spent fifteen hundred roubles, 
not three thousand, and I sewed what was left mto a 
little bag That’s how it was, gentlemen That’s where 
I got the money yesterday-” 

“This IS almost hke a miracle-” the court investigator 
murmured 

“May I ask you, sir,” said the public prosecutor at last, 
“whether you told anyone about it before -er- 1 mean, 
that you kept the fifteen hundred a month ago*?” 

“I told no one ” 

“That’s strange Are you sure you told absolutely no 
one*?” 

“Absolutely no one No one at alT” 

“But why did you keep silent about it*? What mduced 
you to make such a secret of it*? Let me put it more 
plainly you’ve told us your secret at last, a secret which, 
accordmg to you, was so ‘disgraceful’, though m fact -I 
mean, relatively speaking, of course, this action, that is, 
the appropnation of three thousand roubles which did not 
belong to you and, no doubt, only for a time -that action 
was, in my opinion at least, highly thoughtless, but by no 
means so very disgraceful, especially when one takes mto 
consideration your nature -But even assuming it was 
a highly reprehensible action, let’s admit it, it was indeed 
reprehensible, but not disgraceful -What I’m drivmg at is 
that many people here guessed durmg this last month that 
you had spent Miss Verkhovtsev’s three thousand, even 
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Without .our admitting it I heard the story myself-Mr 
Makarov, too, for instance, has heard it So that it isnt 
really a ‘legend' any more, but the talk of the whole toira 
Besides, there were indications that you, too, if I am not 
mistaken, confessed it yourself to someone, I mean that 
the money was Miss Verkho\Tsev’s-That is why I am so 
surpnsed that till now, that is, up to this moment, you 
made such an extraordmaiy' secret of the fifteen hundred 
which, you say, you kept hidden, endowing this secret of 
yours with a sense of horror -It seems to me mcredible 
that confessing to such a secret should cost you so much 
distress, for -for you were just shoutmg that you’d rather 
be sentenced to penal servitude than confess it-’’ 

The pubhc prosecutor fell silent He was all worked up 
He did not conceal his vexation, almost anger, and gave 
vent to his accumulated resentment, without thought to 
the beauty of his style, that is, disconnectedly and almost 
incoherently 

“The disgrace was not with the fifteen hundred, but m 
my separatmg the sum from the three thousand,’* Mitya 
declared firmly. 

“But.’’ the pubhc prosecutor said with an exasperated 
laugh, “what is there so disgraceful about havmg set 
aside, at your own discretion, half of the three thousand 
you had reprehensibly or, if you prefer it, disgracefully 
appropriated? Surely, the important pomt is that you 
appropriated the three thousand, not what you did with 
it By the way, why did you do that, I mean, why did you 
put away that half? What did you do it for, what was 
your object in domg it*^ Can you explam it to us*^ 
“Oh, gentlemen, the motive was the nub of the mat- 
ter!” Mity'a exclaimed “I put it aside because I was vile, 
or because I had a selfish reason for it, and to have a self- 
ish reason m such a situation is vile-And that vileness 
went on for a whole month'” 

“I don’t understand.” 

‘T m surprised at you However, I’ll put it more plainly 
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Perhaps it really is difficult to understand Now, listen 
carefully I appropriate three thousand entrusted to my 
honour, I spend it on a wild spree, and, having spent it 
all, I come to her next mommg and say ‘Katya, Fm 
Sony, Fve squandered your three thousand ’ Well, is that 
proper‘s No, it isn’t It’s dishonest and cowardly and the 
man who does such a thing is a beast, with no more re- 
stramt than a beast Isn’t that so*^ But he’s no thief yet, is 
he 2 Not a downnght thief, not a downright one, you must 
admit > I squandered the money, but did not steal it * Now 
a more favourable alternative -please hsten carefully or 
I may get confused again -I’m afraid my head’s swim- 
ming -so, here’s the other alternative I spend here only fif- 
teen himdred out of the three thousand, that is, half of it 
The next day I go to her and brmg her that half ‘Katya, 
take the fifteen hundred back from me, blackguard and 
thoughtless scoundrel that I am, for I’ve squandered half 
the money and may therefore also squander the rest -so 
take It and keep me from temptation’’ Well, what about 
that alternative*^ Anythmg you like -a beast and a black- 
guard, but not a thief, not entirely a thief For if I were 
a thief, I would certamly not have brought the other half, 
but would have appropnated that too Here she would see 
that since I returned half of her money, I’d brmg back the 
rest, too, that is, the money I had squandered, that I’d 
seek that money for the rest of my life, would work, but 
find and get it Thus, I’d be a blackguard, but not a thief, 
not a thief, whatever you may say’” 

“I daresay there is a certam difference,” said the pubhc 
prosecutor with a cold smile “But yet it is strange that 
you should regard it as such a crucial difference’” 
“Yes, I do see a crucial difference’ Anyone can be and 
perhaps is a blackguard, but not anyone can be a thief, 
for only an arch-blackguard can be that Anyway, I’m 
afraid I’m not very good at these subtleties -Only a thief 
IS viler than a blackguard, I’m convmced of that Now, 
listen I carry the money about on me a whole month 
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Tomorrow I may decide to give it back and then I’m no 
longer a blackguard But the snag is that I can’t make up 
my mind, though I try to every day and though I urge 
myself every day to do that ‘Make up your mind, you 
blackguard, make it up’’ And yet for a whole month 
I can’t make up my mind Well, what do you think of 
that‘s Is that proper 

“I suppose It’s not so proper That’s something I under- 
stand perfectly well, and I don’t want to argue the point,” 
the public prosecutor replied with restraint “Anyway, 
let’s desist from all this wranglmg about these subtleties 
and distmctions and, if you don’t mind, let’s get back to 
the point And the point, sir, is that you have still not 
explained to us, although we’ve asked you, why, m the 
first place, you divided the three thousand into two equal 
parts, squandering one half and concealing the other'^ 
What exactly did you hide it for*^ What exactly did you 
mtend to do with the fifteen hundred*^ I must msist on an 
answer to this question, Dmitn Fyodorovich ” 

“Yes, indeed’” cned Mitya, striking himself on the fore- 
head “Forgive me for being such a nuisance to you, but 
I haven’t yet explamed the mam thmg, or you’d have un- 
derstood It at once For it’s in the motive, in the motive 
of It, that the disgrace hes’ You see, it was the old man, 
my late father, who kept pestenng Agrafena Alexan- 
dre vna, and that made me jealous, I was thinking at the 
time that she was hesitatmg between me and him I kept 
askmg myself every day what if she were to suddenly 
make up her mmd, what if she got tired of tormenting 
me, and were suddenly to say to me ‘I love you and not 
him, take me away to the other end of the world’ And 
I had only forty copecks to my name— so how could 
I take her away, what could I do 2 I’d be lost’ You see, I 
didn’t know her then, I didn’t understand her, I thought 
she was after money and that she wouldn’t forgive me my 
poverty And so I craftily set aside half of the three thou- 
sand and coolly sewed it up with a needle, sewed it up m- 
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tentionally, sewed it up before I got drunk, and having 
sewed it up, I was off to get really drunk on the rest' 
Yes, gentlemen, that was vile' Do you understand 
now*^” 

The pubhc prosecutor laughed aloud So did the court 
investigator 

“Well, in my opmion it was emmently sensible and 
highly moral of you to have curbed yourself and refrained 
from spendmg the lot,” said Nikolai Parfenovich with 
a chuckle, “for really, what is there extraordmary about 
that?” 

“Why, it all boils down to have stolen it Oh, Lord, 
your lack of understandmg horrifies me' All the time 
I was carrying those fifteen hundred roubles sewn up on 
my chest, I kept saymg to myself- daily and hourly I kept 
saymg to myself ‘You’re a thief You’re a thief’ That’s 
why I’ve been m such a rage all this month, that’s why 
I had that fight at the pub, that’s why I fell on my father 
It was all because I felt I was a thief I dared not even tell 
my brother Alyosha the truth about the fifteen hundred 
I felt I was a blackguard and a swindler' But I want you 
to know that as I was carrying the money with me, I at 
the same time kept saymg to myself daily and hourly 
‘No, Dmitri Fyodorovich, you may not be a thief as yet ’ 
Why not? Because tomorrow you may go and give back 
the fifteen hundred to Katya And it was only yesterday, 
on my way from Fenya’s to Perkhotm’s, that I made up 
my mmd to tear the amulet off my neck Up to that 
moment, I couldn’t bnng myself to do it, but as soon as 
I tore it off, at that very moment, I definitely and finall> 
became a tluef, a thief, a dishonest man, for the rest of 
my life Why? Because together with the amulet I des- 
troyed my dream of gomg to Katya and saymg to her 
‘I’m a blackguard, but no thief’ Do you understand 
now? Do you?” 

“But why was it that you decided to do it just yesterday 
evenmg?” Nikolai Parfenovich put in 
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“Why*? What a strange thing to ask because I had con- 
demned myself to die at five o’clock in the morning -here, 
at dawn ‘What difference does it make,’ I thought, 
‘whether I die a blackguard or a man of honour*’ But it 
seems I was wrong It isn’t the same thing* Beheve me, 
gentlemen, it was not that I had killed the old servant and 
that I might be sent to Siberia that tormented me most of 
all last night, and that at a time when my love was re- 
warded and Heaven was revealed to me again Oh, that did 
torment me, but not so much, not as much as my damned 
awareness that I had at last tom the accursed money from 
my chest and squandered it and had therefore become 
a downnght thief* Oh, gentlemen, I repeat to you, with 
a bleeding heart I learnt a lot that mght* I learnt not omy 
that it was impossible to hve as a scoundrel, but also that 
it was impossible to die as one -No, gentlemen, one must 


die an honest man*” 

Mitya was pale His face was haggard and he looked 
worn out, though he was intensely worked up 

“I’m beginnmg to understand you, Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich,” the public prosecutor said m a gentle and almost 
compassionate voice “But say what you like, it all, m my 
opinion, comes from your nerves -your overwrought 
nerves -yes, that’s what it is Why, for mstance, could you 
not have spared yourself all the anguish you suffered for 
almost a whole month, and gone to the lady who had 
entrusted the money to you and returned fifteen hundred 
roubles'^ After explammg everythmg to her, why could 
you not, in view of your position, which you have 
depicted as so awful, not have tned a solution which 
would so naturally have occurred to one, I mean, why 
couldn’t you, after frankly admitting your errors to her, 
have asked her to lend you the sum needed for your 
expenses which she, with her magnanimity of soul and m 
view of your disturbed condition, would not have refused 


to do, especially if you had signed a promissory note or 
even offered the same sort of security as you did to the 
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merchant Samsonov and Madame Khokhlakov*? You still 
consider that secunty valuable, don’t you*?” 

Mitya suddenly flushed 

“You don’t really consider me such a thorough scoun- 
drel, do you*? You can’t mean it seriously, su'-” he said, 
with mdignation, looking the pubhc prosecutor straight m 
the face, as though unable to believe his ears 

“I assure you I do mean it seriously -Why do you think 
I don’t asked the pubhc prosecutor, surprised in his 
turn 

“Oh, how base that would have been' Gentlemen, do 
you realise that you’re tormentmg me*^ Very well. I’ll tell 
you everything So be it I’ll tell you everythmg now, and 
confess m all my mfemal make-up, just to make you feel 
ashamed of yourselves, and amaze you with the depth of 
baseness a compound of human feehngs can smk to Let 
me tell you that I had conceived that compound myself, 
I mean, the one you spoke of just how, Mr Prosecutor 
Yes, gentlemen, I, too, had that idea m my mmd durmg 
the whole of that damned month, so that I almost made 
up my imnd to go to Katya -I was so vile' But to go to 
her, tell her of my betrayal, and because of that betrayal, 
to carry it out, to cover the forthcommg expenses of that 
betrayal, to beg Katya herself for money (to beg, do you 
hear, to beg'), and then go straight from her and run off 
with another woman, her rival, a woman who hated and 
had msulted her -Why, Mr Prosecutor, you must be out 
of your mind'” 

“Well, not exactly out of my mmd,” the public prosecu- 
tor said with a gnn, “but I admit, of course, that I was 
a httle rash and did not qmte take into account one 
woman’s jealousy of another -if, mdeed, there could be 
any question of jealousy here, as you say- Yes, yes, I sup- 
pose there is something of the kind here-” 

“But that would have been infamous,” cned Mitya, 
striking the table fiercely with his fist, “it would have 
stunk to high heaven' Why, do you reahse that she was 
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quite capable of giving me the money and mdeed she 
would have done so— she would have quite certamly done 
so— just to avenge herself on me. she would have given it, 
just to enjoy her revenge, to show her contempt for me, 
for hers, too, is an infernal nature, she’s a woman of 
great wrath’ Fd have taken the money, oh, Fd have taken 
It all right, and then for the rest of my life— oh, God' Fm 
sorry, gentlemen, Fm shouting like that because I had 
that idea m my mmd quite recently, only the day before 
yesterday, the mght I was having all that trouble with the 
Lurcher, and yesterday, too Yes. all day yesterday 
I remember it Right down to the incident-” 

“What mcident'^” Nikolai Parfenovich put m, unable to 
suppress his curiosity, but Mitya was not hstemng 
“Fve made a terrible confession to you,” he concluded 
gloomily. “You must appreciate it, gentlemen And that’s 
not enough, it‘s not enough to appreciate it You must 
accept It on trust, for if you don’t, and that fails to reach 
your hearts, then you simply have no respect for me. gen- 
tleinen, that’s what I must tell you. and FU die of shame at 
having confessed it to men like you' Oh, FU shoot myself 
Yes, I can see. I can already see that you don't beheve I 
me' Why, you’re not gomg to take that down, too 2” he 
cried, now m dismay 

Yes, of course— everything you’ve just said,” Nikolai 
Parfenovich said, lookmg at him m surpnse “I mean 
that, to the very last hour, you stiU mtended to go to Miss 
Verkhovtsev to beg her for that sum -I assure you, Dmitn 
Fyodorovich, we consider that a very important piece of 
evidence, I mean, about your havmg wanted to go to 
s of particular importance for you ’’ 

But for goodness’ sake, gentlemen,” Mitya cned, 
throwmg up his hands, “for shame, don’t take that down, i 
at any ratel Why, I have, so to speak, rent my soul open 
to you, and you take advantage of it and are probmg with 

your fingers m the wounds m both the tom halves— Good 
Lord'” 
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He buned his face m his hands m despair 
“Don’t take it so to heart, Dmitn Fyodorovich,” the 
public prosecutor concluded, “everything that has been 
taken down will be read over to you afterwards and we’ll 
alter anything you don’t agree with Now I should like to 
ask you a httle question for the third tune are you quite 
sure that no one, positively no one, has heard from you 
about the money you sewed up'? I must tell you it’s quite 
ummagmable ” 

“No one, no one' I said so before, or you don’t under- 
stand a thmg' Oh, leave me alone'” 

“Just as you please This matter will have to be 
explamed and there’s plenty of time for it But, mean- 
while, I’d hke you to think this over carefully we have 
perhaps dozens of witnesses who will say that you your- 
self spread the story of the three thousand you had squan- 
dered, that you proclaimed it from the roof tops, and that 
the sum was three thousand, not fifteen hundred And 
even this time, when you got hold of some money yester- 
day, you also gave many people to ‘understand that you 
had brought three thousand along with you-” 

“You’ve got not dozens but hundreds of witnesses, two 
hundred witnesses,” Mitya exclaimed “Two hundred peo- 
ple have heard me say that, a thousand have'” 

“Well, you see, sir, all, all bear witness to it And the 
word all must mean somethmg, sir ” 

“It means nothmg at all I hoaxed them and they all 
swallowed the story ” 

“But why did you have to ‘hoax them’, as you put it 7” 
“The devil knows why Perhaps to brag -of squander- 
mg so much money -Perhaps because I wanted to forget 
about the money I’d sewn up -yes, that’s it '-Damn it, 
how often are you gomg to ask me that question 7 Well, 

I told a he and that’s all there is to it and smce I’d lied, 

I didn’t care to correct it Why do people tell hes 
sometimes 7” 

“It’s very difficult to decide, Dmitri Fyodorovich,” the 
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public prosecutor said impressively, “why people tell lies 
Now tell me, though, was the amulet, as you cdl it, about 
your neck sizable*? 

“Oh, not very big” 

“Approximately how big*?” 

“L&e a hundred-rouble note folded in two -that was 
the size ” 

“Could you show us any shreds of it*? You must have 
some on you” 

“What nonsense, damn it- 1 don’t know if I have 
them ” 

“But excuse me, can’t you tell us where and when you 
took it off your neck*? According to your own testimony, 
you didn’t go home, did you?” 

“I tore it off my neck and took the money out on my 
way to Perkhotm’s from Fenya’s ” 

“In the dark?” 

“I didn’t need a candle for that, did I? I did it with my 
fmgers m a jifEy ” 

“Without any scissors? In the street*?” 

“In the square, I think it was What did I want scissors 
for? It was an old rag and tore at once ” 

“What did you do with it then*?” 

“I threw It away” 

“Where exactly?” 

“Why, m the square, somewhere m the square* I’m 
damned if I know just where in the square What do you 
want to know that for*?” 

“It’s of the utmost importance, Dmitn Fyodorovich 
It’s material evidence m your favour, don’t you see that*? 
Who helped you to sew it up a month ago*?” 

“Nobody. I did it myself” 

“Can you sew?” 

“A soldier has to know how to use a needle No special 
skill was required for that, anyway ” 

■“Where did you get the matenal from, I mean, the rag, 
to sew the money up m*?” 
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“Are you making fun of me*?” 

“Ceitamly not We’re m no mood for that, Dimtn 
Fyodorovich ” 

“I don’t remember where I got the rag from Must have 
picked It up somewhere ” 

“But, surely, you ought to remember that ” 

“Honestly I don’t I might have tom a bit off my 
Imen ” 

“That’s very mterestmg We might find the thmg at your 
lodgmgs tomorrow-a shirt, perhaps-you tore a piece 
off from What sort of rag was it cotton or linen*?” 

“I’m damned if I know Just a moment, though -I 
don’t think I tore it off anythmg, after aU It was a piece 
of cahco-I believe I sewed it up m an old cap of my 
landlady’s ” 

“An old cap of your landlady’s*?” 

“Yes, sir Stole it from her” 

“Stole It*? How*?” 

“You see, I seem to remember now that I actually mis- 
took one of her caps for a rag, perhaps to wipe my pen 
on I took It on the quiet because it was really just a rag 
of a thmg I tore it up and left the bits lymg about some- 
where I sewed the fifteen hundred up m them -Yes, 
I think I did sew it up m that rag It was a worthless old 
calico cap Must have been washed thousands of times ” 

“You remember that for certain*?” 

“Not quite I think it was the cap Oh, what does it 
matter*?” 

“In that case, your landlady must have missed the 
thmg*?” 

“I don’t think so She never did It was an old rag, I’m 
tellmg you, an old rag, quite worthless ” 

“And where did you get the needle and thread from*?” 

“You won’t get another word out of me,” said Mitya, 
finally growmg angry “Enough of that*” 

“And don’t you think, it’s rather strange that you 
should have so completely forgotten where you dropped 
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that -er- amulet in the squared” 

“Why not have the square swept tomorrow'^” said 
Mitya mockingly “Perhaps you’ll find it Enough, gen- 
tlemen, enough.” he declared in an exhausted voice “I can 
clearly see you don’t beheve me! You don’t believe 
a word I’ve said It's my fault, not yours I shouldn’t have 
told you anything Why, oh why have I degraded myself 
by confessmg my secret to you* It’s just a laughing matter 
to you, I can see it from your eyes It was you, Mr Pro- 
secutor, who have tested my patience* Sing your own 
praise, if you can -Damn you, you torturers*” 

He dropped his head and buned his face m his hands 
The pubhc prosecutor and the court mvestigator were 
silent A mmute later, he raised his head and stared 
vacantly at them His face expressed complete and hope- 
less despair, he seemed mute and forlorn, and sat as 
though unconscious of what was taking place about him 
But the time had come for an end to his questioning they 
had urgently to go over to the mterrogation of the wit- 
nesses It was eight o’clock already and the candles had 
long been put out Makarov and Kalganov, who had been 
commg m and out of the room dunng Mitya’s mterroga- 
tion, had now both left agam The pubhc prosecutor and 
the court mvestigator, too, looked very tired It was a dull 
mommg, the sky was overcast and it was pourmg with 
ram Mitya gazed blankly at the wmdows 

“May I have a look out of the wmdow^” he suddenly 
asked the court mvestigator 

“Oh, as much as you like,” he replied 
Mitya rose and went to the wmdow agamst whose 
greemsh little panes the ram came lashmg Beyond the 
wmdow the muddy road could be seen, farther, m the 
ramy haze, stood rows and rows of black poor weather- 
beaten and unsightly peasant huts, which looked even 
poorer and more weather-beaten m the ram Mitya 
recalled Phoebus the golden-haired” and how he had 
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meant to shoot himself at its first rays “I suppose it 
would have been much better on such a morning,” he 
grinned and, suddenly, with a downward motion of his 
hand, he turned to his “torturers” 

“Gentlemen*” he cned, “I can see that Fm done for 
But what about her*? Tell me about her, I implore you 
Will she, too, be rumed together with me? She’s mnocent 
She wasn’t m her nght nund when she cned out last 
night ‘It’s all my fault*’ She had nothmg to do with it* 
Nothmg at all* I felt so gneved as I sat with you aU 
mght- Can’t you -won’t you teU me what you are going 
to do with her now?” 

“You needn’t worry at all on that score, Dmitn Fyo- 
dorovich,” the pubhc prosecutor rephed at once with 
obvious alacnty, “so far, we have no grounds whatever 
for troubling the lady you’re so interested in I hope it 
will be the same m the later stages of this case -On the 
contrary, we’ll do everythmg m our power m this matter 
You can set your mmd completely at rest ” 

“I thank you, gentlemen, I knew you were just and 
honourable men m spite of everythmg You’ve taken 
a load off my mmd -Well, what are we gomg to do now? 
I’m ready ” 

“WeU, we must certamly hurry up We must proceed at 
once to the mterrogation of the witnesses All that must 
take place m your presence and therefore-” 

“Oughtn’t we to have some tea first?” the court mvesti- 
gator mterrupted “I think we’ve earned it*” 

It was decided that, if tea were ready downstaus (the 
uyezd chief of pohce Makarov had certamly gone down 
“to have a cup”), they would have a cup, too, and then 
“carry on and on” A proper breakfast would have to 
wait for a more favourable opportumty Indeed, the tea 
was soon prepared downstairs and brought up Mitya at 
first dechned the tea the court mvestigator pohtely offered 
him, but afterwards asked for some himself, and drank ir 
avidly He looked utterly worn out One might have 
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thought that a night of carousing, even if accompanied by 
the most violent emotions, would not have greatly taxed 
a man of his prodigious strength, yet he felt that he could 
hardly sit upright on his chair, and at times eveiythmg m 
the room began to swim before his eyes “A httle more 
and I’ll go raving mad,” he thought to himself 


VIII 

THE WITNESSES TESTIFY THE BAIRN 

The mterrogation of the witnesses began, but we shall 
not contmue our story m such detail as we have till now 
We shall therefore omit a description of how the court in- 
vestigator impressed upon every witness his duty to tell 
the truth and nothmg but the truth and that he would 
afterwards have to repeat his testimony on oath, or how 
every witness was required to sign his deposition and so 
on and so forth We shall merely note that the two offi- 
cials repeatedly laid special stress on the mam pomt, i e 
the three thousand, m other words, whether the sum spent 
by Dmitn Fyodorovich at Mokroye the first time he was 
there a month before had been three thousand or fifteen 
hundred, and whether Dmitn FyodoroMch spent three 
thousand or fifteen hundred on the previous mght Alas, 
the evidence given by every witness worked agamst Mitya, 
not one of them was m his favour, moreover, some of the 
witnesses mtroduced new and almost overwhelmmg facts 
m refutation of his statements The first witness to be m- 
tOTogated was the innkeeper He appeared before the two 
officials without the shghtest sign of apprehension, on the 
contrary, he had an air of stem and gnm-faced mdigna- 
tion agamst the accused, which undoubtedly made hun 
appear qmte extraordinarily truthful and full of a sense of 
s digmty He spoke httle and with restramt, waitmg 
or e questions to be put to him and replymg readily 
^ consideration He testified firmly and 

without the least hesitation that a month before Mitya 
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could have spent no less than three thousand, and that all 
the peasants could bear witness that they had heard of 
three thousand mentioned by Dmitri Fyodorovich him self 
“The money he flung away on the Gypsies alone’ I sup- 
pose they must have got over a thousand at least” 
‘T don’t think I gave them as much as five hundred,” 
Mitya commented gloomily “Didn’t count it at the time, 
though I was drunk A pity-” 

This time, Mitya was sittmg sideways, with his back to 
the curtams He hstened gloomily, looked tired and 
melancholy and seemed to be saymg “Oh, say whatever 
you like’ It’s all the same to me now’” 

“You must have spent over a thousand on them, Dnu- 
tn Fyodorovich,” the innkeeper objected firmly “You 
were just throwmg your money about and they were pick- 
mg it up They’re thieves and rascals, the lot of ’em 
Horse-thieves They’ve been chased away from here or, 
I daresay, they’d have testified how much they profited 
from you I saw the money m your hands myself, sir It’s 
true I didn’t count it -you never let me, but from what 
I could see, I’d say it was much more than fifteen hun- 
dred -Fifteen hundred mdeed’ I’ve seen a lot of money m 
my time, I have, and I can judge-” 

As for the sum Dmitri Fyodorovich had had on him on 
the previous day, the innkeeper declared forthnght that as 
soon as he got off the cart Dmitn Fyodorovich had told 
him himself that he had brought three thousand with him 
“Come now, are you qmte sure, Trofim Bonsovich*^” 
Mitya objected “Did I say m so many words that 
I brought three thousand*?” 

“You did, Dmitn Fyodorovich You said it in front of 
Andrei Andrei is stiU here , he hasn’t gone yet, so you can 
have him sent for And while you were treatmg the chorus 
in the drawmg-room, sir, you yourself shouted that you 
were leavmg your sixth thousand here -together with what 
you spent before, that is, it must be understood like that 
Stepan and Semyon heard it, and Mr Kalganov, too, was 
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standing next to you at the time Perhaps he, too, 
remembers it-” 

The testimony regardmg the sixth thousand made 
a deep impression on the two officials The new version 
was to their hking three and three made six, which meant 
three thousand then and three thousand now— and there 
they had the six thousand— what could be clearer*^ 

All the peasants mentioned by the innkeeper were then 
mterrogated Stepan and Semyon, and the driver Andrei 
as well as Pyotr Fomich Kalganov The peasants and 
Andrei unhesitatmgly confirmed the innkeeper’s evidence 
In addition, the officials recorded, word for word, 
Andrei s account of his talk with Mitya on the way and 
Mitya s remark to the effect* “Where am I going to get 
to— to heaven or to hell, and will I be forgiven or not in 
the next world*?” The “psychologist”, that is, the public 
prosecutor, hstened with a sage smile and ended up by 
recommendmg that Mitya’s remark about where he would 
get to should also be “adduced as evidence” 

When he was called, Kalganov came m reluctantly, 
looking sullen and capncious, and spoke to the public 
prosecutor and the court mvestigator as though they were 
wmplete strangers, and no long-standing acquamtances 
he had been meetmg practically every day He began by 
decHnng that he knew nothmg about the matter and had 
im desire to However, it transpired that he had heard of 
the six thousand”, and admitted that he had been stand- 
ing next to Mitya at the moment He could not specify 
how much money” Mitya had had m his hands, but con- 
turned that the Poles had cheated at cards He also 
explained, m reply to repeated questions, that, after the 
o es had been turned out, Mitya’s standmg with Agra- 
ena Alexandrovna had certainly taken a turn for the bet- 
ter md that she had said herself that she loved him He 
^ with respectful restramt, as though she were 
u ^ q^hty, and never once allowed himself to call 
er Grushenka Despite Kalganov’s obvious repug- 
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nance to givmg evidence, the pubhc prosecutor interro- 
gated him at great length and it was only from him that 
the pubhc prosecutor learnt all the details of Mitya’s 
“romance” that night Mitya did not even once mtemipt 
Kalganov At last, the young man was allowed to leave, 
which he did with undisguised mdignation 
The Poles, too, were questioned Though they had gone 
to bed m their little room, they did not sleep all mght, 
and on the arrival of the authonties they hastily dressed, 
reahsmg that they would be sent for They came m look- 
mg digmfled, though rather apprehensive The httle Pole 
turned out to be a retired civil servant of the lowly twelfth 
class, who had served m Sibena as a vetermary surgeon 
His surname was Musialowicz Wroblewski proved to be 
a dentist m private practice Though the questions were 
put to them by the court mvestigator, they both addressed 
their answers to the uyezd chief of pohce, who was stand- 
mg aside, taking him, in their ignorance, for the superior 
officer m charge of the proceedings and addressmg h i m at 
every step as “colonel” And it was only after domg that 
several times and at the mstigation of the uyezd chief of 
pohce himself that they reahsed that they had to address 
their answers to the court mvestigator alone It proved 
that they had quite a good command of Russian, except 
perhaps for the pronunciation of some words About his 
relations with Grushenka, past and present, Musialowicz 
began to speak warmly and with pnde, so that Mitya at 
once lost his temper and shouted that he would not allow 
the “blackguard” to talk like that m his presence Musia- 
lowicz at once drew attention to the word “blackguard” 
and asked it to be put on record Mitya flew mto a rage 
“He’s a blackguard, a dirty blackguard’ You can take 
that down, too Put down that, m spite of the record, 

I still say that he’s a blackguard’” he shouted 
Though he recorded the expression, the court investiga- 
tor revealed a most praiseworthy and busmess-like skiU m 
dealmg with this unpleasant mcident after reprimanding 
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Mitya, he at once discontinued any further mquines into 
the romantic aspect of the case and turned hastily to the 
essentials That provided a piece of evidence from the 
Poles which aroused the keenest interest in the two offi- 
cials Mitya’s attempt to bnbe Musialowicz in the other 
room by offenng him three thousand roubles if he gave 
up Grushenka, on condition that he agreed to take seven 
hundred down and the remammg two thousand three 
hundred “next day m town”, assurmg him on his word of 
honour that he had not that sum at Mokroye, but that his 
money was at the town Mitya, m his exatement, objected 
that he had never said that he would let them have the 
money m the town for certam on the morrow but Wrob- 
lewski confirmed his fnend’s evidence Mitya himself, 
after giving the matter bnef thought, frowmngly agreed 
that the Poles were probably nght, and that he had been 
much worked up at the time and might really have said 
that The pubhc prosecutor hterally pounced on that piece 
of evidence it seemed clear to the officials (as, mdeed, it 
later transpired) that half or part of the three thousand 
that had come mto Mitya’s possession could really have 
been concealed somewhere m town or, mdeed, somewhere 
at the Mokroye mn, which might explain the fact, so awk- 
ward for the prosecution, that only eight hundred roubles 
had been found on Mitya so far -the only fact that, msig- 
nificant as it was, spoke somewhat m Mitya’s favour But 
even that smgle favourable piece of evidence now broke 
down Asked by the pubhc prosecutor where he would 
have obtained the remammg two thousand three hundred 
roubles he had pledged his word of honour to let the Pole 
have the next day, though he himself averred that he had 
only fifteen himdred, Mitya firmly rephed that he had had 
no mtention of offenng “the duty Pole” money, but 
would have conveyed to him the title of the estate of 
Chennashnya, the same he had offered to Samsonov and 
Madame Kliokhlakov The pubhc prosecutor even smiled 
at Mitya’s “innocent ruse” 
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“And do you really think that he’d have agreed to 
accept the ‘title’ m heu of two thousand three hundred 
roubles m cash*?” 

“He certainly would have agreed,” Mitya declared heat- 
edly “Why, he would have made, not two but four or 
even six thousand out of it* He’d have put some pettifog- 
gmg lawyers, Jews and Poles, onto the matter, and they’d 
have extracted not three thousand but the whole estate 
out of the old man ” 

The evidence given by Musialowicz was, of course, 
taken down practically verbatim, after which the Poles 
were allowed to leave Their cheatmg at cards was scar- 
cely mentioned, as it was, the court mvestigator was too 
grateful to them, and he did not want to bother them with 
trifles, particularly as it had been nothing but a stupid 
quarrel between drunken men over cards There had been 
enough wild drinkmg and shockmg goings on that 
mght-So the two hundred roubles remamed in the pock- 
ets of the Poles 

Next to be sent for was Maximov, who came m timidly, 
went up to the table with little steps, lookmg very dishev- 
elled and mournful He had all the time found refuge 
downstairs with Grushenka, sittmg mutely with her and 
“now and agam”, as Mikhail Makarovich later put it, 
“began whimpering and wiping his eyes with his blue 
check handkerchief’, so that she had to soothe and com- 
fort him The poor old man at once said that he was sorry 
that, “bemg so poor”, he had borrowed “ten roubles” 
from Dmitn Fyodorovich and that he was ready to pay 
them back— To the court mvestigator’s direct question 
whether he had noticed how much money Dmitri Fyodor- 
o\ich Karamazov had had m his hands, smce he must 
have been able to see it better than anyone when he got 
the ten-rouble note from him, Maximov rephed most 
positively “Twenty thousand, su* ” 

“Have you ever seen twenty thousand an3where 
before?” the court mvestigator asked with a smile 
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Yes, sir, I have, only it wasn’t twenty thousand but 
only seven when my wife mortgaged my httle property, 
sir She just let me have a look at it from a distance, 
boasted to me about it, she did, sir. A ver}^ thick wad it 
was, too, sir, all rainbow-coloured notes Dmitn Fyodoro- 
vich’s too, were all rainbow-coloured ” 

He was soon allowed to go Finally Grushenka’s turn 
came The public prosecutor and the court investigator 
were evidently apprehensive of the impression her appear- 
ance might produce on Dmitn Fyodorovich, and the 
court investigator even murmured a few words of 
admonishment to him, but, in reply, Mitya merely bowed 
his head m silence to intimate that there would be no 
“scene” The uyezd chief of pohce Makarov himself led 
Grushenka m She entered with grave and sombre mien, 
looking almost composed and sat dowm quietly on the 
chair pomted out to her opposite the court mvestigator 
She was vety pale, and seemed to be feehng cold, for she 
kept wrapping herself closely m her beautiful black shawl 
Indeed, she was begmnmg to feel a hght feverish chill 
commg on, the onset of a long illness which she con- 
tracted that mght Her grave air, frank and earnest look, 
and quiet manner produced a most favourable impression 
upon all The court mvestigator was even “taken” by her 
somewhat He admitted himself, when talkmg about it 
later, that it was only then that he reahsed how “good- 
lookmg” a woman she was, for though he had seen her 
several times before, he had always considered her a sort 
of provmcial hetaera” “Her manners are quite refined,” 
he exclaimed enthusiastically in the company of some 
ladies However, his remark was received with great mdig- 
nation and he at once was called “a naughty man”, which 
was much to his likmg On entermg the room, Grushenka 
only cast a cursory glance at Mitya, who in turn, looked 
at her uneasily, but her face immediately set his mind at 
rest After the first usual questions and cautions, the court 
mvestigator asked her, somewhat hesitantly but with cour- 
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tesy, of her relations with retired Lieutenant Dmitri Fyo- 
dorovich Karamazov, to which Grushenka rephed quietly 
and firmly 

“He IS an acquamtance of mine and it was as an 
acquamtance that I received him dunng the last month ” 
To further inquisitive questions, she rephed simply and 
with absolute frankness that though she liked him, “at 
times”, she was not m love with him, but tried to get 
a hold on him, as well as on the “old man” out of “sheer 
spite” She had seen that Mitya was very jealous of his 
father and of anyone else, but that had only amused her 
She had never intended to go to Fyodor Pavlovich Kara- 
mazov, but had only been making mock of him “I had 
no time to bother with either of them all this month 
I was expectmg another man, one who had wronged me- 
But,” she concluded, “I don’t think there’s any need for 
you to mquire mto that, or for me to answer your ques- 
tions, for that’s my own pnvate concern ” 

The court mvestigator at once acted on these words he 
agam stopped msistmg on the “romantic” aspects of the 
case and passed on to the substantive, that is, the mam 
question about the three thousand Grushenka confirmed 
that a month before, at Mokroye, three thousand roubles 
had been spent, and though she herself had not counted 
the money, she had heard from Dmitri Fyodorovich him- 
self that It had been three thousand 
“Did he tell you that pnvately or in anybody’s pre- 
sence, or did you only hear him speak about it to other 
people m your presence‘s” the pubhc prosecutor mquired 
To which Grushenka rephed that she had heard it from 
him m the presence of other people, that she had heard 
him tell other people about it, and that she had heard it 
from him privately 

“Did he say it to you pnvately once or several tunes “S” 
the public prosecutor inquired again, and was told that 
Grushenka had heard it several tunes 
The pubhc prosecutor was well satisfied with this testi- 
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mony Further questions ebcited the information that 
Grushenka knew where that money had come from Dmi- 
tri Fyodorovich had got it from Katenna Ivanovna 
“And didn’t you hear even once that a month ago Dmi- 
tri Fyodorovich had spent, not three thousand but less, 
and that he had kept half of that sum"^” 

“No, sir,” Grushenka testified, “I never heard that” 
It was further disclosed that, during that month, Mitya 
had, on the contrary, often told her that he was penniless^ 
“He was always expecting some money from his father,’ 
concluded Grushenka 

“And-er-did he ever say m your presence -er-er- 
just in passmg, or at a moment of exasperation, that he 
meant to make an attempt on his father’s life*^” the court 
investigator suddenly asked 
“Oh yes, he did*” Grushenka sighed 
“Once or several tunes'^” „ 

“He mentioned it several times, but always m anger 
“And did you believe he’d do it*?” 

“No, I never beheved it*” she rephed firmly “I had 
confidence in his honourable character ” 

“Gentlemen,” Mitya cned suddenly, “please let me say 
a word to Agrafena Alexandrovna, m your presence 
“You may,” the court mvestigator assented 
“Agrafena Alexandrovna,” Mitya declared, gettmg np 
from his seat, “believe me as you believe m God I a® 
not guilty of my father’s murder last mght*” 

Havmg said this, Mitya resumed his seat Grushenka 
rose to her feet, turned to the icon m the room and 
crossed herself devoutly 

“Thank God*” she said m a voice tremblmg with emo- 
tion, and without resummg her seat she turned to the 
court mvestigator and added “Beheve what he has just 
said> I know him he may sometimes say somethmg as 
a joke or out of stubbornness, but if it’s against his con- 
science he’ll never deceive anyone He’ll always tell the 
truth, you can beheve that*” 
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“Thank you, Agrafena Alexandrovna You’ve given me 
fresh courage'” Mitya said m a trembling voice 
Asked how much money Mitya had the day before, she 
declared that she did not know, but had heard him tell 
several people that he had brought three thousand with 
him As to the question where he had got the money, he 
had told her alone that he had “stolen” it from Katerina 
Ivanovna, she had rephed that it was not stolen money, 
and should be returned the next day In reply to the pub- 
hc prosecutor’s insistent question whether the money he 
claimed he had stolen from Katerma Ivanovna was the 
same he had spent yesterday or a month before, she dec- 
lared that he had referred to the money he had spent 
a month before and that she had understood him thus 
Grushenka was at last allowed to leave, the court mves- 
tigator teUmg her impulsively that she could go back to 
town any time she wished, and that if, for his part, he 
could be of any assistance to her, with horses, for m- 
stance, or if she would like an escort, he -for his part- 
“Thank you very much, sir,” Grushenka rephed with 
a bow “I’ll return with the old man, the landowner, I U 
take him back to town with me and, m the meantime, if 
you will pemut, sir. I’ll wait downstairs to hear what you 
decide about Dmitn Fyodorovich ” 

She went out Mitya felt calm and even looked quite 
cheerful, but only for a mmute All the time, he had been 
feehng overcome by a strange physical weakness which 
grew more and more perceptible as time went on His eyes 
were closmg with fatigue The mterrogation of the wit- 
nesses ended at last and work was begun on the final 
draft of the official record of the evidence Mitya got up, 
crossed over from his chan to the comer of the room by 
the curtam, lay down on a large rug-covered chest and fell 
asleep at once He had quite a strange dream, which \^s 
entirely out of keepmg with the place and the time He 
seemed to be dnvmg somewhere m the steppes, where he 
had served long ago, while he was stiU an officer m the 
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army, and was being driven through the slush by a pea- 
sant on a cart pulled by a pau’ of horses He felt very 
cold It was early November, and snow was falhng m 
large, wet flakes, which melted as soon as they reached 
the groimd The peasant was driving along bnskly, wield- 
mg his whip with a will He had a long, fair beard He 
was not an old man, about fifty perhaps, and wore a peas.- 
ant’s grey homespun coat TTiey soon caught sight of 
a village, where he could see the gnmy and weather- 
beaten huts, half of them burnt down, only their charred 
beams to be seen As they drove m, there were peasant 
women drawn up along the road, lots of women, a whole 
Ime of them, all haggard and thm with strangely brown 
faces One woman m particular, at the very end of the 
Ime, was very tall and gaunt, she looked forty but may 
have been only twenty, with a long thin face, and m her 
arms was a crymg baby, and her breasts were probably so 
withered that there was not a drop of milk m them And 
the baby cned and cned, holdmg out its little bare arms 
with its httle fists quite blue with the cold 

“Why are they crymg7 Why are they crying*^” Mitya 
asked, as they dashed past them at a spankmg pace 
“It’s the baim, sir,” rephed the dnver “The baim’s 
crymg ” 

And Mitya was struck by the man havmg said “baim”, 
m the peasant fashion, and not “baby” And he hked the 
peasant’s way of saymg “baim” there seemed to be more 
compassion m it 

“But why is It crymg7” Mitya persisted stupidly “Why 
are its arms bare^ Why don’t they wrap it up*^” 
“The baim’s chilled to the marrow, sir, its clothes are 
frozen and give no warmth ” 

“But why IS that7 Why7” Mitya stiU persisted stupidly 
“They’re poor, sir, their home’s been burnt down Got 
no food, sir. They’re beggmg because their homes have 
burnt down ” 

“No, no,” Mitya still seemed unable to understand. 
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“tell me why are the poor mothers standing there‘s Why 
are people so poor*? Why’s the baim poor*? Why’s the 
steppe so bare*? Why don’t they embrace and kiss one 
another, why don’t they smg songs of joy"? Why are they 
so dark with bleak misfortune*? Why don’t they feed the 
baim?” 

And he felt that, though the questions he was askmg 
were wild and meamngless, he could not help askmg them 
and that, indeed, they had to be asked that way And he 
felt, too, that strange emotions he had never experienced 
before were surgmg up m his heart, that he wanted to 
weep, wanted to do something for everyone so that the 
baim and its withered mother should cry no more, that 
no more tears should be shed from that moment, and that 
he ought to do it now, now, without delay and regardless 
of everythmg, with all the Karamazovian recklessness 

“And I’m with you, too,” he heard close to him the 
dear, deeply felt words of Grushenka “I shall never leave 
you now, I shall be with you now for the rest of my hfe ” 
And his heart flared up, surgmg towards the light, and he 
longed to hve and go on hvmg, to go on and on towards 
the new and beckonmg hght, and qmckly, quickly -now, 
at once’ 

“Where am I*? Where am I off to*?” he exclaimed, open- 
mg his eyes and, sittmg up on the chest, as though he had 
come to from a famtmg fit, his smile bright The court m- 
vestigator was standmg over him, askmg him to hsten to 
the statement, and sign it Mitya reahsed that he had been 
asleep for an hour or more, but he did not hsten to the 
court mvestigator He was suddenly amazed to find 
a cushion under his head, a cushion which had not been 
there when he sank exhausted on the chest 

“Who put the cushion under my head*? Who was that 
kmdly man*?” he cried with a rapturous feehng of grah- 
tude and with tears m his voice, as though goodness on y 
knows what great favour had been conferred on ® 

never leamt who that kmd man was It may have en 
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one of the witnesses, or the court investigator’s clerk had, 
out of compassion, seen to it that a cushion was put un- 
der his head But all his soul was shaken with tears 
Gomg up to the table, he said he would sign anything 
they wanted him to. 

“I’ve had a good dream, gentlemen,” he said m 
a strange voice, looking transformed, his face radiant with 
joy 


IX 

MITYA IS TAKEN AWAY 

When the statement had been signed, the court mvesti- 
gator turned solemnly to the accused and read out 
a Notice of Comnuttal to the effect that, on such and 
such a date and at such and such a place, the court mves- 
tigator of such and such a distnct court, havmg examined 
so and so (that is, Mitya), who was accused of committmg 
such and such crimes (all the charges were carefully 
stated), and smce the accused, while pleadmg not guilty to 
the charges against him, had no evidence m his defence, 
whereas witnesses (so and so) and the circumstances (such 
and such) showed him to be guilty of the aforesaid 
charges, and acting m accordance with such and such para- 
graphs of the Criminal Code, etc had decided to 
depnve so and so (Mitya) of any means of evadmg 
mrther mvestigation and trial, the accused should be 
detamed at such and such prison, of which the accused 
^ould be notified and a copy of the said Notice was to 
be sent to the deputy pubhc prosecutor, etc , etc Mitya, 
m short, was notified that he was in custody as of that 
moment and would be at once taken to town, where he 
was to be locked up at a very unpleasant place Mitya hs- 
attentively and merely shrugged his shoulders 
WeU, gentlemen, I’m not blammg you, I’m ready— I 
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understand that there is nothing else you can do ” 

The court investigator explained to him gently that he 
would be taken to pnson by the rural pohce officer Mav- 
nki Shmertsov, who happened to be there - 

“Just a moment, gentlemen,” Mitya suddenly mter- 
rupted with a feeling somehow uncontrollable and tummg 
to the people m the room, said “We all are cruel and all 
monsters, we all make others weep, mothers and babes at 
the breast, but let that be clear once and for all -I am the 
most vile and despicable wretch of all’ So be it’ Every 
day of my life, while beatmg my breast, I’ve vowed to 
turn over a new leaf, and every day I’ve done one and the 
same vile thmgs 1 reahse now that such men as I need to 
be stncken-stncken by fate, to be caught, though, with 
a noose and be caught by some external force Never, 
never would I have nsen of my own vohtion’ But the 
lightnmg has struck I accept the suffering of my accusa- 
tion and of my pubhc disgrace, I want to suffer and be 
cleansed by suffermg’ I will, perhaps, be cleansed, gen- 
tlemen, won’t n But listen to me for the last time I am 
innocent of my father’s blood’ I accept my punishment, 
not because I killed him but because I wanted to kill him 
and, perhaps, might actually have killed him -But I swear 
to fi^t you all the same and I’m tellmg you that I shall 
fight you to the very end, and then God will decide ’ Fare- 
well, gentlemen Don’t be angry with me for havmg 
raised my voice at you -oh, I was still so stupid then -In 
another mmute, I shall be a pnsoner, but now, for the last 
time, Dmitri Karamazov, as a free man, holds out his 
hand to you I’m takmg leave of you and thereby of all 
people’” 

His voice trembled and he really did hold out his hand 
but the court investigator, who stood closest to him, 
somehow suddenly hid his hands behmd his back in 
a kmd of spasmodic movement Mitya noticed it at once 
and gave a start He lowered his extended hand immediate- 
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“The investigation is not over yet,” the court investiga- 
tor murmured, looking a little embarrassed “We shall 
continue in the town and, for my part, I’m ready to wish 
you every success- in -winnmg acqmttal-Fve always been 
disposed to consider you, Dmitn Fyodorovich, as a man 
who is, as it were, more unfortunate than smful-All of us 
here, if I may express an opinion on behalf of us all, are 
ready to aclmowledge you to be an honourable young 
man at heart, but one who, alas, has been swept along 
rather excessively by certain passions-” 

The little figure of the court investigator was most im- 
pressive by the time he fimshed his speech The thought 
struck Mitya that the “boy” rmght at any moment take 
him by an elbow, lead him to the other end of the room, 
and renew their recent talk about the “girls” But all 
kmds of urelevant and stray thoughts sometimes come 
mto the mmd even of a cnmmal who is bemg led to the 
execution 

“Gentlemen, you are kmd and humane,-may I see her'^ 
May I take leave of her for the last time*^” 

“Certainly, but m view of— m short, now it’s no longer 
possible except m the presence of—” 

“By all means, be present if you must'” 

Gnishenka was brought in, but their partmg was brief, 
with few words spoken, which did not satisfy at all the 
court mvestigator Grushenka bowed low to Mitya 
“I’ve told you I’m yours and I will be yours FU be 
with you for ever, wherever they may decide to take you 
to Good-bye, dear, you’ve rumed yourself through no 
fault of your own'” 

Her hps quivered and the tears flowed from her eyes 
“Forgive me for my love, Grusha, for rummg you with 
my love'” 

Mitya had somethmg more to say but suddenly stopped 
short and went out He was at once surrounded by people 
who now kept a constant watch on him At the front 
steps, to which he had dnven up m such style the night 
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before, m Andrei’s troika, two carts were already waiting 
Mavnki Mavnkievich Shmertsov, the local pohce officer, 
a stocky man with a fat and flabby face, who was exas- 
perated by something, some unforeseen irregularity, was 
short-tempered and shoutmg He told Mitya a httle too 
sternly to get mto the cart “In the past, when I would 
stand him drinks at the town mn, his face was quite dif- 
ferent,” thought Mitya as he climbed onto the cart Tnfon 
Bonsovich, the mnkeeper, too, came down the front steps 
At the gate stood a crowd of peasants, women and 
dnvers, all starmg at Mitya 
“Farewell, good folk*” Mitya suddenly called out them 
from the cart 

“Farewell and forgive us,” two or three voices replied 
“Farewell, too, Tnfon Bonsovich'” 

But the mnkeeper did not even turn round, he may 
have been busy, also shoutmg and fussmg about some- 
thing It seemed that everythmg was not quite ready m the 
second cart, m which two rural constables had to accom- 
pany the local pohce officer The httle peasant who had 
been ordered to dnve the second cart was donmng his 
homespun coat and kept argumg back that it was not he 
but Akim who should by nghts be dnvmg But Akim was 
not on the spot, and was bemg looked for In the mean- 
time, the little peasant persisted and begged them to wait 
“You see what our peasants are like, sir,” cried the inn- 
keeper, addressmg the police officer “They’ve no shame' 
Akim gave you twenty-five copecks the day before yester- 
day, which you’ve spent on booze, and now you’re shout- 
mg I’m really surpnsed at your kindness to our vile pea- 
sants, sir That’s all I can say ” 

“But,” Mitya mterposed, “what do we want a second 
cart for*^ Let’s go m one, Mavnki Mavnkievich,” he 
addressed the police officer “Don’t worry, old man, 
T won’t give you any trouble, I won’t try to escape What 
do you want an escort for*?” 

“When speaking to me address me as ‘sir’, if you don’t 
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know that yet' I’m not ‘old man’ to you And keep your 
advice for some other time'-” cried the police officer, 
turning fiercely on Mitya as though glad to vent his anger 
on someone 

Reduced to silence, Mitya turned red A moment later 
he felt tembly cold The ram had stopped, but the dull 
sky was still overcast, and a cutting wmd was blowing 
straight m his face “I may have caught a chill,” thought 
Mitya hunching his shoulders At last the pohce officer, 
too, got m, sat down heavily and, as though not noticing 
it, pushed Mitya to the edge of the cart It is true, he was 
m a bad mood and dishked the task assigned to him 

“Good-bye, Tnfon Bonsovich'” Mitya shouted again, 
but felt that he had spoken not from good nature, but out 
of spite and agamst his will But the innkeeper stood proud- 
ly, his hands behmd his back and staring straight at 
Mitya He looked stem and angry, and made no reply 

“Farewell, Dmitn Fyodorovich, farewell'” cned Kal- 
ganov, who had suddenly appeared from somewhere 
Rushmg up to the cart, he held out his hand to Mitya He 
was capless Mitya had just enough time to press his 
hand 

“Farewell, my dear fellow, I shan’t forget your mag- 
nanimity'” he cried warmly But the cart started, parting 
their hands The bell jmgled Mitya was taken away 

Kalganov ran back mto the passage way, sat down in 
a comer, buned his face m his hands and wept He sat 
hke that for a long time -he wept as though he were a ht- 
tle boy, not a young man of twenty Oh, he was almost 
sure of Mitya’s guilt' “What sort of people are they‘d” he 
kept exclaimmg mcoherently, m bitter desolation and 
almost m despair “What sort of people are they after 
that 2” At that moment he had no wish to go on hvmg 
“Is it worth while‘s Is it worth while 2” the distressed 
young man exclaimed 
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The Boys 


I 

KOLYA KRASOTKJN 

It was early November, the temperature had stood at 
eleven degrees below zero in our town and the ground 
was covered with glare ice Some powdery snow had 
fallen on the frozen ground dunng the mght, and a bitmg 
wmd was hftmg and blowmg it along the dreary streets of 
our httle town and especially along the market square It 
was a dull mormng, but the snow had stopped Not far 
from the square, close by the Plotnikov shop, stood 
a small house, very neat mside and out, belongmg to the 
widow of the avil servant Krasotkm He had died long 
ago, almost fourteen years previously, but his widow, 
a qmte comely lady m her early thirties, enjoyed a com- 
fortable mcome at her neat httle home She led a secluded 
and exemplary life and was of an affectionate and cheerful 
disposition She was about eighteen when her husband 
died after but one year of marriage, and had borne him 
a son Smce then, from the day of his death, she had dedi- 
cated herself entirely to bnngmg up her treasured Kolya 
and, though she had loved him to distraction dunng those 
fourteen years, she had, of course, had far more trouble 
than joy from him tremblmg and djnng with fear almost 
every day, lest he fall ill, catch cold, be naughty, ^binb on 
a chair and fall off it, and so on When Kolya’s schooldays 
began, the mother began to brush up all the subjects so as 
to help him with his homework She made the acquain- 
tance of his teachers and their wives, was nice to Kolya s 
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schoolchums and cumed favour with them so that they 
should leave him alone, and not tease or beat him She 
went so far that the boys really began making fun of him 
on account of his being “a mother’s darhng” But the boy 
was able to stand up for himself. He was a plucky httle 
fellow, “terribly strong” as was rumoured and then con- 
firmed in his class, he was nimble, headstrong, daring, 
and resourceful He was good at his lessons, and it was 
even said that he could beat even their teacher Dardane- 
lov both at arithmetic and world history But though the 
boy looked down on his fellows, his nose m the air, he 
was a good pal and not at all stuck up He accepted his 
schoolmates’ esteem as his due, but was friendly towards 
them Above all, he knew where to draw the hne, hold 
himself m check when necessary and, m respect of the 
school authonties, he never crossed a certam mviolate and 
sacred borderlme, beyond which any prank turns into 
a not, a rebellion, and a breach of the law, and is not to 
be tolerated And yet he was as fond of mischief at the 
least opportumty as any street arab, not so much for the 
sake of the mischief as to excel m domg somethmg out of 
the ordmary, “extra-special”, to dazzle, and show off 
Above all, he was very pndeful He was able to make 
even his mother submit to him and treated her almost 
despotically She submitted to him, oh, she had learnt to 
do that long ago, and her one unbearable thought was 
that her boy did not “love her enough” It always seemed 
to her that Kolya was “unfeehng” to her and there were 
times when, weeping hysterically, she began reproaching 
him for his mdifference . The boy did not like that, and 
the more she demanded heartfelt effusion of him, the 
more unyieldmg he became. But aU this was not so much 
dehberate as mvolxmtary-such was his nature His 
mother was mistaken he loved her very much, but merely 
dishked her “sloppy sentimentahty”, as he put it m his 
schoolboy jargon There was a bookcase m the house with 
a few books that had belonged to his father Kolya was 
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fond of reading and had read several of them on his own 
That did not worry his mother, though she could not help 
wondering sometunes why, mstead of ru nnin g out to play, 
her boy spent hours at the bookcase engrossed m some 
book In that way, Kolya read some things he should not 
have been allowed to at his age However, more recently 
the boy, though he was not given to overdomg his pranks, 
had begun to do thmgs which frightened his mother m 
good earnest, true, there was nothmg vicious m them, 
only somethmg reckless and unbndled It so happened 
that summer, m July, durmg the school hohdays, that 
mother and son went off to another uyezd, some seventy 
versts away, to spend a week with a distant relative, 
whose husband was an official at the railway station (the 
same one closest to our town, whence Ivan Fyodorovich 
Karamazov was to leave for Moscow a month later) 
There Kolya began with a detailed mspection of the rail- 
way, making a study of the rules and regulations, m the 
hope of impressmg his schoolmates, on his return, with 
his newly acquired knowledge But there happened to be 
other boys there at the time with whom he made friends 
Some of them hved at the station and others close by- 
boys between twelve and fifteen, altogether about six or 
seven of them, two of whom happened to be from our 
town The boys played games and pranks together, and 
on the fourth or fifth day of Kolya’s stay they made 
a quite absurd wager for two roubles Kolya, who was 
practically the youngest of them and was therefore some- 
what looked down on by the others, volunteered out of 
vamty or sheer recklessness, to he down between the rails 
when the eleven o’clock tram was due to amve, and he 
there motionless while the tram passed overhead at full 
speed True, a prehmmary mspection showed that it was 
quite possible to he prone and lengthwise between the 
rails and remam untouched by the tram, but domg so was 
no easy matter* Kolya firmly mamtamed he could do it 
The boys at first laughed at him and called him a little 
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liar and boaster, which he found quite unendurable and 
spurred him on even more The mam thing was that the 
fifteen-year-oIds turned up their noses at him and at first 
did not even wish to consider the “urchin” a fit playmate, 
which he could not put up with So they decided to go 
that evening to a spot about a verst from the station, so 
that the tram would gather full speed after leavmg the 
stati'on The boys assembled It was a moonless mght, not 
simply dark but almost pitch-black At the time fixed, 
Kolya lay down between the rails The other five, who 
had taken on the wager, waited at first, with sinkmg 
hearts m the bushes below the embankment, and finally 
with fear and remorse At last there came from the dis- 
tance the rumble of the tram leaving the station Two red 
hghts gleamed m the darkness and they could hear the 
roar of the approachmg monster “Get off the rails’” the 
terror-stncken boys shouted to Kolya from the bushes, 
but It was too late the tram rolled overhead and thun- 
dered past The boys rushed up to Kolya, who lay 
motionless They began pullmg at him and tned to lift 
him up Kolya suddenly got up and descended the 
embankment m silence He then declared that he had lam 
there pretendmg on purpose that he was unconscious to 
give them a fnght, but the fact was that he really had lost 
consciousness as he confessed to his mother long after- 
wards Thus it was that his reputation of a desperate char- 
acter now stuck to him for good He returned to the 
station as white as a sheet. On the next day, he had 
a shght attack of a nervous fever, but was m high spirits, 
happy, and well pleased with himself The mcident 
became known, not immediately but after their return to 
our town when the whole school learnt of it, as did the 
authorities there However, his mama humed to plead for 
her son, and ultimately Dardanelov, one of the most res- 
pected and influential masters, exerted himself on his 
behalf and the affair was hushed up Dardanelov, a far 
from elderly bachelor, had been passionately m love with 
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Mrs Krasotkin for many years, and about a year before, 
famt with fear and the dehcacy of his sentiments, made so 
bold as to ask for her hand very respectfully, but she had 
flatly rejected him, considermg that her consent would be 
a betrayal of her boy, though certam mystenous signs 
may have suggested to Dardanelov that he had grounds to 
beheve he was not entirely objectionable to the charrmng 
but excessively virtuous and lovmg young widow Kolya’s 
mad prank seemed to have broken the ice, and Dardane- 
lov’s mtercession had brought m its tram a hint that there 
was some hope m store for him, true, at some distant 
time To Dardanelov, who was a paragon of purity and 
dehcacy, that hmt was enough to make him quite happy 
for the time bemg He was fond of Kolya, though he 
would have considered it hunuhatmg to curry favour with 
him He therefore treated him with exactmg seventy m 
class Kolya, too, kept him at a respectful distance, did 
his lessons well, was second from the top in his class, and 
treated Dardanelov with reserve, the whole class firmly 
beheved that Kolya was so good at world history that he 
could easily “beat” Dardanelov himself In fact, when 
Kolya one day asked Dardanelov who Troy had been 
founded by, the master rephed m general terms about the 
movements and migrations of peoples, the remoteness of 
the times, and legendary stones, but failed to reply to the 
question who Troy had been founded by, the names of its 
founders, and for some reason even found the question 
idle and of no significance But the boys remained con- 
vmced that Dardanelov did not know the answer Kolya 
had read about the founders of Troy m Smaragdov, 
whose history was among the books m his father’s book- 
case In the end, everyone, even the boys, became mter- 
ested m the question of who had founded Troy, but 
Kolya would not reveal his secret, and his reputation for 
leammg remamed unshaken 
After the incident on the railway track, a certain change 
came over Kolya’s relations with his mother When Anna 
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Fyodorovna learnt of her son’s exploit, she nearly went 
out of her mind from horror She had such terrible 
attacks of hystena, lasting with mtervals for several days, 
that Kolya, fnghtened m good earnest, gave her his 
solemn word of honour that he would never agam engage 
m such pranks He swore on bended knees before the icon 
and by the memory of his father, at the demand of Mrs 
Krasotkm herself, and, overcome by his “feelmgs”, the 
“manly” Kolya burst mto tears hke a six-year-old boy, 
and mother and son spent the whole of that day rushing 
mto each other’s embraces and sobbmg their hearts out 
The next mommg Kolya woke up as “unfeehng” as ever 
but became more reticent, reserved, severe and thoughtful 
True, he got mto hot water agam about a month later and 
his name even reached the ears of our Justice of the 
Peace, but it was quite a different kmd of prank, foolish 
and ridiculous, and it would seem that he was not respon- 
sible for It, but was merely mdirectly mvolved m it But of 
that later His mother contmued to be womed and to 
tremble for him, and the more troubled she became, the 
more did Dardanelov’s hopes mcrease It must be noted 
that Kolya understood that and was aware of Dardane- 
lov’s hopes, and, quite naturally, despised him greatly for 
his “sentiments” He had even been mdehcate enough to 
reveal his contempt to his mother, hmtmg vaguely that he 
understood very well what Dardanelov was up to But 
after the mcident on the railway track, he changed his 
behaviour m this respect, too he permitted himself no 
more hmts, even the vaguest, and began speakmg more 
respectfully of Dardanelov m his mother’s presence, which 
the sensitive Mrs Krasotkm at once appreciated with in- 
finite gratitude m her heart, but at the least and qmte in- 
advertent mention of Dardanelov by some visitor m 
Kolya’s presence she would blush pink At such moments, 
Kolya either stared frownmgly out of wmdow or became 
absorbed m lookmg for holes m his boots, or else began 
to yell for Perezvon, the rather big, shaggy, and mangy 
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dog which he had acquired somewhere a month before, 
brought home and kept for some reason secretly mdoors, 
without showmg it to any of his friends He bulhed it ter- 
nbly, teachmg it all kmds of tncks, and reduced it to such 
a state that it howled whenever he was away at school 
and squealed with dehght when he came home, rushed 
about like mad, begged, lay down on the ground and pre- 
tended to be dead, and so on, m fact, showed all the 
tncks It had been taught, no longer at a word of com- 
mand but solely out of the ardour of its rapturous feehngs 
and grateful heart 

Inadentally, I forgot to mention that Kolya Krasotkm 
was that very boy whom Il)aisha, the son of the retired 
Captam Snegiryov, already known to the reader, had 
stabbed with a penknife, m defence of his father, whom 
the schoolboys had taunted as “tow-beard” 


II 

THE KIDDIES 

And so, on that frosty, cold, and damp November 
mommg Kolya Krasotkm was at home It was Sunday 
and so he had no classes But the clock had struck eleven 
and he simply had to go out on some “very pressmg mat- 
ter”, yet he had been left alone m charge of the house, for 
It so happened that, because of some special and smgular 
happemng, the grown-ups were all out In Mrs Krasot- 
km’s house, across the passageway from her own flat, was 
another small flat of two rooms, let out to a doctor’s wife 
and her two httle children The doctor’s wife was of the 
same age as Mrs Krasotkm and a great fnend of hers 
Her husband, the doctor, had gone to Orenburg a year 
before, and from there to Tashkent, and for the previous 
six months there had been no news of him at all, so that 
but for her friendship with Mrs Krasotkm, which some- 
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what allayed the misery of the forlorn wife, she would 
have dissolved in a flood of tears And it just had to 
happen that, to round off the good lady’s woes, Katenna, 
her only maid, had unexpectedly informed her mistress on 
the previous evemng that she proposed to give birth to 
a baby the very next mommg How that could have 
escaped the general notice was a complete mystery The 
astomshed doctor’s wife decided to take Katenna, while 
there was still time, to an estabhshment m our town kept 
for such emergencies by a midwife As she highly valued 
her maid’s services, she promptly carried out her plan, 
took her there and stayed on with her In the mommg, 
Mrs Krasotkm’s fnendly sympathy and help were 
urgently required, for she cohld, if necessary, give her 
moral support or ask someone else to take an mterest m 
the case Both ladies were therefore out that mommg, and 
Agafya, Mrs Krasotkm’s old maid-servant, had gone to 
the market And so Kolya was temporary m charge of the 
“kids”, that is, the httle boy and girl of the doctor’s wife, 
who were on their own Kolya was not afraid to take care 
of the house and, besides, he had Perezvon, who had been 
ordered to he flat on the floor under the bench m the hall 
“without movmg” and who for that very reason shook his 
head and gave two loud and ingratiatmg taps on the floor 
with his tail every time Kolya, walking through the 
rooms, came mto the hall, alas, there was no summonmg 
whistle Kolya looked sternly at the unhappy dog, who 
relapsed mto catalepsy The only thmg that womed Kolya 
was the “kids” Of course, he had the greatest contempt 
for Katenna’ s chance escapade, but he was very fond of 
the abandoned “kids” and had already brought them 
a children’s book Nastya, the elder, a girl of eight, could 
already read, and the younger boy, the seven-year-old 
Kostya, was very fond of hstemng to her readmg to him 
Krasotkin could, of course, have found them somethmg 
more amusmg, that is, he could have made them stand 
side by side and play at soldiers or hide-and-seek with 
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them He had done that many times before and was not 
above domg so, so that even at school the news spread 
that Krasotkm played horses with the httle lodgers at 
home, gallopmg and bendmg his head like a trace horse m 
a troika, but Krasotkm proudly pamed this thrust, pomt- 
mg out that to play horses with boys of one’s own age, 
boys of thirteen, “m our days, would certamly be disgra- 
ceful , but that he did it for the “kids” because he was 
fond of them, and no one had a nght to demand to 
render an account for his sentiment That was why the 
two “kids” simply adored him But he was m no mood 
for games at the moment He had some very important 
matter of his own to attend to, something almost myster- 
lous, and meanwhile tune was passmg and Agafya, to 
whom the children could be entrusted, had not yet 
decided to return from the market He had several tunes 
crossed the passageway, opened the door of the doctor’s 
wife’s flat, and looked anxiously at the “kids”, who, as he 
had mstructed them, were sittmg over a book Every tune 
he opened the door, they grinned at him, expectmg him to 
come m and do something nice to amuse them But the 
worried Kolya did not go m At last, the clock struck 
eleven and he firmly decided that if that “damned” Aga- 
fya did not turn up withm ten mmutes, he would leave 
without waitmg for her, makmg the “kids” first promise 
not to be afraid or naughty, and not to cry from fnght 
With that mtention m mmd, he donned his warm winter 
overcoat with the sealskm collar, slung his satchel over his 
shoulder and, despite his mother’s constant entreaties to 
be sure to put on his galoshes “m such cold weather”, he 
merely gave them a contemptuous glance as he walked the 
length of the hall, and left weanng only his boots Seemg 
him dressed to go out, Perezvon began tappmg loudly on 
the floor with his tail, his whole body quivenng nervously, 
and even emitted a plamtive whme, but Kolya, seemg his 
dog’s eager impatience, deaded that it was bad for discip- 
hne, and kept him lymg under the bench till the very last 
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moment It was only when he opened the door into the 
passageway that he suddenly whistled for the dog, which 
leapt up like mad and began boundmg before him raptur- 
ously Crossing the passageway, Kolya opened the door to 
have a look at the “kids”, who were both still sittmg at 
the table, no longer reading but argumg heatedly about 
something They very often discussed all sorts of exciting 
problems of everyday life, Nastya, as the elder, always 
gettmg the better of the argument; if Kostya did not agree 
with her, he always appealed to Kolya Kxasotkm, whose 
decision was accepted by the two contendmg sides as 
final This time, ^asotl^ grew quite mterested m the 
discussion and halted m the doorway to listen On notic- 
mg this, the children continued their argument with ever 
greater excitement 

“I shah never, never believe,” Nastya was say mg heat- 
edly, “that midwives fmd babies among the cabbage beds 
m the kitchen garden It’s wmter now and there are no 
cabbage beds, and the old woman couldn’t have brought 
Katerma a baby daughter ” 

Kolya whistled under his breath 
“Or perhaps they do brmg them from somewhere but 
only to those who get married ” 

Listemng closely and thmkmg hard, Kostya looked m- 
tently at Nastya 

“Don’t be so silly, Nastya,” he at last said firmly and 
calmly,, “how can Katenna have a baby if she isn’t 
mamed^” 

Nastya got all worked up 

“You don’t understand the least thmg,” she snapped 
imtably “Perhaps she has a husband, only he is in pn- 
son, and now she’s havmg a baby ” 

“But are you sure her husband’s m prison^” the posit- 
ive Kostya mquued gravely 

“Or perhaps,” Nastya mterrupted impulsively, havmg 
rejected and forgotten her first hypothesis, “she had no 
husband— you may be nght there -but she wants to get 
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mamed, and she’s been thinking how to get married, and 
she’s been thinkmg and thinkmg about it so much that 
she’s got herself, not a husband but a baby ” 

“Oh, well, it may have been like that,” Kostya, complete- 
ly subdued, argeed “Why didn’t you say so before*? 
How was I to know*?” 

“Well, children,” said Kolya, steppmg mto the room, 
“I can see you’re a dangerous lot*” 

“Have you got Perezvon with you?” asked Kostya with 
a grm and began snappmg his fingers and calhng 
Perezvon 

‘Xook here, kids. I’m m a fix,” Krasotkm began im- 
portantly, “and you must help me I expect Agafya must 
have broken a leg, for she isn’t back yet I’m sure she 
must have But I’ve simply got to go out May P” 
The children looked anxiously at each other Their gnn- 
nmg faces began to betray some unease they did not yet 
quite grasp what was expected of them 
“You’ll behave while I’m away, won’t you*? You won’t 
climb on the cupboard and bre^ your legs*? You won’t 
start crymg because you’re fnghtened when you’re alone, 
will you*?” 

A look of terrible anxiety came over the children’s faces 
“If you pronuse to be good. I’ll show you somethmg 
mce-a httle copper cannon which fires with real gun- 
powder ” 

The children’s faces hghtened at once 
“Show us the little cannon,” said the beaming Kostya 
Krasotkm put his hand m his satchel and, puUmg out 
a httle bronze cannon, placed it on the table 
“That’s what it’s like* Look, it’s on wheels,” he said, 
roUmg the toy along the table “It can be loaded and 
fired ” 

“Could It kill anyone*?” 

“It can kdl anybody once aimed properly,” and Krasot- 
km explamed where the powder had to go, how the pellets 
should be mserted and where the httle hole for the pnm- 
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mg was, he warned them of the recoil The children 
watched with mtense interest What caught their imagma- 
tion was the cannon recoilmg after being fired 

“And have you got any powder*?” Nastya mquired 

“I have ” 

“Show us the powder, too,” she begged with an implor- 
mg smile 

Krasotkm dived agam mto his satchel and pulled out 
a small bottle with a httle real powder, and some pellets, 
too, m a screwed-up bit of paper He even pulled the cork 
out of the bottle and shook a httle powder mto the palm 
of his hand 

“One must be careful there’s no flame about, or it will 
explode and kill us all,” Krasotkm warned them to 
enhance the impression 

The children looked at the powder with awe-stncken 
alarm, which mtensified their enjoyment But Kostya liked 
the small shot most of all 

“The shot don’t bum, do they*?” he asked 

“No, they don’t*” 

“Give me a few pellets,” he said m an implormg httle 
voice 

“1 will give you a few -here you are, only don’t show 
them to your mother before I get back or she’ll thmk it’s 
gunpowder and die of fright and give you a hidmg” 

“Mummy never pumshes us,” Nastya at once 
remarked 

“I know I only said that because it sounds good And 
don’t you ever deceive your mother except this tune -until 
I come back And so, kids, can I go out or not*? 
You won’t be frightened and cry when I’m gone, will 
you*?” 

“We’ll cry*” Kostya said, on the verge of tears 

“Yes, yes, we’re sure to cry*” Nastya put m with timid 
haste 

“Oh, children, children, you’re at such a dangerous age* 
Well, little ones, I suppose I’ll have to stay with you for 
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goodness knows how long And dear me, how tune does 

fly I” 

“Please, tell Perezvon to pretend to be dead,” asked 
Kostya 

“Well, I suppose I’ll have to get Perezvon to do some 
of his tncks, too Iqi, Perezvon >” And Kolya began givmg 
orders to the dog, which went through all the tncks it 
knew Perezvon was a shaggy, medium-sized mongrel with 
a kmd of greyish-hlac coat It was bhnd m the nght eye 
and his left ear was ragged for some reason It yelped and 
jumped, begged, walked on his hmd legs, tlirew himself on 
his back with his four paws m the air, and lay motionless, 
pretendmg to be dead Durmg his last tnck the door 
opened and Agafya, Mrs Krasotkm’s fat maid, a pock- 
marked peasant woman of about forty, appeared m the 
doorway, back from the market with a bag of provisions 
held m a hand She stood watchmg the dog and holdmg 
the bag m her left hand Anxious as he had been for her 
to return, Kolya did not mterrupt the performance, and, 
after keepmg Perezvon dead for a certam time, at last 
whistled to him the dog jumped up and started prancing 
about m his joy at havmg done his duty 
“Some dog>” Agafya said sententiously 
“And why are you late, woman?” ^I^asotkin asked 
severely 

“Woman, mdeed’ Get along with you, you urchm’” 
“Urchm*?” 

“Yes, sir, urchm’ What does it matter to you if Fm late 
or noF^ If I’m late, I’ve good reason for it, you may be 
sure,” muttered Agafya, bustlmg about the stove, but m 
no way displeased or angry, on the contrary, she seemed 
quite ^ad of the opportumty to exchange a few bantering 
words with the good-natured young master 

“Listen, you flighty old woman,” Krasotkm began ns- 
ing from the sofa “Can you solemnly promise by all 
that’s sacred m this world, and even more, that you’ll 
keep an eye on the kids while I’m out'!’ I’m leaving ” 
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“But why should I give such a promise*^” Agafya 
laughed “Fll look after them anyway!” 

“Oh, no, only if you swear by the eternal salvation of 
your soul I shan’t go otherwise V 
“Well, don’t What do I care? It’s freezing cold outside, 
so you’d better stay at home ” 

“Kids,” Kolya turned to the children, “this woman will 
stay with you until I come back or until your mother 
comes back^ for your mother, too, should have been back 
long ago She will give you some lunch, too You will give 
them something, Agafya, won’t you?” 

“That I wiU ” 

“Good-bye, httle ones, I leave with my heart at ease 
And you, granny,” he said gravely m an undertone as he 
walked past Agafya, “won’t, I hope, start telhng them all 
your usual old wives’ tales about Katerma Spare then 
tender years Iqi, Perezvon, to heel’” 

“Oh, get along with you,” Agafya snapped back at him, 
really angry this time. “Funny, aren’t you*? You deserve 
a sound drubbing for speakmg hke that-you really do’” 

III 

THE SCHOOLBOY 

But Kolya was not listening, for he could leave at last 
At the gateway, he looked round, hunched up his 
shoulders, and saymg, “It’s freezmg’” walked straight 
ahead along the street and then turned to the nght mto 
a side-lane towards the market square. On reaching the 
last house but one before the square, he stopped at the 
gate, took a whistle out of his pocket and blew it with all 
his might— a kind of prearranged signal. He had to wait 
no more than a minute when a red-cheeked boy of eleven 
rushed through the gate and ran up to him The boy was 
also wearing a warm, neat, and even smart overcoat It 
was Smurov, who was in the preparatory class (Kolya was 
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two classes higher), the son of a well-to-do civil servant 
His parents must have forbidden any deahngs with Kra- 
sotkm, who had a reputation for darmg escapades, so that 
Smurov had evidently escaped from the house on the 
quiet Smurov, as the reader will remember, was one of 
the group of boys who, two months before, had thrown 
stones across the ditch at Iljmsha and who told Alyosha 
Karamazov about the latter 

“I’ve been waitmg for you for an hour, Krasotkm,” 
Smurov said emphatically, and the boys stepped out to- 
wards the market square 

“I am late,” rephed Krasotkm “There have been cir- 
cumstances You won’t be thrashed for commg with me, 
will you*^” 

“TTie idea of it’ I’m never thrashed’ Got Perezvon with 
you?” 

“Yes ” 

“Takmg him there, too?” 

“I am ” 

“Oh, if only we could have Zhuchka’” 

“No Zhuchka It doesn’t exist Zhuchka’s vamshed, 
without a trace” 

“Oh, but couldn’t we do it this way?” said Smurov, 
commg to a sudden standstill “You see, Ilyusha says that 
Zhuchka was a shaggy, smoky-grey dog like Perezvon, so 
couldn’t we say that dus is Zhuchka? He might beheve 
It ” 

“Schoolboy spurn lies -that’s the jfirst thmg, even m 
a good cause -that’s second I hope you’ve said nothmg 
there about my commg -that’s the mam thmg” 

“Good Lord, no I qmte understand But you won’t 
comfort him with Perezvon,” Smurov sighed “I tell you 
what his father, the captam-the tow-beard, I mean -told 
us that he’s brmgmg him a puppy today, a real mastiff 
pup, with a black nose He thinks that will comfort 
Iljnisha But wiU it?” 

“And how is Ilyusha himself?” 
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“Oh, he’s in a bad way! I think he’s got consumption 
He’s quite conscious, but he has difficulty m breathing 
The other day, he asked to be allowed to walk round the 
room. They put his boots on and he tned to walk, but he 
kept falling ‘Oh,’ he said. ‘I told you, Daddy, that my 
boots were no good The old ones -I couldn’t walk in 
them either.’ You see, he thought he was falhng over his 
feet because of his boots, but it was only because he was 
too weak to stand up. He won’t hve another week Her- 
zenstube comes to see him every day They are nch agam 
now -they’ve lots of money” 

“The quacks’” 

“Who do you mean?” 

“The doctors and the whole dirty medical profession, 
generally sjKakmg, and, of course, mdividuaUy I’m 
agamst medicme A useless profession I’ll make a study 
of the matter. What’s all this sentimental nonsense about, 
though? The whole class seems to be going there’”- 
“No, not the whole class Just about a dozen of our 
boys go to see him every day It’s aU right ” 

‘T’m surprised at the part Alexei Karamazov is playmg 
m all this: his brother’s gomg to be tried tomorrow or the 
day after for such a crime, and yet he finds so much tune 
to waste on being sentimental with boys!” 

“There’s nothmg sentimental about it Aren’t you, too, 
going to make it up with Ilyusha now*?” 

“Make it up with him*^ What a ridiculous expression’ 
Still, I allow nobody to analyse my actions ” 

“Ilyusha will be so pleased to see you, I must say’ He 
has no idea you are coming Why didn’t you want to 
come all this time 2 Why 2” Smurov suddenly exclaimed 
warmly. 

“My dear boy, that’s my business, not yours I’m gomg 
of my own free will, while you’ve kn been dragged there 
by Alexei Karamazov, so there’s a difference, you see 
And how do you know? Maybe I’m not gomg to make it 
up With him at all. A silly expression!” 
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“It wasn’t Karamazov, it wasn’t him at all It’s simply 
that our chaps started gomg there by themselves At first, 
of course, with Karamazov And there’s been nothmg of 
that sort -no silhness First one went, then another His 
father was awfully pleased to see us You know, he’ll 
simply go out of his mmd if Ilyusha dies He can see that 
Ilyusha’s dying And he’s so glad we’ve made it up with 
Ilyusha He’s asked after you, Ilyusha has He didn’t say 
anythmg, though He just asks about you and says 
nothmg more I’m sure his father will go mad or hang 
himself He behaved like a madman before, too He’s 
a very mce man, you know It was all a mistake then It 
was that pamcide’s fault -the one who beat him up 
then ” 

“AH the same, Karamazov is a nddle to me I could 
have got acquamted with him long ago, but there are 
cases where I prefer to have my pnde Besides, I’ve 
formed a certam opimon of him which has stiU to be 
checked and explamed ” 

Kolya feU into an impressive silence So did Smurov, 
who, of course, worshipped Kolya Krasotkm and never 
even dreamed of placmg himself on a par with him At 
that moment, his mterest was greatly aroused because 
Kolya had said that he was gomg “of his own free will”, 
for he could not help feehng that there must be some 
mystery m Kolya’s takmg it mto his head to go to see 
Ilyusha that very day They were walkmg across the mar- 
ket square, which was that day fuU of aU sorts of country 
carts and lots of poultry for sale The market women were 
selling buns, thread, etc , on their covered staUs Such 
Sunday markets are naively known m our town as 
country fairs, and there were many such fairs m the year 
Perezvon ran about m high spirits, nishmg hither and 
thither m order to sniff at somethmg Whenever he met 
other dogs, he smffed them aU over with extraordinary 
zeal, accordmg to all the camne rules and regulations 

“I like to observe hfe, Smurov,” Kolya said suddenly 
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“Have you noticed how dogs meet and smff at each 
other‘s It seems to be a general law of nature with them ” 
“Yes, It’s a funny one, too ” 

“Well, no, not funny You’re wrong there There’s 
nothing funny m nature, however much it may seem so to 
man with his prejudices If dogs could reason and cnti- 
cise, they would, I’m sure, have found many, if not more, 
things that seemed funny to them m the social relation- 
ships of men, their masters -if not more I repeat that 
because I’m quite sure that we have a great many more 
silly features It’s Rakitm’s idea A remarkable idea I’m 
a sociahst, Smurov ” 

“And what is a socialist*^” asked Smurov 
“It’s when aU are equal, all hold property m common, 
there are no marriages, and rehgion and laws are accord- 
ing to everyone’s hkmg, and, well, all the rest of it I’m 
afraid you’re too young to understand that It’s cold, 
though ” 

“Yes, twelve degrees below zero Daddy looked at the 
thermometer a short while ago ” 

“And have you noticed, Smurov, that m the middle of 
wmter, when it’s fifteen or eighteen degrees below zero, it 
doesn’t seem to be as cold as it is now, for mstance, m 
early wmter when it’s suddenly twelve degrees below zero, 
as it IS now, and there’s scarcely any snow That means 
that people haven’t got used to it yet Everythmg is a mat- 
ter of habit with people— eveiythmg, even their social and 
pohtical relations Habit is what keeps thmgs movmg 
What a funny-lookmg man, though’” 

Kolya pomted to a peasant m a sheepskm, with a good- 
natured face, who was standmg at his cart clappmg his 
bemittened hands to warm them His long fair beard was 
covered with hoar-frost 

‘The peasant’s beard is frozen over’” Kolya cried teas- 
m^y m a loud voice as he passed him 

Lots of people’s beards are frozen over,” the peasant 
repUed calmly and sententiously 
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“Don’t tease him,” said Smurov 
“Nonsense, he won’t get cross He’s a good fellow 
Good-bye, Matvei’” 

“Good-bye, sir ” 

“Is your name really Matvei*?” 

“Yes, sir Didn’t you know*?” 

“No I just guessed ” 

“Did you*? You’re a schoolboy, I suppose*?” 

“Yes ” 

“Do they thrash you*?” 

“Just a little ” 

“Does It hurt*?” 

“I’m afraid it does ” 

“Oh dear, what a life’” the peasant heaved a deep sigh 
“Good-bye, Matvei’” 

“Good-bye You’re a good lad Yes, sir ” 

The boys walked on 

“That’s a fine peasant,” said Kolya to Smurov “I like 
to talk to peasants and I’m always ^ad to give them their 
due ” 

“Why did you teU him a he about our bemg beaten at 
school*?” 

“Well, I had to say somethmg he’d hke ” 

“What d’you mean*?” 

“You see, Smurov, I don’t like bemg asked the same 
question twice if I’m not understood the first time It’s 
difficult to explam some thmgs to people As peasants see 
It, schoolboys are thrashed and have to be What sort of 
schoolboy are you, if you’re not thrashed*? That’s what 
they think And if I told him that boys were not thrashed 
at our school, that wouldn’t be to his likmg Stdl, I 
don’t suppose you understand that One must know 
how peasants should be spoken to ” 

“But don’t tease them, please, or there’ll be a row agam, 
hke the one over that goose ” 

“Are you afraid*?” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Kolya Of course I’m afraid 
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Daddy will be awfully angry I’ve been stnctly forbidden 
to go out with you ” 

“Don’t worry Nothing will happen now Good morn- 
ing, Natasha,” he shouted to a market woman at a stall 
“Fm not Natasha, I’m Maria,” the market woman, 
who was quite young, answered shnlly 
“I’m glad you’re Maria Good-bye ” 

“Oh, you little scamp, he’s just a shnmp and he’s at it 
already*” 

“Sorry, I’m in a hurry,” Kolya waved her away as 
though she had been pestermg him, and not the other way 
round “You’ll tell me all about it next Sunday” 
“What am I gomg to tell you next Sunday‘S You started 
it, not me, you impudent little rascal,” Mana yelled 
“You should be whipped, you should* You always go 
about msultmg people, you do*” 

There was some laughter among the other market 
women who had stalls next to Mana’s Suddenly an 
angry-lookmg man rushed out from the nearby arcade 
He was not a local tradesman, but a sort of merchant’s 
clerk, who had come to the fair He was quite young, with 
a long, pale, pock-marked face and dark-brown curly hair 
and was wearmg a long blue coat and a peaked cap He 
seemed to be m a state of stupid excitement and at once 
began ^hakmg his fist at Kolya 
“I know the likes of you,” he shouted imtably, “I 
know what you are!” 

Kolya stared at him He, somehow, could not 
remember when he could have had a row with him But 
he had been m so many scrapes m the streets that he 
could scarcely remember them all 
“Do you"^” he asked him iromcally 
“I know you* I know what you are*” the merchant’s 
clerk kept repeating foohshly 
“So much the better for you Sorry, I’m m a hurry 
Good-bye*” 

“Why are you up to your tricks agam*^” the man 
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shouted “You’re always makmg mischief I know 
the likes of you’ You’re up to your mischief 
again’” 

“It’s none of your business, my good man, whether I’m 
makmg mischief or not,” said Kolya, stoppmg and con- 
tmumg to scrutinise him 
“None of my busmess*?” 

“None at all ” 

“Whose IS it then? Whose*^ Well, whose*?” 

“It’s Trifon Nikitich’s busmess, not yours ” 

“What Tnfon Nikitich*?” the man stared at him with 
idiotic surprise, though still as worked up as ever 
Kolya eyed him gravely 

“Have you been to the Ascension service*?” he suddenly 
asked him sternly and emphatically 

“What service*? Whatever for*? No, I haven’t,” the man 
said, taken somewhat aback 
“Don’t you know Sabaneyev*?” Kolya went on still 
more sternly and emphatically 
“What Sabaneyev*? No, I don’t know him ” 

“Well, to hell with you then’” Kolya suddenly snapped 
and, tummg sharply to the nght, went quickly on his way, 
as though thmkmg it beneath his dignity to talk to 
a blockhead who did not even know Sabaneyev 
“Wait, you-hey’ What /Sabaneyev*?” the man recol- 
lected himself, gettmg all excited agam “Who is he talk- 
ing about*?” he turned suddenly to the market women, 
starmg stupidly at them 
The women laughed 
“A smart boy,” said one of them 
“What Sabaneyev did he mean*?” the man kept repea t- 
mg funously, wavmg his nght arm 

“I suppose that must be the Sabaneyev what worked 
for the Kuzimchovs, that’s who it must be,” one woman 
suddenly suggested 
The man stared wildly at her 

“Kuz-mi-chov*?” another woman repeated “But his 
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name am’t Tnfon* He’s Kuzma, not Trifon And the lad 
called him Tnfon Nikitich, so it am’t him ” 

“TTiat’s not Trifon, that am’t And not Sabaneyev, 
neither,” a third woman, who had been silent till then, hs- 
tenmg gravely, suddenly joined m “He’s called Alexei 
Ivanovich Chizhov, Alexei Ivanovich ” 

“Aye, it’s Chizhov all nght,” a fourth woman con- 
firmed 

The bewildered man kept lookmg from one to the 
other 

“But why did he ask, why did he ask, good people*^” he 
exclaimed, almost m despair “‘Do you know Sabaneyev?’ 
How the devil am I to know who Sabaneyev is*^” 
“Why, you stupid fellow, I tell you it am’t Sabaneyev 
but Chizhov -Alexei Ivanovich Chizhov -that’s who it 
is>” a market woman shouted at him impressively 
“What Chizhov*^ What? Tell me if you know’” 
“Why, the lanky one The one whose nose is always 
runnmg He was tradmg m the market a short while ago ” 
“But what’s your Chizhov got to do with me, good peo- 
ple, eh?” 

“How do I know what Chizhov’s got to do with you?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know what he’s got to do with you,” 
another woman put m “You ought to know yourself 
what you wants him for, if you keeps hoUermg like that 
He was tellmg you and not us, you silly man Don’t you 
really know him?” 

“Who?” 

“Chizhov.” 

“Oh, to hell with Chizhov and with you too’ I’ll give 
him a hidmg, I wiU He was pullmg my leg’” 

“Give Chizhov a hidmg? Take care he don’t give you 
one’ You’re a fool, that’s what you are’” 

“Not Chizhov, not Chizhov, you evil woman, you’ I’ll 
give the boy a hiding I’ll get him, I will— he was making 
fun of me’” 

The women roared with laughter But Kolya was strid- 
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mg along a long way off, a tnumphant look on his face 
Smurov walked at his side, looking back at the shoutmg 
crowd m the distance He, too, was m high spints 
though he was still afraid of gettmg mvolved m some 
scrape with Kolya 

“What Sabaneyev did you ask him about*?” he asked 
Kolya, knowing very well what his answer would be 
“How do I know"? They’ll be screammg their heads off 
till evenmg now I like to shake up fools m every class of 
society Here’s another oaf- that peasant there Mmd you, 
people say ‘There’s no one stupider than a stupid French- 
man’, but you can recogmse a Russian fool too by his 
face Now, just have a look at that one -can’t you see it’s 
wntten on his face that he’s a fooH” 

“Leave him alone, Kolya Come on ” 

“Not for anythmg m the world I’m startmg nght away 
Hey, there, good mormng, peasant'” 

A sturdy-lookmg peasant with a round, sunple face and 
a greymg beard, who was walkmg slowly past them and 
seemed to have had a drop already, raised his head and 
looked at the boy 

“Good mormng if you mean it,” he rephed unhurriedly 
“And if I do*?” laughed Kolya 

“If you do, you do It don’t matter to me I don’t 
mmd. I’m sure There’s no harm m a joke ” 

“I’m sorry, old chap It was a joke ” 

“Well, the Lord wiU forgive you ” 

“Do you forgive me?” 

“Yes, I forgive you all nght Rim along now ” 
“I must say, you seem a clever peasant ” 

“Qeverer than you are,” the peasant replied unexpect- 
dly and as gravely as before 
“Hardly,” Kolya said, taken aback a httle 
“Aye, It’s true all the same ” 

“I suppose it IS ” 

“Yes, sir ” 

“Good-bye, peasant ” 
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“Good-bye ” 

There are all kinds of peasants,” Kolya observed to 
Smnrov after a short pause “How was I to know that Fd 
come across a clever one I’m always ready to recogmse 
intelhgence m the common people ” 

In the distance, the cathedral clock struck half past 
eleven The boys hurried along and rapidly covered the 
rest of the way to Captam Snegiryov’s house, almost with- 
out further talk Twenty paces from the house, Kolya 
stopped and told Smurov to go on ahead and ask Kara- 
mazov to come out to him 

I must sniff around first,” he remarked to Smurov 
“But why call hnn out'?” Smurov objected “Go m, 
they’ll be awfuUy glad to see you Why do you want to 
meet him out here m the cold*?” 

“I myself know why I want him out here in the cold,” 
Kolya cut him short despotically (which he was very fond 
of domg with “small boys”), and Smurov ran off to carry 
out the order 


IV 

ZHUCHKA 

Kolya leaned agamst the fence with a self-important air, 
waitmg for Alyosha to appear Yes, he had wanted to 
meet him for a long tune He had heard a lot about 
Alyosha from the boys, but till now he had always 
assumed an air of contemptuous mdifference every time 
they spoke to him about Alyosha, and even “criticised” 
whenever he heard about him. But m his heart 
of hearts he wished very much to get acquamted with 
him there was something likable and attractive m all the 
accounts he had heard about Alyosha The present 
moment was, therefore, important, to begm with, he must 
do his best not to lose face, and to show his mdepen- 
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dence “Or else he’ll think that Fm just a boy of thirteen 
and take me for the same sort of boy as the rest And 
what does he want of those boys'^ Fll ask him when we 
can become fnends It’s bad, though, Fm so short 
Tuzikov IS younger than me but half a head taller I have 
an mtelhgent face, though, I’m not good-looking, I know 
I’ve an ugly face, but it’s mtelhgent I must be careful, 
too, not to show how keen I am to be fnends with him, 
for if I take to him at once, he may think -Oh, it wiU be 
homble, if he does * 

So Kolya kept worrying, trying his utmost to assume 
a most independent air The thmg that upset him most 
was bemg so short, not so much his “mug” as his stature 
At home, on a wall m the comer, he had made a pencil 
mark a year before to mdicate his height, and smce then 
he would stand anxiously against the wall to measure his 
height every two months to see how much he had grown 
m the meantime But, alas, he grew very slowly, which 
simply threw him mto despair at times As for his face, it 
was not at all a “mug”, on the contrary, it was rather 
attractive, with a fair, pale and freckled complexion His 
grey, small, but lively eyes had a fearless look m them, 
and often glowed with feehng His cheekbones were a tn- 
fle too broad, his mouth was small, his hps rather thin, 
but very red, his nose was small and most defimtely 
turned up “Absolutely snub-nosed, absolutely snub- 
nosed’” Kolya muttered to himself every time he looked 
into the mirror, and always turned away from it with dis- 
pleasure “I don’t suppose it’s an intelligent face either,” 
he thought sometimes, uncertam even of that Still, it 
would be wrong to suppose that his anxiety about his face 
and his height occupied him to the exclusion of everythmg 
else On the contrary, however caustic the moments before 
the lookmg-glass, he quickly forgot all about them, and 
for a long time, too, “devotmg myself entirely to ideas 
and the reahties of hfe”, as he himself defined his 
activities 
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Alyosha soon appeared and rapidly walked up to 
Kolya, who noticed even before he came up to him that 
Alyosha looked very happy “Is he so glad to see me*^” 
Kolya thought with pleasure Here, incidentally, we must 
note that Alyosha had changed very much smce we last 
saw him he had discarded his cassock and was now wear- 
mg a well-cut frock-coat, a round felt hat, and his hair 
had been cut short All this was very becommg, and he 
looked quite handsome His charming face always wore 
a cheerful expression, but his was a gentle and quiet 
cheerfulness To Kolya’s surprise, Alyosha came out with- 
out an overcoat, evidently in a great hurry He held out 
his hand to Kolya at once 
“Here you are at last* We were all expectmg you’” 
“There have been reasons you will learn of presently,” 
Kolya murmured, a httle breathlessly “Anyway, I’m glad 
to meet you I’ve long been waitmg for an opportumty 
I’ve heard a lot about you ” 

“Why, we should have met anyway I’ve heard a lot 
about you too, but you’ve been tardy m coming here ” 
“Tell me how are thmgs m there‘s” 

“Ilyusha is m a bad way I’m afraid he’s sure to die ” 
“Really*^ You must adrmt, Karamazov, medicme is 
a low-down swmdle,” Kolya cned warmly 
“Il5aisha has often, very often, mentioned you, even in 
his sleep, m delmum, you know One can see you used to 
be very, very dear to him before -before that affair with- 
the knife There’s another reason, too -Tell me, is that 
your dog*^” 

“Yes, Perezvon ” 

“It isn’t Zhuchka'^” Alyosha looked sadly at Kolya 
“Has that dog got lost for good‘s” 

“I know you’d all like this dog to be Zhuchka, I’ve 
heard all about that,” said Kolya with a mystenous smile 
“Listen, Karamazov, I’ll explam it all to you That’s the 
actual reason why I’ve come and why I’ve asked you to 
meet me here outside -to get the whole thing straightened 
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out before we go m,” he began animatedly “You see, 
Karamazov, Ilyusha entered the preparatory class last 
sprmg Well, you know what the boys m the preparatory 
class are -just kids They began raggmg Ilyusha at once 
Fm two classes higher and, of course, I was watching it 
all from a distance I could see he was a small and weak 
boy, but he wouldn’t give m to them, he even fought 
them, a proud boy that, with plenty of spunk I like boys 
hke that But they kept raggmg him more than ever The 
worst of it was that he was so poorly dressed a shabby 
overcoat, his trousers too short, and his boots wanted 
mendmg They teased him about that, too Humihated 
him Well, I don’t like that, and I took his part at once 
and let them have it good and proper You see, I gave 
them a thrashmg, yet they just love me Did you know 
that, Karamazov‘S” Kolya boasted effusively “But I’m 
very fond of kids, as a rule I have two little ones on my 
hands at home -it’s they who made me so late today 
Well, so they stopped Imockmg him about, and I took 
him under my wmg I could see he had his pnde, I tell 
you, but he grew devoted to me hke a slave, did every- 
thmg I told him, obeyed me as though I were God 
Almighty, and tried to mutate me m everythmg He used 
to jom me at once at playtime and we’d go about together 
On Sundays, too The boys at our school make fun of 
an older boy growing very pally with a kid, but that’s .a 
prejudice It’s nobody’s busmess but my own -don’t you 
thmk so 7 I teach him things, and develop his mmd And 
why, tell me, shouldn’t I, if I like him 7 You, Karamazov, 
have made friends of all those little fellows, haven’t you 7 
And that means that you want to influence the younger 
generation, develop their mmds and be useful to them, 
doesn’t it 7 And I don’t mind telhng you that this feature 
m your make-up -somethmg I’ve heard of- has caught my 
mterest, and now back to my story I began to notice that 
the boy was growmg sentimental, and, you know, from 
my earliest days I’ve been downnght agamst sloppy senti- 
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ments Besides, there were those contradictions* he was 
proud and yet slavishly devoted to me— slaxnshly devoted, 
but all of a sudden his eyes would flash and he’d violently 
disagree with me He’d argue till he was blue m the face 
At times I would bnng various ideas, it wasn’t that he did 
not agree with them, but I could simply see that he was 
up in open rebeUion against me personally because 
I treated his sentiments with coolness So to keep him m 
check, I grew' all the cooler, the more he show'ed his 
attachment to me I did so on purpose, out of conviction 
I w'as out to give him some backbone, lick him mto 
shape, make a man of him— well, and so on— you get my 
meamng, don’t j'ou? I suddenly noticed that for three 
w'hole days he was upset and depressed over somethmg, 
but not because of the way I kept him at a distance, but 
about somethmg else, somethmg more important, and 

^gher. Well, I thought, what’s aU this tragedy about So 
I kept pressmg on him and found out what w'as the matter 
You see, he seemed to have made friends with Smer- 
dyakov, your late father’s servant (your father was still 
ahve at the time), and Smerdyakov taught the little fool 
a silly tnck, I mean, a beastly tnck, an abommable 
tnck— to take a piece of soft bread, stick a pm mside it, 
and throw' it to some stray dog, the kind that w'Ul gobble 
down anythmg because it’s starvmg, and see what w'lll 
happen Well, so they got it aU ready and threw a piece 
like that to Zhuchka, the shaggy dog they're now' mak- 
mg such a fuss about, a watchdog that was never fed by 
Its owners and that kept barkmg aU day long (Do you 
like that stupid barking, Karamazov*? I can’t stand it ) 
Well, the dog pounced on the bread, sw'allowed it, began 
to sque^ and twist round, then ran off yelpmg all the 
time. aM disappeared That was how Ilyusha described it 
to me He told me all about it and kept crying and crymg, 
huggmg me and tremblmg all over ‘He ran off, yelpmg 
a e tune, he kept repeatmg— the sight must have made 
a eep impression on him Well, I could see he w'as sorr>' 
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I took a serious view of the matter You see, I was set on 
teaching him a lesson for his past behaviour, so I was wily 
and pretended to be far more mdignant than I actually 
was ‘What you’ve done is mean,’ I said to him ‘You’re 
a cad I shan’t tell anyone about it, of course, but I’ll 
have nothmg more to do with you for a while I’U think 
the matter over and let you know through Smurov (the 
boy who has just come with me and who has always been 
devoted to me) whether I’m going to have anythmg to do 
with you m future or whether I’ll give you up for good as 
a cad ’ That took him quite aback I must confess I at 
once felt I had perhaps gone a bit too far, but there was 
nothmg to be done that was what I thought at the time 
A day later, I sent Smurov to tell him that I was not on 
spealang terms with him any more -which is the way we 
put it when two chums break off aU relations Secretly 
I meant to cold-shoulder him only for a few days and 
then, when I saw signs of repentance, hold out my hand 
to him agam That was my firm mtention But what do 
you think he did? When he heard Smurov’s message his 
eyes flashed suddenly “TeU Krasotkm from me,” he 
shouted, “that from now on I’ll be throwmg bits of bread 
with pins mside them to all the dogs, all, all of them'” 
“Ah,” I thought to myself, “so he’s making a show of in- 
dependence' We’ll soon dnve that out of him'” So 
I began showmg the utmost contempt for him and every 
time we met I turned away or smiled sarcastically And 
then that mcident with his father took place -you remem- 
ber*? -the tow-beard You must understand that his out- 
burst had been prepared by what had gone before Seemg 
that I’d given him up, the boys all set on him and began 
ragging him by shoutmg ‘Tow-beard ' Tow-beard '’ And it 
was then that fights broke out between them, for which 
I’m ternbly sorry, for I believe that on one occasion he 
was given a sound drubbing One day he flew at them m 
the courtyard as they were coming out of school I was 
standing some ten paces away from him, looking at him 
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I swear I don’t remember laughing at him at the time, on 
the contrary, I felt very sorry for him and m another 
minute I should have gone to his help But he suddenly 
saw me looking at him, what came into his mind I don’t 
know, but he pulled out his penknife, rushed up to me 
and jabbed me m my thigh with it -just here, above my 
nght leg I did not budge I don’t mind saymg, Karama- 
zov, that I can show pluck sometimes I just looked at 
hun with contempt, as though to say, ‘If you’d like to 
stab me again for all my kindness to you, then go ahead’’ 
But he did not give me another stab Couldn’t bnng him- 
self to Got the wind up, threw his knife away, burst mto 
tears and ran off I was not, of course, gomg to teU on 
him and I told all the boys to keep mum, so that it should 
not reach the masters I didn’t even say a word to Mother 
till the wound had healed It wasn’t much of a wound, 
anyway Just a scratch Then I was told that he’d been 
throwmg stones the same day and bit your finger -well, 
you can understand what a state he was m ' But there was 
nothmg to be done about it I behaved stupidly even 
when he was taken ill, I didn’t go to forgive him -I mean, 
to make it up with him, and I’m sorry for it now But 
then I had a special reason Well, that’s all there is to it- 
only I’m afraid I’ve behaved foohshly— ” 

“Oh, what a pity,” Alyosha exclaimed feelmgly, “I 
didn’t know what terms you were on previously or 
I should have come to you myself long ago and asked you 
to go to him with me You know, he spoke about you m 
his dehnum, when he was fevensh I had no idea how 
much you meant to him’ And haven’t you really found 
the dog Zhuchka*^ His father and all the boys went look- 
mg for it all over the town You know, since he’s been 
taken ill, he’s told his father tearfully three times in my 
presence ‘It’s because I killed Zhuchka, Daddy, that I’m 
ill now God IS pumshmg me for it ’ You can’t drive the 
thought out of his mmd ’ I can’t help thinkmg that if you 
could have got hold of Zhuchka now and showed him that 
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It wasn’t dead it would make him so happy that he’d 
recover We’ve all been counting on you 
“But tell me what reasons you had to count on my 
findmg the dog, I mean, to think I’d be the one to find 
It*?” Kolya asked, with intense cunosity “Why should 
you have counted on me and not on someone else*^ 

, “There was a rumour that you were looking for it and 
that when you’d found it you’d bring it over Smurov said 
something of the kmd We are doing our best to make 
him beheve that Zhuchka is alive and been seen some- 
where The boys got him a tame rabbit from somewhere, 
but he just looked at it, smiled and asked them to set it 
free m a field That’s what we did His father has just 
come back and brought him a mastiff puppy which he got 
from somewhere, thinking it would soothe him, but 
I beheve it made things worse-” 

“Tell me somethmg else, Karamazov what do you 
thmk of his father'? I know him, but would you call him 


a clown, a buffoon*?” 

“Oh, no There are people who feel deeply but have 
been somehow downtrodden Such buffoonery is merely 
a kmd of bitter resentment against those he dare not 
speak the truth to because of his long-standmg and 
hating timidity of them Beheve me, Krasotkin, that kind 
of buffoonery can be very tragic Ilyusha is the centre of 
his world, and if he dies, his father will go out of his mind 
with gnef or else commit suicide I’m almost sure of that 

when I look at him now’” , r i i 

“I understand you, Karamazov,” Kolya said feehngly 
“I can see you have a good idea of human nature 
“And as soon as I saw you with a dog, I thought a 

you had brought that very Zhuchka along j 

“Wait, Karamazov, perhaps we’U find it, but this dog s 
name is Perezvon I’ll let him m now and perhaps he wni 
amuse Ilyusha more than the mastiff pup Just a 

Karamazov, perhaps you’ll find ^ j irrmul- 

dear, why am I keep mg you here Kolya c 
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sively “You’re wearing nothing but a thin little jacket m 
such bitter cold, and I’m keeping you out here' You see 
how selfish I am' Oh, we’re all selfish, Karamazov'” 
“Don’t worry It’s true it’s cold, but I don’t catch cold 
so easily Let s go in, though By the way, what’s your 
name I know you’re Kolya, but that’s all ” 

Nikolai Krasotkin, or as they say officially, Krasotkin 
Junior, ’ Kolya laughed for some reason, but suddenly 
added “Of course, I hate my name Nikolai ” 

“But why*^” 

“It’s so tnvial, so official-” 

^^You are thirteen, aren’t you'?” asked Alyosha 

Fourteen, really I shall be fourteen m a fortmght 
Quite soon I’d better confess to a weakness of mine, Ka- 
ramazov I don’t mmd telling you of it at the very begin- 
mng, for I’d hke you to see at once what kmd of fellow 
I am I hate bemg asked my age, hate it more than any- 
thmg else -And, another thmg- there’s a false story gomg 
round about me that last week I played robbers with the 
boys of the preparatory class Now, it’s quite true that 
I did play that game with them, but it’s simply not true 
that I played it for my own amusement I have reason to 
beheve that you’ve heard that story, but I wasn’t playmg 
for myself, but for the sake of the kids, because they 
couldnt think up anything by themselves But they’re 
always tellmg silly stones round here I can tell you that 

the people m this town are mterested m nothing but 
gossip ” 

So what if you were playmg for your own amuse- 
ment'?” 

It makes a difference— You wouldn’t be playmg 
horses, would you*?” 

Look at It this way,” smiled Alyosha “Grown-up peo- 
ple, for instance, go to the theatre, where all sorts of 
^ place on the stage, sometimes there are 

robbers and fightmg-well, isn’t it the same thmg, m its 
own way, of course"? And youngsters playmg at coppers 
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and robbers during playtime is also the beginnmg of some 
art, an awakenmg need of art m a young soul, and such 
games are quite often much better than theatrical perfor- 
mances, the only difference being that people go to the 
theatre to see the actors, while here the young people 
themselves are the actors But that’s only natural ” 
“You thmk so*? Is that really your opmion*^” Kolya 
asked, looking mtently at him “You know, you’ve put 
quite an mterestmg idea across I’ll think it over when 
I get home I must say I knew that one could learn some- 
thing from you I’ve come to learn from you, Karama- 
zov,” concluded Kolya m a voice full of deep feelmg 
“And I from you,” smiled Alyosha, pressing his hand 
Kolya was extremely pleased with Alyosha What 
struck him most was that Alyosha treated him as an equal 
and spoke to him as though he were “quite grown up” 
“I’U show you a trick or two presently, Karamazov, 
a sort of theatncal performance, too,” he laughed ner- 
vously “That’s what I’ve come for ” 

“Let’s go m first to the landlady’s, on the left That’s 
where the boys leave their overcoats, because it’s a small 
room and it’s hot m there ” 

“Oh, but I’m only going m for a moment I won’t take 
my overcoat off Perezvon will stay here m the pas- 
sageway and he doggo /<;?, Perezvon, he doggo' You 
see, he’s dead now I’ll go m and look round first and 
then FU whistle to him at the right moment and you’ll see 
he’ll dash m like mad I must see, though, that Smurov 
doesn’t forget to open the door at the right moment I’ll 
arrange it all, and you’ll see my tnck-” 

V 

AT ILYUSHA’S BEDSIDE 
Already famdiar to us, the room retired Captam Snegi- 
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ryov’s family lived m was at the moment both stuffy and 
full of visitors Several boys had come to see Ilyusha that 
day and though all of them, like Smurov, were prepared to 
deny that Alyosha had brought them and Ilyusha together 
in reconciliation, that was precisely the case The skill he 
had displayed in this consisted simply m his having got 
them and Ilyusha together one by one, without any maw- 
kish sentimentality, as though with no particular design, 
but by sheer chance, as it were, and to Ilyusha, it brought 
great relief from his suffenng When he saw the almost 
tender affection and sympathy shown to him by all these 
boys, his former enemies, he was deeply moved Krasot- 
km alone was missmg, a heavy weight on his heart The 
bitterest of all Ilyusha’s bitter memories was perhaps the 
episode with Krasotkin, his only friend and protector, 
whom he had attacked with a knife That was also the 
opinion of the clever httle boy Smurov, who was the first 
to make it up with Ilyusha But Krasotkm himself, when 
Smurov hmted to him that Alyosha would like to see him 
“on a certam matter” at once cut him short and put an 
end to the approach, instructing Smurov to tell “Karama- 
zov” that he knew best what to do and wanted no advice 
from anyone , if he came to see Ilyusha, he himself knew 
when to do so because he had his “own reasons” That 
had been about a fortmght before that Sunday, which was 
why Alyosha had not gone to see him as he had mtended 
However, though he waited, he did send Smurov to Kra- 
sotkm agam on two occasions, but each time Krasotkm 
had met him with a most determmed and curt refusal, 
making it quite clear to Alyosha that if the latter were to 
come m person he, Krasotkm, would never go to see 
Il)aisha and that he did not want to be bothered any 
more Up to the very last day, Smurov had no idea that 
Kolya had made up his mmd to come to Ilyusha’s that 
moramg, and it was only the evenmg before that Kolya, 
on partmg from Smurov, told him brusquely to expect 
him the next mormng, because he’d hke to go to the Sne- 
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giryovs with him, but that he was not to tell anyone about 
his commg, as he wanted the call to come as a surprise 
Smurov obeyed his instructions He had gamed the idea 
of retummg the lost dog Zhuchka from some words 
dropped casually by Krasotkm, to the effect that “they’re 
a lot of silly asses, all of them, not to have found the dog, 
if It’s alive” But when Smurov, takmg advantage of 
a favourable opportumty, timidly hinted at his surmise 
about the dog, j^asotkm flew mto a temble rage “Do 
you think I’m such an ass as to go lookmg for somebody 
else’s dog all over the town when I’ve got my Perezvon*? 
And could anyone really believe that a dog could be ahve 
after swaUowmg a pm*? Sloppy sentimentality, that’s what 
it is’” 

Meanwhile, Ilyusha had been confined to his little bed 
m the comer of the room, under the icons, for close on 
a fortnight He had not been to school ever since the inci- 
dent when he had met Alyosha and bitten his finger As 
a matter of fact, he had fallen ill the same day, though for 
a month afterwards he managed to get up occasionally 
and walk about the room and the passageway But at last 
he grew so weak that he could not take a step without aid 
from his father The latter was tembly anxious about 
him, he even gave up drinking and was almost out of his 
mmd with fear that his boy might die Often, especially 
after takmg his boy for a walk round the room on his 
arm and puttmg him to bed agam, he would suddenly 
dash out mto the passageway and, with his forehead 
pressed agamst the wall, m a dark comer, he would burst 
mto wailmg sobs, which shook his body and which he sti- 
fled lest his boy hear them 
On retummg to the room, he usually began doing 
somethmg to amuse and comfort his precious boy, telling 
him tales or amusmg stones, or mimickmg aU sorts of 
funny pieople he had happened to meet, even imitatmg the 
funny howls or cnes of animals But Il)aisha hated to see 
his father puUmg faces and clowning Though the boy did 
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his best not to show how much he disliked it, he was 
pamfuliy aware of his father’s humiliating position m 
society and the memory of the “tow-beard” and of that 
“awful day” kept recurring time and again m his mmd 
Nina, Ilyusha’s quiet, gentle, crippled sister, also dishked 
seeing her father playing the fool ^s eldest sister Varvara 
Nikolayevna had long departed to St Petersburg to 
resume her studies at the university), but his half-witted 
mother was vastly amused and lauded happily when her 
husband began mimickmg someone or pulhng all sorts of 
funny faces That was the only thmg that would cheer her 
up, for the rest of the time she was always grumbhng and 
complammg that she had been forgotten, no one had any 
respect for her. her feelings were bemg hurt, and the like 
But she, too, seemed to have changed completely during 
the last few days she kept looking into the comer of the 
room where Ilyusha lay, and seemed lost m thought She 
was less talkative and quieter and if she started crying, she 
did so softly, so as not to be heard. Snegiryov noticed the 
change m her with bitter bewilderment At first, she dis- 
liked the boys’ coming, which made her angry, but later 
their merry cnes and stones began to amuse her and she 
came to like them so much that she would have become 
tembly depressed if they had stopped commg When the 
children began tellmg some story or playmg games, she 
would laugh and clap her hands She would caU some of 
them to herself and fass them, becommg particularly fond 
of Smurov As for Snegiryov, the appearance of the 
children who had come to cheer up Ilyusha filled his heart 
with rapturous dehght from the very outset, and he now 
even hoped that Ilyusha would get over lus depression 
and perhaps soon recover Up to the last few days, he 
never doubted for a moment that, despite his anxiety for 
Ilyusha, his boy would suddenly get weU He would meet 
the little visitors with reverence, he followed them about, 
waited upon them, was ready to give them a nde on his 
back and actually did so, but Il3msha did not like those 
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games and they were given up He began buymg presents 
for them, ginger-bread and nuts, gave them tea and but- 
tered their sandwiches It should be noted that he had 
plenty of money all the time He had accepted the two 
hundred roubles from Katerina Ivanovna just as Alyosha 
had predicted Later, on learmng more about their cir- 
cumstances and Ilyusha’s illness, she called on them her- 
self, made the acquamtance of the family and even suc- 
ceeded in charming the captain’s half-witted wife After 
that, she was lavish in her acts of kindness, and Snegiryov 
himself, temfied at the thought that his boy might die, 
pocket^ his former pride, and humbly accepted her alms 
All this time. Dr Herzenstube, called in by Katenna 
Ivanovna, came to see the patient punctually every other 
day, but his visits were of hkle avail, though he kept dos- 
mg him with medicmes But on that day, that is to say, on 
Sunday mommg, a new doctor was bemg expected, 
a famous Moscow speciahst Katenna Ivanovna had sent 
for him for a large fee -not for Ilyusha, but with some 
other purpose, of which more wiU be said later and m 
due course, but as he had come, she asked him to see 
Ilyusha, too, and Snegiryov had been told to expect him 
He had not the shghtest idea that Kolya Krasotkin would 
be callmg, although he had long wished that the boy, who 
had caused so much torment to his son, would come at 
last At the moment Krasotkm opened the door and came 
mto the room, all of them, Snegiryov and the boys, 
crowded round Ilyusha’s bed, exammmg the tmy mastiff 
puppy which had just been brought It had only been 
bom the day before, though Snegiryov had bespoken it 
a week ago in order to comfort and amuse Ilyusha, who 
was still pimng for the vamshed and, of course, now dead 
Zhuchka Ilyusha, who had heard three days before that 
he was to be given a puppy, and no ordinary one, but 
a mastiff puppy (which was, of course, tembly impor- 
tant), was anxious to spare Ins father’s feelings and pi^ 
tended to be pleased with the gift, but his father and the 
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boys could not help noticing that the new puppy merely 
stirred up more violently m his little heart memories of 
the hapless Zhuchka he had so tormented The puppy lay 
moving about restlessly beside him, and he, smiling pam- 
fully, stroked it with his thin, pale, wasted httle hand It 
was evident that he hked the puppy, but -it wasn’t 
Zhuchka Z3iuchka was not there* If he could have had 
both Zhuchka and the puppy, he would have been quite 
happy* 

“Here’s Krasotkm !” one of the boys, who was the first 
to see him enter, cned suddenly His coming caused 
a general stir and the boys parted and stood at either side 
of the bed, so that he had a fuU view of Ilyusha Snegir- 
yov ran eagerly to meet Kolya 

“Do come m, do— we’re so glad you’ve come*” he 
mumbled “Ilyusha, Mr. Krasotkin has come to see 
you-” 

But Krasotkm, shakmg hands \sdth him hurriedly, at 
once showed his good manners. He first of all turned to 
Mrs Snegiryov. who was sittmg m her arm-chair (and 
who was, at the moment highly displeased with the boys, 
grumblmg that their standmg between her and Ilyusha’s 
bed prevented her from seeing the puppy) and very cour- 
teously scraped a foot and bowed to her and, then, tum- 
mg to Nma, he made her, as a lady, a similar bow This 
act of courtesy produced a most favourable impression on 
the half-witted lady 

One can at once recognise a well-brought-up young 
man, she said aloud, spreadmg her hands “Qmte unlike 
our other visitors, who come in on top of each other ” 
Surely not on top of each other. Mother* You can’t 
mean that!” Snegiryov murmured affectionately, but a ht- 
tle apprehensive of how “Mother” might behave further 
That s the way they come ndmg m They jump on 
each other’s backs m the passageway and prance m pick- 
a-back, and this m a respectable family , too* What 
strange wsitors*” 
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“But who came riding m hke that, Mother *7 Who*^” 
“Why, that boy there came m today on that one’s back, 
and this on that one’s-” 

But Kolya was already standmg at Ilyusha’s bedside 
The sick boy, who had turned visibly pale, sat up and 
looked at him intently Kolya had not seen lus former ht- 
tle fnend for two months and stood struck by what he 
saw he could never have imagmed that he would see such 
a wasted yellow face, such feverishly bummg eyes, which 
seemed suddenly to have grown so huge, and such thin little 
hands He observed with mournful surprise that Il5aisha 
was breathmg so heavily and rapidly, with his hps so 
parched He stepped close to him, held out a hand and, 
almost overcome with confusion, said 
“Well, old man,- how are you'^” 

But his voice failed him, his jauntmess all gone, his face 
seemed to twitch suddenly, and the comers of his hps qui- 
vered Ilyusha smiled ruefully at him, still unable to utter 
a word Kolya suddenly raised his hand and for some rea- 
son stroked Ilyusha’s hair 

“It’U be all nght’” he murmured softly to him, perhaps 
to cheer him up but possibly because he did not know 
what to say For a moment they were sdent again 
“Hullo* “V^at’s that‘s A new puppy?” Kolya asked sud- 
denly m a most unfeelmg voice 

“Ye-es*” replied Ilyusha m a long whisper, gaspmg for 
breath 

“A black nose, which means that it’ll be aggressive -a 
good watchdog,” Kolya observed gravely and firmly, as 
though the puppy and its black nose were all-important 
In fact, he was still trymg hard not to burst into tears 
“like a cry-baby”, and copmg very poorly “Yes, you’ll 
have to keep it on a cham when it grows up I’m sure of 
that ” 

‘It’ll be a huge dog*” one of the boys cried 
“Of course, it’s a mastiff He’ll be enormous, as big as 
that, hke a calf,” several small voices cned all at once 
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“As big as a calf, as big as a real calf” Snegiryov said, 
rushing up “I got one like that on purpose A very fierce 
one, and his parents are also huge and fierce, as high as 
that from the floor -Do sit down here, on the bed beside 
Ilyusha, or here on the bench I’m glad you’ve come 
We’ve been expecting you for a long time -Have you 
come with Mr Karamazov 
Krasotkm sat down at the foot of the bed Though he 
may have given thought, while on his way, to how he 
would broach the conversation, he did not know how to 
begin 

“No -I’ve come with Perezvon-I’ve got a dog now- 
Perezvon A Slavic name It’s waiting for me outside the 
door I have only to whistle -and it will dash m I, too, 
have brought a dog, old man,” he turned suddenly to 
Ilyusha “Remember Zhuchka*?” he suddenly asked, flab- 
bergastmg Ilyusha 

Ilyusha’s little face quivered and he gave Kolya an 
agonised look Alyosha, standmg at the door, frowned 
and signalled stealthily to Kolya not to speak of Zhuchka, 
but Kolya did not or would not pay any attention 
“W-where is -Zhuchka'^” Ilyusha asked in a broken 
voice 

“Well, old man, your Zhuchka’s disappeared' Your 
Zhuchka’s done for'” 

Ilyusha said nothmg, but just looked very intently at 
Kolya again Alyosha, having caught Kolya’s eye, agam 
signalled to him vigorously, but Kolya agam looked away, 
pretendmg not to have noticed 

“Must have gone off somewhere to die -of course, after 
such a meal '” Kolya went on pitilessly, and yet for some 
reason he seemed breathless himself “But I’ve got Perez- 
von-a Slavic name I’ve brought it to you-” 

“I don’t want it'” Ilyusha said suddenly 
“No, no, you must see it— It will amuse you I brought 
it on purpose— he’s as shaggy as the other one— You 
won’t object to my callmg m my dog, will you, ma’am “7” 
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he suddenly turned to Mrs Sneguyov with quite inexphc- 
able agitation 

“I don’t want it, I don’t want it'” Ilyusha cned with 
a catch m his voice There was reproach m his eyes 
“Perhaps you’d better-” Snegiryov said, suddenly 
jumping up from the chest by the wall, on which he had 
been sittmg, “you’d better -er- perhaps some other tune, 
sir,” he murmured But Kolya, m humed persistence, sud- 
denly shouted to Smurov “Smurov, open the door'” and 
blew his whistle, the moment it was opened, Perezvon 
came boundmg mto the room 
“Jump, Perezvon, jump' Beg, beg'” bawled Kolya, 
jumping up from the bed Rising on its hind legs, the dog 
stood erect m front of Ilyusha’s bed Then somethmg no 
one had expected happened Ilyusha started, lurched for- 
ward violently, bent over Perezvon and looked at it 
speechlessly 

“But it’s-Zhuchka'” he suddenly cried m a voice 
breakmg with suffenng and joy 
“And who did you think it was*?” Krasotkm yelled with 
all his might m a ringing, happy voice and, bendmg over 
the dog, hfted him up to Ilyusha 
“Look, old man, you see he’s blind m one eye and its 
left ear is tom, exactly as you described to me That’s 
how I identified it' I found it almost on the same day 
Didn’t take me any time at all You see, it did not belong 
to anyone, to anyone'” he kept explammg, tummg 
quickly to Snegiryov, to Mrs Snegiryov, to Alyosha, and 
then back agam to Ilyusha “It was living in Fedotov’s 
back-yard Made its home there, but they didn’t feed it It 
was a stray dog, it must have run away from some vil- 
lage— So I found it— You see, old man, it didn’t swallow 
your piece of bread after all If it had, it would most cer- 
tamly have died Most certainly' So it must have spat it 
out, smce it’s still ahve You didn’t notice it Well, it did 
spit It out, but pncked its tongue -that’s why it squealed 
It ran away yelping, and you thought that it had swal- 
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lowed It It could not help squealing loudly, for the inside 
of a dog’s mouth is very tender -much tenderer than 
a man’s, much tenderer’’’ Kolya kept exclaimmg frantic- 
ally, with burning face and beammg with delight 
Ilyusha could find no words He gazed open-mouthed 
at Kolya with his big eyes, which seemed almost to start 
out of their sockets, and was white as a sheet And if only 
the wholly unsuspectmg Krasotkm knew what a devastat- 
mg effect such a moment might have on the sick boy’s 
condition, nothmg would have induced him to play such 
a tnck on him. But Alyosha was perhaps the only person 
m the room who reahsed that As for Snegiryov, he 
seemed to have been transformed mto a httle boy himself 
“Zliuchka'^ So this is Zhuchka?” he cried bhssfuUy 
“Ilyusha, darlmg, this is Zhuchka, your Zhuchka' 
Mother, look- this is Zhuchka'” He was almost m tears 
“And I never guessed'” Smurov cned regretfully “Well 
done Krasotkm' I said he’d find Zliuchka and he has'” 
“He’s found it'” some other boy put m joyfully 
“Well done, Krasotkm'” a third voice rang out 
“Well done, well done all the boys cned and began to 
clap their hands 

“But wait, wait,” Krasotkm tried to make himself 
heard above the dm, “let me teU you how it all happened 
You see, the whole pomt is how it happened -that’s the 
most important thmg' I found it, took it home, hid it at 
once, locked it up and showed it to no one up to the last 
day Only Smurov found it out a fortmght ago, but 
I made him beheve that it was Perezvon and he never 
guessed And m my free time I taught it all sorts of tncks 
You should see the tncks it knows' You see, old man, 

I taught it everythmg so as to brmg you a dog well 
tramed and m fine condition and to be able to say to you, 
‘See, old man, what your Zhuchka looks like now'’ You 
haven’t got a piece of meat, have you'^' He’ll show you 
a tnck that’U simply make you die of laughter Just a httle 
bit of meat -haven’t you got any*?” 
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Snegiryov rushed across the passageway towards the 
landlady’s kitchen where their cooking, too, was done 
Not to waste precious tune, Kolya, in desperate haste, 
shouted to Perezvon “Doggo*” TTie dog spun round and 
lay motionless on his back, all four paws in the air The 
boys laughed and Ilyusha watched with the same agonised 
smile It was “Mother”, however, who most liked the way 
the dog “died” She burst out laughing, and began snap- 
pmg her fingers and callmg “Perezvon* Perezvon’” 
“He won’t get up for an)dhmg m the world, not for 
anything m the world,” cned Kolya, tnumphantly and 
with justified pnde “You can shout as much as you hke, 
but if I call it’ll be up m a jiffy Iqi, Perezvon*” 
The dog jumped up and began boundmg about, yelpmg 
with dehght Snegiryov ran m with a piece of boiled beef 
“It’s not hot, IS it*^” Kolya mquired hastily and m 
a busmess-hke tone of voice, takmg the meat “No, it 
isn’t You see, dogs don’t hke their food hot Now then, 
watch all of you, watch, Ilyusha, old man, come on, why 
don’t you watch*? I’ve brought it here, and you aren’t 
even lookmg’” 

The new trick consisted in makmg the dog stand pat, 
with his nose thrust forward, and puttmg the temptmg bit 
of meat on its nose The poor dog had to stand motion- 
less, with the piece of meat on its nose, for as long as his 
master chose to keep it like that, even for as long as half 
an hour if need be But Perezvon was kept thus for only 
a few seconds 

“Take it*” cned Kolya, and the piece of meat hterally 
flew from Perezvon’s nose mto its mouth The audience, 
of course, expressed their surpnse and admiration 
“And did you actually stay away aU this time only 
because you wanted to tram the dog*?” Alyosha cried m 
mvoluntary reproach 

“Yes, just because of that,” Kolya cned most m- 
genuously “I wanted to show it at its best*” 

“Perezvon* Perezvon*” Il5nisha called suddenly, snap- 
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pmg his thin little fingers to attract the dog’s attention 
“That’s quite all nght Let it jump on the bed Iqi, Pere- 
zvon*” Kolya slapped the bed with the palm of his hand 
and Perezvon flew to Ilyusha hke an arrow Ilyusha impe- 
tuously threw both his arms round the dog’s head, and 
Perezvon m a flash began to hck his cheek Ilyusha clung 
to It, stretched himself out m the bed and hid his face 
from everybody m its shaggy coat 

“Oh dear, oh dear*” Snegiryov kept exclaiming 
Kolya again sat down on the bed near Ilyusha 
“Ilyusha, here’s something else I’ve got to show you 
I’ve brought you a httle cannon Remember I was telhng 
you about it and you said, ‘Oh, how I’d love to see it*’ 
Well, I’ve brought it along” 

And Kolya hurriedly pulled his bronze cannon out of 
his satchel He was in such a hurry because he was feeling 
so happy at any other time he would have waited for the 
impression created by Perezvon to wear off, but now he 
was too impatient to give thought to such thmgs “You’re 
happy as it is, so I’ll make you happier still*” He himself 
was absolutely dehghted 

“I spied this thmg out for you long ago at the civil 
servant Morozov’s house It’s for you, old man, for you 
alone He had no use for it He got it from his 
brother So I exchanged it for a book from my father’s 
bookcase Mohammed’s Relative, or Salutary Folly The 
book came out in Moscow a hundred years ago, when 
there was no censorship -and Morozov has a great 
liking for such thmgs He thanked me for it too-” 
Kolya was holdmg the httle cannon m his hand for all 
to see and admire Ilyusha sat up and, his nght arm stiU 
round Perezvon, gazed m admiration at the toy The 
effect produced reached its peak when Kolya declared 
that he had some powder with him, and that he could fire 
the gun at once “if it won’t frighten the ladies” Mrs Sne- 
giryov at once asked to be allowed to look closer at the 
toy, and her request was immediately granted She liked 
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the cannon with its wheels very much, and began rolling it 
about in her lap Asked whether she would mind its 
bemg fired, she gave her full consent at once, without, m- 
cidentally, the least idea of what she had been asked 
Kolya showed them the powder and shot Snegiryov, as 
a former military man, loaded it himself, pnmmg it with 
a mmute quantity of powder, and askmg that the shot be 
put aside for another time The cannon was placed on the 
floor, Its muzzle pomting towards an empty part of the 
room, three grams of powder were put mto the touchhole 
and a match was apphed to it The report that followed 
was absolutely magnificent Mrs Snegiryov started, but at 
once laughed with joy The boys looked m speechless 
tnumph, but the happiest of them all was Snegiryov as he 
looked at Ilyusha Kolya picked up the gun and immediate- 
ly made a gift of it to Ilyusha, together with the powder 
and shot 

“It’s for you, for you*” he repeated overflowmg with 
happmess “Fve had it ready for you a long time ” 
“Oh let me have it* You’d better give me the httle 
gun*” Mrs Snegiryov began beggmg like a small child 
Her face was expressive of piteous anxiety for fear that 
she mi^t not get it Kolya felt embarrassed Snegiryov 
fidgeted agitatedly 

“Darlmg Mother, darlmg Mother,” he cned, runnmg 
up to her, “the httle cannon is yours, yours, but let 
Ilyusha have it now, because it was given to him, but it’s 
yours aU the same Ilyusha will always let you play with 
It It will be yours and his, yours and his-” 

“No, I don’t want it to be mine and his,” “darlmg 
Mother” went on, on the verge of tears “I want it to be 
all my own and not Ilyusha’s*” 

“Keep It, Mother, keep it*” Ilyusha cned “Krasotkin, 
may I give it to Mother*^” he asked tummg imploringly to 
Krasotkin, as though afraid to hurt his feelmgs by givmg 
his present to someone else 

“Of course, you may*” Krasotkm at once agreed, and 
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taking the little cannon from Ilyusha, he handed it himself 
with a pohte bow to Mrs Snegiryov, who was so over- 
come that she burst mto tears 

“Dear Ilyusha really loves his mother,” she exclaimed 
deeply moved, and at once began rolling the gun about 
m her lap 

“Darling Mother, let me kiss your hand,” her husband 
rushed up to her and at once did so 

“And this kmd-hearted boy is the nicest young man 
here’” said the grateful lady, pomtmg to Kolya 

“And rU get you as much powder as you like, Ilyusha 
We make the powder ourselves now Borovikov knows 
how to make it twenty-four parts of saltpetre, ten of sul- 
phur, and six of birchwood charcoal, it’s mixed together, 
and well pounded Water is added to make a paste, which 
is stramed through a fine sieve and the gunpowder is 
ready ” 

“Smurov has told me about your powder already,” said 
Ilyusha, “but Daddy says it’s not real powder ” 

“Not reaD” Kolya reddened “Well, it bums all nght 
I don’t know, though-” 

“No sir, I didn’t mean that,” Snegiryov rushed up sud- 
denly with a guilty expression “It’s quite true I said that 
powder was not made hke that, but that’s nothmg It can 
be made hke that, too ” 

“I don’t know I suppose you should know better We 
ht some m an earthenware jar and it burnt beautifully It 
all burnt away, leavmg only a httle ash behmd But that 
was only paste but if we’d put it through a stramer- How- 
ever, you know better I don’t know -Have you heard 
that Bulkm’s father gave him a hidmg for our powder‘d” 
he said tummg suddenly to Ilyusha 

“I have,” replied Ilyusha, who was hstemng to Kolya 
with immense mterest and dehght 

“We’d made a whole bottle of powder and he kept it 
under his bed His father saw it You could have blown us 
up, he said And he thrashed him on the spot He was 
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going to lodge a cximplaint against me at the Gymnasium 
He’s no longer allowed to go about with me No one is 
allowed to go about with me Smurov isn’t allowed to, 
either I’ve got a bad name with everyone They say I’m 
a ‘desperate chap’,” Kolya smiled contemptuously “It all 
began with the railway mcident” 

“Oh, we’ve heard all about that happemng, too*” cned 
Snegiryov “How could you he still there between the 
rails'? And weren’t you at all afraid, lymg there under the 
tram*? Weren’t you scared*?” 

The captain was buttenng up to Kolya 
“N-not particularly,” Kolya rephed nonchalantly “It’s 
that damned goose that damaged my reputation more 
than anything else,” he went on, tummg to Ilyusha agam 
But though he tried to look nonchalant, he could not 
quite control his excitement and seemed to have difficulty 
m mamtammg his tone 

“Oh, yes, I heard about the goose, too*” Ilyusha 
laughed, his face beammg “They told me, but I didn’t 
quite understand Did you really have to appear m 
court*?” 

“Oh, It was a most stupid and tnflmg matter but, as 
usual, they made a mountam out of a molehill,” Kolya 
began casually “I was just walkmg across the market 
square one day when some geese were driven m I stopped 
to look at them Suddenly I noticed a fellow, Vishnyakov 
by name— he’s workmg as an errand-boy at Plotnikov’s 
now-lookmg at me ‘What are you lookmg at the geese 
for?’ I looked at him a round, stupid face, the silly ass 
must be twenty But you know, I never have anythmg to 
say agamst the common people I hke to be with them- 
We’ve lagged behmd the common people, that s 
obvious -I beheve you’re laughmg, Karamazov*?” 

“Good Lord, no. I’m hstemng to you with great inter- 
est,” Alyosha rephed with a most good-humoured air, and 
the suspicious Kolya was at once reassured 

“My theory, Karamazov, is clear and simple,” he again 
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burned on at once happily ‘‘I believe in the common peo- 
ple and Fm always glad to do them justice, but without 
pampenng them -that goes without saying -But I was 
talking about the goose, wasn’t P Well, then, so I turned 
to that fool and answered ‘Fm trying to think what the 
goose IS thinkmg about ’ He stared at me quite stupidly 
‘And what is the goose thinking about he asked ‘Well, 
you see,’ I said, ‘there’s a cart full of oats The oats are 
droppmg out of the sack and the goose has stretched its 
neck nght out under the wheel and is pecking at the 
grams- see ‘I see it all nght,’ he said ‘Very well,’ I said 
‘Now if we push the cart a wee bit fonvard, the wheel will 
snap the goose’s neck, won’t it'^’ ‘Indeed it will,* he said, 
a gnn of dehght spreadmg over his face ‘Well, then,’ 
I said, ‘come on, my lad, let’s do it’’ ‘Let’s,’ he said And 
It didn’t take us long to fix it He took up a stand on the 
qmet at the bndle while I stood from the side to shoo the 
goose The owner was busy elsewhere at the time, talking 
to someone, so that I didn’t have to guide the goose at 
all It just stretched out its neck for the oats under the 
cart, straight under the wheel I gave the fellow a wink 
and c-crack, the goose’s neck was snapped in half* It so 
happened that we were noticed at that very moment by 
some peasants, who raised an outcry ‘You done that on 
purpose*’ they yelled. ‘No, I didn’t ’ ‘Yes, you did*’ Well, 
so they clamoured ‘Have him hauled to the Justice of the 
Peace *’ they cned They took me along too ‘You were m it 
too,’ they shouted ‘You were helpmg him* The whole 
market-place knows you*’ And you know,” Kolya added, 
with some pnde, “all the market people do know me for 
some reason So we all went off to the court and they 
took the goose with them, too The young fellow got the 
wmd up and began to blubber for all he was worth, just 
like a peasant woman The man m charge of the geese 
kept shouting ‘They could destroy any number of geese 
that way*’ WeU, of course, there were witnesses The Jus- 
tice of the Peace dealt with the matter m no time The 
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owner was to be paid a rouble for his goose and the fel- 
low was to keep the goose and warned not to play such 
tncks again The young fellow kept complaining like some 
peasant woman Tt wasn’t me,’ he said, ‘it’s him who 
talked me mto it,’ and he pomted to me I rephed very 
coolly that I hadn’t suggested anything to him but had 
merely expressed the basic idea, and had spoken in the 
abstract The Justice of the Peace, Nefedov, first smiled 
and then grew angry with himself at once for having done 
so ‘I shall at once report you to your school authonties,’ 
he said to me, ‘so that you won’t go m for such theones 
m future, but will sit at your books and do your lessons ’ 
Well, he didn’t report me to the school authonties , it was 
said m jest But the news did get round, even to the au- 
thorities, who have long ears, you see ' Our classics master, 
Kolbasmkov, was particularly outraged, but Dardanelov 
got me off agam Kolbasmkov is funous with all of us, 
the silly ass You know, Ilyusha, he’s just got mamed 
Got a dowry of a thousand roubles from the Mikhailovs, 
and his bride is as ugly as sm The boys m the third class 
at once made up an epigram on the occasion 

Astounding news has reached the class 

Even in marriage he's been an ass 

and so on It’s very funny, I’ll show it to you later I have 
nothmg against Dardanelov he’s a man of some leammg 
Yes, most decidedly, of some leammg I respect such men, 
and not only because he got me off-” 

“But you got him trippmg about who founded Troy, 
Smurov suddenly put m, decidedly proud of Krasotkin at 
the moment He was particularly pleased with the story 
about the goose 

“Did you really*^” Snegiryov exclaimed, flatteringly 
“You mean about who founded Troy‘s Yes, we heard how 
you’d scored off Eim Ilyusha told me about it at the 
time-” 

“He knows an awful lot. Daddy, he knows more than 
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any of us!” Ilyusha, too, put in “He only pretends to be 
like that, but he’s first in all subjects-” 

Ilyusha gave Kolya a look of ineffable happiness 
“Oh, that thing about Troy was all nonsense,” Kolya 
said with dignified modesty “I consider the matter of no 
importance whatever ” He had by that time completely 
resumed his usual tone, though he was still a little unea^ 
he realised that he was all worked up and that, for in- 
stance, he had told the story about the goose with some- 
what too httle self-restraint, while Alyosha had been silent 
all the time and had looked grave The proud boy was 
beginning to feel uncomfortable Had Alyosha been silent 
because he despised him and because he thought that he, 
Kolya, was expectmg praise from him'? If he dared to 
thmJc anything of the kmd, he, Kolya, would - 

“I think the matter of no importance whatever’” he 
snapped, agam with some pride. 

“But I know who founded Troy,” a boy, who had not 
yet spoken a word put in quite unexpectedly He was 
a good-lookmg boy of eleven, called Kartashov, a shy and 
reticent boy, who was sittmg at the door Kolya gave him 
a look of dignified surprise Indeed, the question of the 
founders of Troy had become a mystery to all the boys at 
the school, the key to which was contamed m the Smarag- 
dov book, which no one but Kolya possessed On one 
occasion, however, while Kolya’s back was turned, Kar- 
tashov quickly opened Kolya’s book and at once found 
the passage about the foimders of Troy This had taken 
place long ago, but he was somehow too embarrassed to 
brmg himself to declare that he, too, knew who had found 
Troy He was afraid of what might come to pass and that 
Kolya might somehow put his nose out of jomt But now 
he just could not resist the temptation to speak Besides, 
he had wanted to for a long tune 

“Well, who did found it*?” Kolya asked, turning to him 
with arrogant condescension He had understood from the 
look on Kartashov’s face that the boy really knew the 
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answer, and, of course, immediately decided how he 
would react A certam dissonance had come mto the over- 
all atmosphere 

“Troy was founded by Teucer, Dardanus, Ihas, and 
Troas,” came the pat reply, the boy blushmg so violently 
that it was pitiful to see All eyes were fixed on him for 
a whole mmute, and then suddenly, turned to Kolya, who 
contmued to eye the audacious boy from head to foot 
with disdainful composure 

“What do you mean by calhng them the founders'^” he 
finally deigned to retort “And what, generally speakmg, 
does the foundation of a city or a state mean*? Did they 
actually lay a brick each‘s” 

Some laughter ensued, makmg the poor boy turn from 
pink to crimson He made no reply, and was on the 
verge of tears Kolya kept him m suspense for a whole 
mmute 

“To talk of such histoncal events as the foundmg of 
a nation,” he went on mcisively m an mstructive tone, 
“you should first reahse what is meant Incidentally, I, for 
one, attach no significance to such old wives’ tales, and 
don’t think very highly of world history,” he added 
casually, this time addressmg no one m particular 

“World history ‘7” Snegiryov mquired almost m alarm 

“Yes, world history, which is nothmg but the study of 
man’s folhes Maths and natural science are the only sub- 
jects I hold m esteem,” said Kolya self-assertively with 
a glance at Alyosha, whose opmion alone he feared But 
Alyosha kept silent aild grave Had he spoken, that would 
have ended the matter, but he was sdent and “his silence 
may speak of his contempt”, which made Kolya more and 
more worked up 

“Agam, the classical languages we have to learn it’s 
sheer madness, nothmg more— You seem to disagree with 
me agam, Karamazov, don’t you*^” 

“I do,” Alyosha smiled restramedly 

“If you want to know my opmion, the teaching of the 
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classical languages is a police measure That’s the only 
reason why they’ve been introduced,” Kolya said grad- 
ually becoming breathless again “They were introduced 
because they are bonng and blunt the mind Thmgs were 
as dry as dust even before, so what had to be done to 
make them even more bormg*? They were meaningless 
before, so what had to be done to make them even worse 
That was why the classical languages were thought up 
That’s my full opmion of them which I’ll never change, 
I hope,” Kolya concluded sharply, two red spots appear- 
ing on his cheeks 

“That’s true’” Smurov, who had been listenmg atten- 
tively, assented suddenly, with rmgmg conviction 
“And yet he’s top at Latm himself’” a boy shouted 
“Yes, Dad, he says that and yet he’s first m is class at 
Latm,” Ilyusha, too, chimed m 
“So what 2” Kolya thought it fit to speak, though the 
praise was pleasant to him “I swot Latin because I have 
to, and because I promised Mother to do well at school 
Anythmg one does is worth doing well, but at bottom 
I have the utmost contempt for classical studies and all 
that tommy rot -You don’t agree, Karamazov, do you*^” 
“But why tommy rot?” Alyosha smiled agam 
“Why, all the classics have been translated into all lan- 
guages, so it’s not for classical studies that Latm is taught, 
but as a pohce measure designed to stimt the development 
of our mmds That’s why it’s all so low-down 
“But where have you learned aU this‘s” Alyosha cned at 
last, with a look of surpnse 

“First of all, I’m qmte capable of understandmg it 
myself without bemg taught, and, secondly, let me tell yon 
that Kolbasmkov himself said to the third form what 
I said just now about the classics having been trans- 
lated-” 

“The doctor’s come’” Nma, who had been silent all the 
time, cned suddenly 

And mdeed, Madame Khokhlakov’s carnage drove up 
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to the gate Snegiryov, who had been expecting the doc- 
tor all morning, rushed out to meet him Mrs Snegiryov 
sat up, straightened her dress and assumed a dignified air 
Alyosha went up to Ilyusha and adjusted his pillows, with 
Nma watchmg anxiously from her arm-chair The boys 
made a hurried departure, some of them prormsmg to 
come again m the evenmg Kolya called Perezvon, and the 
dog jumped off the bed 

“I won’t be leavmg,” Kolya said humedly to Ilyusha 
“rU wait m the passageway and come back when the doc- 
tor has gone I’ll be back with Perezvon ” 

But the doctor was already on his way m-an impor- 
tant-lookmg figure m a bearskin coat, with long, dark 
side-whiskers and a blue close-shaven chm On crossing 
the threshold, he suddenly stopped, as though taken 
aback, probably imagmmg that he had come to the wrong 
address “What’s this? Where am I?” he muttered, with- 
out removmg his fur coat and his sealskm cap with its 
peak of the same fur The crowded room, its poverty, the 
washing hanging on a Ime m a comer of the room, dis- 
concerted him Snegiryov was bowmg low to him 
“This IS the place, sir,” he murmured obsequiously 
“It’s here, sir, you were supposed to come, to my house, 
sir-” 

“Sne-gir-yov?” the doctor said in a loud and dignified 
voice “And you Mr Snegiryov?” 

“Yes, sir That’s me, sir ” 

“Oh'” 

The doctor cast another disdainful glance about the 
room and threw off his fur-coat The high decoration 
round his neck flashed for all to see Snegiryov snatched 
up the fur coat, and the doctor took off his cap 
“Where’s the patient?” he asked peremptorily, m a loud 
voice 
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VI 

PRECOCITY 

“What do you think the doctor will say to him*^” Kolya 
asked rapidly “What a nasty dial he has, though, don’t 
you think*? I simply loathe medicme’” 

“Ilyusha will die,” Alyosha replied sadly “I feel certain 
he will ” 

“They’re all quacks ^ Medicine’s a fraud’ Tm glad, 
though, to have met you, Karamazov I’ve wanted to 
meet you for a long time I’m only sorry we had to meet 
on such a sad occasion-” 

Kolya would have very much hked to say something 
warmer and more effusive, but somethmg about Alyosha 
seemed to hold him back Noticing that, Alyosha smiled, 
and pressed his hand „ 

“I’ve long learned to respect you as a rare creature, 
Kolya murmured agam, hesitant and confused “I’yc 
heard you are a mystic and have been m a monastery 
I know you are a mystic but -that hasn’t put me off Con- 
tact with reality will cure you it’s always like that with 
people like you ” 

“Whom would you call a mystic*? What will that cure me 
of*?” Alyosha asked, looking a httle surpnsed 
“Well -God and all that” 

“Why, don’t you beheve m God*?” 

“On the contrary, I’ve nothmg against God Of course, 
God IS only a hypothesis-but-I admit that he is neces- 
sary for orderlmess- for world order and so on -and n 
there were no God he’d have to be mvented,” Kolya 
added, turmng red He suddenly fancied that Alyosha 
might think he wanted to show off his knowledge and let 
him see that he was grown up “And I don’t want to 
show off my knowledge to him at all,” Kolya thought in- 
dignantly Suddenly, he felt annoyed 

“I must say, I don’t like bemg caught up m all these 
arguments,” he said flatly “One can love humamty with- 
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out believing in God -don’t you think so*? Voltaire didn’t 
beheve in God, yet he loved mankind, didn’t he*?” (“I’m 
at It agam'” he thought to himself) 

“Voltaire did believe m God, but not, I suppose, 
deeply, and I can’t help thinking that he didn’t love man- 
kind so very much, either,” Alyosha said, with quiet re- 
stramt, and quite naturally, as though talking to someone 
of his own age, or even much older than himself Kolya 
was at once struck by Alyosha’s apparent diffidence re- 
gardmg his own opmion of Voltaire and by his seemmg 
to leave the question for him, little Kolya, to decide 

“Have you read Voltaire'^” asked Alyosha, in conclu- 
sion 

“Well, not exactly -I’ve read Candide, though, m 
a Russian translation -old, bad and ndiculous transla- 
tion-” (“At it agam>”) 

“And did you understand it*?” 

“Oh yes, everythmg-that is -why do you suppose 
I shouldn’t understand it*? There are, of course, a lot of 
dirty words in it— I’m certainly quite capable of under- 
standmg that it is a philosophical novel, and wntten to 
bolster an idea-” Kolya had got thoroughly muddled by 
now “Fm a sociahst, Karamazov, an mcurable sociahst,” 
he broke off suddenly for no obvious reason 

“A sociahst*?” Alyosha laughed “But when have you 
had time to become one*? You’re only thirteen, aren’t 
you*?” 

Kolya winced 

“First of aU, I’m fourteen, not thirteen I’ll turn four- 
teen m a fortmght,” he declared, flushmg “And, 
secondly, I can’t see what my age has got to do with iF? 
What matters is my convictions, not my age Don t you 
agree*?” 

“When you’re older, you’ll understand how one s age 
affects one’s convictions It also seemed to me that you 
were not expressmg your own ideas,” Alyosha rephed 
quietly and modestly, but Kolya mterrupted him hotly 
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“Why, IS It obedience and mysticism you’re after‘s You 
must admit that Chnstianity, for instance, has been of use 
only to the wealthy and well-born, to keep the lower 
classes m slavery Isn’t that so'^” 

“Oh, I know where you’ve read that,” exclaimed 
Alyosha “And I’m sure someone must have taught you | 

that’” : 

“Good Lord, why should I have read it*^ And no one 

has taught me anything I can do my own thmlong And, 
if you like. I’m not against Chnst He was quite a humane 
person, and if he were alive today, he would most cer- 
tamly have joined the revolutionaries and would, perhaps, 
play a leading part -I’m quite sure of that” 

“Where have you got all that from*^ What fool have 
you had dealmgs with'? 

“Of course, the truth will out It’s true that I often talk 
to Mr Rakitm in connection with a certain matter, 
but -I’m told, old Belmsky used to say that i 

too ” ! 

“Belmsky'? I don’t remember that He hasn’t written ot 

that anywhere ” ^ ) 

“Even if he hasn’t, it’s somethmg he’s said, and I ve [ 
heard-well, no matter who from-” 

“And have you read Behnsky'?” 

“To tell you the truth-I haven’t-but I have read the 
passage about Tatyana -why she didn’t go off with 
Onegm ” 

“Didn’t go off with Onegm"? Why, do you already un- 
derstand-such tlungs*?” 1 

“Good Lord, you must take me for that httle fellow , 
Smurov,” Kolya gnmaced irritably “Still, you mustn t 
think I’m such a temble revolutionary I often disagree | 
with Mr Rakitm If I mentioned Tatyana, it was not 
because I’m m favour of women becommg emancipated 
I think that a woman is a subordmate creature and must 
practise obedience Les femmes tricottent, as Napoleon 
said,” Kolya gmmed for some reason, “and m that, at i 
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least, I fully share the opinion of that pseudo-great man 
Then I believe, for mstance, that to be off to Amenca 
from your own country is mean, and even worse than 
mean -stupid Why go to America when we can do 
a great deal of good for humanity m our country, too*^ 
Especially now A frightful amount of fruitful activity 
That’s what I rephed ” 

“Who did you reply to*^ What do you mean? Has 
anyone already asked you to go to Amenca*?” 

“I must say that there have been attempts to talk me 
mto it, but I’ve refused That’s, of course, between you 
and me, Karamazov Not a word to anyone about it, do 
you hear*? I’m tellmg this to you alone I haven’t the least 
wish to faU mto the clutches of the Secret Pohtical Pohce 
and undergo mstruction at their headquarters at the 
Cham Bndge m St Petersburg 


That building which at Cham Bridge stands 
Is linked with memory with iron bands * 


You remember*? That’s splendid' But why are you 
laughmg*? D’you think I’ve been mventmg things*?” (“And 
what if he finds out that there’s only a smgle issue of 
Kolokol m Father’s bookcase and that I’ve read no 
others*?” Kolya thought fearfully) 

“Of course, I don’t' I’m not laughmg at anythmg, and 
I don’t think you’ve been mventmg thmgs The trouble, 
you see, is that I don’t think so because it is all only too 
true, alas' But tell me, have you read Pushkm, I mean, 
Onegin -You spoke of Tatyana just now-” 

“No, I haven’t read it yet, but I want to I have no prej- 
udices, Karamazov I want to hear both sides of the mat- 
ter Why are you asking*?” 


♦ The lines come from a poem pubhshed in Polyarn^a 
Polestarl m 1861 It was quoted in 1866 m Kolokol (The Bell), which 
w^Sshed abroad by Herzen and Ogarev, and brought illegally into 
Russm The newspaper enjoyed considerable popularity among Russian 

progressives - TV 


■ 59-010 
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“Just like that’” 

“Tell me, Karamazov, do you despise me very much*^” 
Kolya asked abruptly, drav^ng himself up to his full 
hei^t as though taking a firm stand “Do tell me quite 
honestly ” 

“Despise you*?” said Alyosha, looking at him with sur- 
prise “Why should P Fm only sorry that an attractive 
nature such as yours should have been perverted by all 
this crude nonsense on the threshold of life ” 

“Don’t worry about my nature,” Kolya broke in, not 
without some self-satisfaction, “but it’s quite true that Fm 
very sensitive Stupidly and crudely so You gave an ironic- 
al smile just now so I imagined that you-” 

“Oh, I was smiling for quite another reason I was 
recently reading what a German who had hved m Russia 
thought of our students of today ‘Show a Russian school- 
boy,’ he wrote, ‘a stellar chart he has not idea of and he’ll 
return it to you with corrections next day ’ No knowledge 
and boundless conceit -that’s what the German wanted to 
say of the Russian schoolboy.” 

“Oh, how true it is !” said Kolya suddenly bursting into 
laughter “Fem^iwo’ Hit the nail on the head’ Bravo, 
you German’ But the damn foreigner did not notice the 
good side, eh*^ What do you think‘s The conceit is there 
it’s a sign of youth that will be corfected, if it has to be, 
but, on the other hand, there’s also an independence of 
mind almost from childhood, and boldness of thought 
and convictions, and not their vulgar spirit of servihty to 
authonty-But aU the same, the German put it well’ 
Good for him ’ Yet all Germans should be squashed They 
may be good at the sciences, but they should be squashed 
all the same-” 

“But why on earth squash them‘d” smiled Alyosha 

“Oh, well, Fve been talkmg nonsense, I agree Fm quite 
a kid at times, and when somethmg is to my likmg I can’t 
keep myself m check, and blab a lot of nonsense Look 
here, we’re talking about all sorts of trifles here, while 
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that doctor has been taking his tune m there However, he 
may be examimng the mother and the poor cnpple Nma 
as well You know, I like that Nma She whispered to me 
suddenly as I walked past her ‘Why didn’t you come 
before*?’ And with such reproach m her voice ' I think 
she’s awfully kmd-hearted and so pathetic ” 

“Indeed, she is ’ And if you start commg here, you’ll see 
what a mce girl she is It’ll do you a lot of good to meet 
such people, for it will teach you to appreciate many 
thmgs you can learn from knowmg them,” Alyosha 
observed warmly “That more than anythmg will make 
you a different person ” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry for not commg sooner’” cned Kolya 
with some bitterness 

“Yes, It’s a pity You saw for yourself how overjoyed 
the poor child was to see you’ And how upset he was at 
your failmg to come’” 

“Don’t say so’ Why rub it m like that*? Still, it serves 
me nght I didn’t come out of pnde, selfish pnde, and 
a mean desire to boss others, which I can never get nd of, 
though I’ve always tned hard to change I can see now 
that I’ve been a cad m lots of ways, Karamazov’” 

“No, yours is a charmmg nature, though it’s been 
marred a httle, and I quite understand how you’ve come 
to have such an mfluehce on this magnammous but exces- 
sively vulnerable boy’” Alyosha retorted warmly 

“And you say that to me’” cried Kolya, “you know, 
I’ve often thought- 1 thought so just now-that you de- 
spised me’ If only you knew how highly I value your 
opmion’” 

“But are you really so sensitive? At your age' You 
know, that was just my impression, while I watched you 
tellmg your story m there, that you must be morbidly 
sensitive ’’ 

“Did you*? You see what an eye you’ve got’ I bet it was 
when I was speakmg about the goose It was at that very 
point that I fancied that you must look down on me for 
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being m such haste to show off, that made me feel 
a sudden hatred for you and talk a lot of rot Then I fan- 
cied (it was just now, here) that when I said that if there 
were no God he had to be mvented, that I was too hasty 
to display my education, particularly as I had read that 
sentence m a book But I swear I was so keen to show off 
not out of vanity but -well, I really don’t know why -out 
of joy, perhaps, yes, I do believe it was out of joy- 
Though I admit it’s most discreditable to fall on some- 
body’s neck out of joy I know that But I’m quite certain 
now that you don’t despise me and that it’s all my imag- 
mation Oh, Karamazov, I feel tembly unhappy 
I sometimes imagme goodness knows what, that I’m 
a laughing-stock to all and sundry, and then I’m simply 
ready to destroy the whole order of thmgs ” 

“And you torment those about you,” Alyosha srmled 

“And I torment those about me. Mother especially Tell 
me, Karamazov, am I makmg myself look very ndiculous 
now*?” 

“Give no thought to that, none at aU'” cned Alyosha 
“And what do you mean by ndiculous*^ Does it matter 
how many times a man is or seems ridiculous*^ Besides, 
today almost all people of abihty are tembly afraid of 
making themselves ridiculous, and that makes them un- 
happy Only I’m surpnsed that you should be feelmg that 
so early, though I’ve noticed it for some time now and 
not only m you Even those who are httle more than 
children have begun to suffer from it today It’s almost 
a kmd of madness The devil has assumed the shajie of 
this vanity and mvaded an entire generation— yes, the 
devil,” added Alyosha, unsmilmgly, just as Kolya, who 
was starmg at him, thought he wo^d “You’re just like 
all the rest,” Alyosha concluded, “that is, hke many 
others Except that one should not to be like everyone 
else That’s how it is ” 

“Although all are like that*^” 

Yes, even although all are hke that Be the only one 
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who isn’t hke that In fact, you are not like aU the rest 
you weren’t ashamed to confess a moment ago to some- 
thing bad and even ndiculous And who confesses to such 
thmgs nowadays? No one People do not any longer even 
feel the need to condemn themselves So don’t be like all 
the rest, even if you’re the only exception ” 

“Excellent f I haven’t been mistaken m you You have 
the gift of consolmg others Oh, I was so keen to meet 
you, Karamazov • I have wished to for such a long time* 
Have you really given me thought too*? You did say just 
now that you had thought about me, too, didn’t you*^” 
“Yes, I’ve heard about you and thought about you- 
and if It’s partly vamty that has made you ask, it’s aU 
nght ” 

“You know, Karamazov, our talk has resembled a dec- 
laration of love,” said Kolya m a weak and bashful voice 
“That isn’t ndiculous, is it?” 

“Of course not, and even if it were, it wouldn’t matter 
because it’s so good,” Alyosha smiled brightly 
“But, you know, Karamazov, you will adrtut that you 
too feel a little ashamed now -I can see it from your 
eyes,” Kolya smiled slyly, but also with something akm to 
happmess 

“What is there to be ashamed of?” 

“Well, why are you blushing*?” 

“Why, It’s you who made me blush*” laughed Alyosha 
and, indeed, he really did “Well, yes, I am a little 
ashamed Goodness knows why. I’m sure I don’t know 
why-” he muttered, almost embarrassed 

“Oh, how I love and value you at this moment just 
because you too feel ashamed for some reason* Because 
you’re just hke me*” Kolya exclaimed with genume 
delight His cheeks were flushed and his eyes sparkled 
“You know, Kolya, you’ll be very unhappy in life,” 
said Alyosha suddenly, without really knowing why 
“I know that, I know ” Kolya at once agreed “But how do 
you know it all m advance*” 
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Yet on the whole, you will bless life all the 
same ” 

“Indeed, I shall i Hurrah! You’re a seer' Oh, we shall 
be good fnends, Karamazov You know what I admire so 
much in you is that you regard me as an equal But we 
are not equals, no, we’re not You stand higher than me' 
But we shall be fnends I want you to know that during 
the past month I’ve been saying to myself ‘We shall 
either become fnends at once and for ever, or we shall 
part enermes to the grave after our first meetmg'”’ 
“And, of course, when you said that, you loved me 
already'” Alyosha laughed gaily 
“Yes, I did, I loved you tembly I’d been loving you 
and dreammg about you' And how is it that you know 
everythmg beforehand*^ Ah, here comes the doctor What 
will he say, I wonder Just look at the expression on his 
face'” 


VII 

ILYUSHA 

The doctor was about to leave the cottage, all muffled 
up m his fur coat, and with his cap on his head His face 
was almost angry and disdainful, as though he were afraid 
of besmirchmg himself He cast a brief glance about the 
passageway and, as he did so, gave Alyosha and Kolya 
a severe look. Alyosha signalled to the dnver from the 
door and the carnage the doctor had amved m drove up 
to the door of the house Snegiryov rushed out after the 
doctor and, bowmg obseqmously, stopped Him for a last 
word The poor man looked broken and frightened 
Sir, sir— isn’t there—*?” he began, but didn’t finish, 
merely throwmg up his hands m despair, while stiU look- 
mg at the doctor in mute entreaty, as though a word from 
mm migln change the poor boy’s death sentence 

I m afraid there’s nothing I can do I’m not God 
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Almighty,” the doctor rephed off-handedly, though with 
his habitual impressiveness 

“Doctor -Your Excellency -and will it happen soon*?” 
“Be pre-pared for anythmg,” the doctor said, emphasis- 
mg every syllable and, droppmg his eyes, was about to 
cross the toeshold and enter the carnage 
“Your Excellency, for the love of Chnst,” Snegiryov 
stopped him again, lookmg frightened, “can nothing at 
all, nothmg at aU save him now*^-” 

“That doesn’t de-pend on me now,” the doctor said impa- 
tiently “However -h’m,” he stopped suddenly, “if-er- 
you could perhaps -er- send your patient -at once and 
without delay” (the words “at once” and “without delay” 
were uttered not so much severely as almost angrily, so 
that Snegiryov even gave a start)” -to Sy-racuse, so that 
the new and favourable climatic conditions there may-” 
“To Syracuse, Your Excellency*^” cned Snegiryov, as 
though unable to understand anythmg 
“Syracuse is m Sicily,” Kolya blurted out to explam 
matters The doctor gave him a look 

“To Sicily* But, Your Excellency,” said Snegiryov, 
completely at a loss, “you’ve seen*-”, he waved his hands 
as though to draw his attention to the surroundmgs 
“And what about my wife, sir, my farmly*^” 

“N-no, your family should go, not to Sicily but to the 
Caucasus m the early sprmg Your daughter -to the Cau- 
casus and your wife after— er— after spa treatment also m 
the Caucasus for her rheumatism -after that at once to 
Pans to the climc of the famous psychiatnst. Dr Lapelle- 
tier I could let you have a note to him— and then there 
might be-” 

“But, doctor, don’t you see*?” said Snegiryov again 
wavmg his hands, and pomtmg in despair at the bare log 
walls of the passageway 

“That’s no concern of mme,” the doctor siruled wryly 
“I’ve only told you what sci-ence could do as a last 
resort— for your family As for the rest, I— to my regret— 
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“Have no fear, doc, my dog won’t bite you,” Kolya 
snapped out in a loud voice, noticing the doctor’s rather un- 
easy glance at Perezvon, who was standing in the door- 
way There was an edge of anger in Kolya’s voice He had 
used the word “doc” intentionally and, as he declared 
afterwards himself, “as an insult” 

“What do you mean‘s” said the doctor, rearing his head 
and stanng m surprise at Kolya “Who’s this*^” he turned 
suddenly to Alyosha, as though demandmg an explana- 
tion 

‘I’m Perezvon’s owner, doc You don’t have to feel 
concern as to who I am,” Kolya said calmly 
“Zvon*?*” the doctor repeated, who had not reahsed that 
Perezvon was the dog’s name 
“But he can’t say whence the sound Good-bye, doc 
We’ll meet agam m Syracuse” 

“Who’s this‘s Who’s this*?” cned the doctor, flanng up 
“He’s a schoolboy here, doctor,” Alyosha said, frown- 
ing and speakmg rapidly “He’s a mischievous boy Pay 
no attention to him, sir Kolya,” he cned to Krasotkm, 
“hold your tongue* Take no notice of him, doctor,” he 
repeated a httle more impatiently. 

“He should be flogged -that’s what he needs!” cried the 
doctor, stampmg a foot m fury 
“You know, doc, my Perezvon might bite after all*” 
said Kolya m a tremblmg voice and turmng pale, his eyes 
flashing “To heel, Perezvon!” 

“Kolya, if you say another word I’ll break with yon for 
good!” Alyosha cned peremptorily 

“Doc, there’s only one man m the whole world who 
can order Nikolai Krasotkm about and that is the man,” 
said Kolya mdicatmg Alyosha “I’U obey him Good- 
bye*” 

He made for the door, pulled it open, and went quickly 

* Zion IS the Russian for the sound of bells, whfle perez\on means 
the clangmg of bells Kolya is quotmg from the Russian nursery rhyme 
He s heard a bell but can’t say whence the sound— TV 
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into the room, Perezvon ninnmg after him The doctor 
stood motionless for five seconds more, stanng at Alyosha 
as thoagh rooted to the spot, then he spat and went out 
quickly to the carriage, repeatmg m loud voice “This- 
this-thiS-I don’t know what this is>” Snegiryov rushed 
after him to help him mto the carriage Alyosha followed 
Kolya mto the room The boy was standing beside 
Ilyusha’s side, who was holding ^s hand and callmg for 
his father A minute later Snegiryov, too, returned 
“Daddy, Daddy, come here -we-” Il3aisha murmured 
m violent agitation, but, apparently unable to go on, sud- 
denly flung both ^s wasted arms round Kolya and his 
father, holdmg them, as well as he could, m a close 
embrace and huggmg them Snegiryov suddenly shook all 
over with sdent sobs, and Kolya’s chm and hps began to 
twitch 

“Daddy, Daddy > Oh, I feel so sorry for you, Daddy'” 
Ilyusha moaned bitterly 

“My dear boy-the doctor said you-you’d be all 
nght and-we’ll be happy-the doctor-” Snegnyov 
began 

“Oh, Daddy, I know what the new doctor said to you 
about me-I saw'” cned Ilyusha, agam huggmg both of 
them and hidmg his face on his father’s shoulder 
“Daddy, don’t cry and -and when I die, find a good 
boy -another one -choose one yourself from aU of them, 
a good chap, call him Ilyusha and love him mstead of 
me-” 

“Shut up, old man, you’ll get well'” Krasotkm cned 
suddenly, as though m anger 

“And never forget me. Daddy,” Ilyusha went on “Visit 
my grave— and please. Daddy, have me buried near the 
big stone, where we used to go for our walks, and come 
to me there with Krasotkm m the evenmg— And Perezvon 
too— And I’ll be expecting you— Daddy, Daddy'” 

His voice failed him, and all three of them, united m 
a smgle embrace, were silent Nma, too, was crying 
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quietly m her chair, and Mrs Snegiryov, seeing them all 
crying, burst into tears herself 
“My darling Ilyusha, my darling Ilyusha’” she kept 
exclaiming 

Krasotkin suddenly freed himself from Ilyusha’s 
embrace 

“Good-bye, old man,” he said rapidly “Mother’s 
expectmg me for dinner. I’m very sorry not to have told 
her I She’ll be awfully womed-But I’ll be back at once 
after dinner, for the whole day, the whole evenmg, and 
I’m gomg to tell you ever so many things, ever so many’ 
And rn brmg Perezvon along But I’ll take it along with 
me now, because it’ll start howhng if I’m not here and be 
a nuisance to you So long’” 

And he ran out mto the passageway. He tned to hold 
back his tears, but m the passageway he cned all the 
same Alyosha found him m that condition 
“Kolya, be sure to keep your word and come, or else 
he’ll be tembly upset,” Alyosha said emphatically 
“I wdl! Oh, how I hate myself for not havmg come ear- 
her,” Kolya murmured, crymg imashamedly 
At that moment, Snegiryov seemed to leap out of the 
room and at once closed the door behmd them His face 
was contorted and his bps quivermg He stopped short 
before the two of them and flung up his arms 

“I don’t want a good boy’ I don’t want another 
boy’” he said m a wild whisper, grmdmg his teeth ‘If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my tongue-” 

He did not fimsh, the words dymg on his hps, and sank 
helplessly on his knees beside the wooden bench Clutch- 
mg his head m his fists, he burst out sobbmg, now and 
agam whimpenng absurdly, but domg his utmost not 
to be heard from the room Kolya rushed out mto the 
street 

“Good-bye, Karamazov! Will you be commg back‘d” he 
asked Alyosha with cross brusqueness 
‘I’ll be back for sure m the evenmg ” 
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“What was he saying about Jerusalem What did he 
mean*?” 

“It’s from the Bible ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem’, that 
IS to say, if I forget aU that is most precious to me, if 
I exchange it for anythmg, then-” 

“I understand That’s enough’ Be sure to come Iqi, 
Perezvon’” he shouted fiercely to the dog and made for 
home almost at the run 



BOOK ELEVEN 

Brother Ivan Fyodorovich 


I 

AT GRUSHENKA’S 

Alyosha set out towards Cathedral Square, making for 
Mrs Morozov’s house where he was to see Grushenka, 
who early that morning had sent an urgent message by 
Fenya to call on her From Fenya Alyosha learnt that her 
mistress had been greatly distressed since the day before 
Dunng the two months after Mitya’s arrest, Alyosha had 
often called on Grushenka, both of his own accord and at 
Mitya’s request Three days after Mitya’s arrest, Gru- 
shenka had fallen seriously ill, and was ailing for close on 
five weeks, dunng one of which she had been delirious 
She was greatly changed -thinner and paler -though now 
for nearly two weeks she had been well enough to go out 
But to Alyosha her face seemed much more attractive 
than before and he liked to meet her gaze when he called, 
for an expression of new firmness and purpose had come 
mto her eyes There were signs of some spuitual change m 
her, of a resolve unchangeable and meek, but salutary and 
irrevocable A small, vertical Ime had appeared between 
her eyebrows, this lendmg her charming f^ce a look of 
concentrated thoughtfulness, almost severe at first glance 
There was, for mstance, no trace of her former fnvohty 
Alyosha also found it strange that Grushenka had not lost 
her former youthful gaiety, despite the misfortune 
that had befallen the poor woman, the betrothed of u 
man arrested for a terrible crime almost at the moment 
she had promised to many him, and despite her sub- 
sequent illness and the almost mevitable verdict hanging 
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over him at the impendmg tnal There was a soft light 
in her once proud eyes, and yet -and yet they blazed 
with an ominous fire at times, too, when her heart 
was visited by an old care, which, far from abatmg, had 
grown ever more The reason was always the same 
Katerma Ivanovna, whom she had named agam and agam 
during her illness and even m her delirium Alyosha was 
aware that she was terribly jealous of her, though Kate- 
rma Ivanovna had never visited Mitya m pnson, some- 
thmg she could well have done whenever she wished 
All this presented a difficult problem to Alyosha, for 
he was Grushenka’s only confidant and constant source 
of counsel, yet he sometimes felt quite at a loss what 
to say 

It was with a sense of concern that he entered her flat 
She was at home, havmg returned from a visit to Mitya 
half an hour before From the way she jumped up from 
her arm-chair at the table to meet him, he concluded that 
she had been expectmg him impatiently There were play- 
mg cards on the table, some of which had been dealt out 
for a game On the other side of the table a bed had been 
made up on a leather sofa, and on it lay Maximov, m 
a dressmg-gown and a cotton mghtcap, half-reclming, and 
evidently ill and weak, though he was smilmg mgraPat- 
mgly On his return with Grushenka from Mokroye two 
months before, the homeless old man had stayed on at 
her house, as a kmd of fixture On arriving with her m the 
ram and slush, he had sat down on the sofa, soaked to 
the skm and frightened, and stared wordlessly at her with 
a timid, beseechmg smile Grushenka, who was tembly 
begneved and already fevensh, had been so busy m the 
first half-hour after her arrival that she had almost for- 
gotten aU about him Suddenly she caught sight of him 
and looked at him mtently he raised his eyes and gave 
a pitiful and forlorn little smgger She called Fenya and 
told her to give him somethmg to eat All that day, he 
remamed rooted to his seat, almost without stirring 
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When It grew dark and the shutters were dosed, Fenya 
asked her mistress. 

“Is the old gentleman going to stay the night, ma- 
dam*^” 

“Yes, he is,” Grushenka replied “Make up a bed for 
him on the sofa ” 

On questioning him m more detail, Grushenka learnt 
that he reaUy had nowhere to go “Mr Kalganov, my 
benefactor,” he said, “told me forthnght that I would not 
be received agam at his place, and gave me five roubles ” 
“Well,” Grushenka deaded in her gnef, simlmg compas- 
sionately at him, “I suppose you’d better stay on ” The 
old man was deeply moved by her smile and his bps quiv- 
ered with gratitude as he barely held back his tears And 
so the wandering hanger-on had stayed at her place He 
did not leave even when she was ill Fenya and her grand- 
mother, Grushenka’s cook, did not turn him out, but gave 
him his meals and made up a bed for him on the sofa 
Grushenka had grown so used to him that, on retummg 
from her visits to Mitya (whom she began visiting regu- 
larly even before she had completely recovered), she 
would sit down and begm talkmg to “old Maximov” 
about all sorts of triflmg matters, just to get over her 
depression and keep her mmd off her troubles She discov- 
ered that at times the old man was rather good at spin- 
ning yams, so that ultimately he became essential to her 
Except for Alyosha, who did not, however, call every day 
and who never stayed long, Grushenka scarcely received 
anyone Her old merchant was already seriously ill at the 
time— at death’s door”, as they said in the town, and, m- 
deed, he did die a week after Mitya’s trial Three weeks 
before his death, feehng the end was near, he called for 
his three sons and their wives and children and told them 
to leave him no more From that moment, he gave stnct 
orders to his servants not to admit Grushenka and to tell 
her, if she came, that he wished her long life and happi- 
ness and asked her to forget him Grushenka, however, 
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had his health inquired after almost every day 

“You’ve come at last'” cried Grushenka, throwing 
down the cards and greeting Alyosha joyfully “Maximov 
kept fnghtemng me by saying that perhaps you wouldn’t 
Oh, I need you so badly' Sit down at the table Well, 
what will you have -coffee*?” 

“Oh yes,” said Alyosha, sittmg down at the table, “I’m 
awfully hungry ” 

“I thought so,” Grushenka cried “Fenya, some coffee' 
It’s been ready for you And brmg some pies, Fenya, and 
mind they’re hot Just a moment, Alyosha Before you 
say anythmg, I must tell you that we’ve had an awful row 
over those pies today I took them to the prison for him, 
and he -would you beheve it*? -he threw them back m my 
face He refused to eat them He threw one pie on the 
floor and actually stamped on it I told him I would leave 
them with the warder ‘If you don’t eat them before the 
evening,’ I said, ‘then it means that it’s your mahcious 
spite alone that keeps you going ’ With that I left We’ve 
had another quarrel, you see We quarrel every tune 
I come ” 

Grushenka said all this in a single breath, greatly agi- 
tated Maximov at once grew frightened and, droppmg lus 
eyes, went on smilmg 

“What did you quarrel with him about this time*?” 
asked Alyosha 

“Something quite unexpected Just fancy, he felt jealous 
of the ‘first one’ ‘Why,’ he asked, ‘are you supporting 
him*? So you’ve begun keepmg him, have you*?’ He’s 
always jealous Jealous of me all the time ' Jealous of me 
when he eats and sleeps He was even jealous of Kuzma 
one day last week ” 

“But he knew about your first one before, didn’t he*?” 

“Of course he did He’s known about it from the very 
outset But today he suddenly got up and began to carry 
on I’m ashamed to repeat what he said The fool' Raki- 
tm came to see him as I was leaving Perhaps it’s Rakitin 
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who’s egging him on What do you think ‘7” she added 
somehow absently 

“He loves you -that’s what it is He loves you very 
much. And, besides, his nerves are on edge now ” 

“I should thmk so The trial begins tomorrow I came 
there today to say something to him about it, for, 
Alyosha, I tremble to thmk what’s gomg to happen 
tomorrow’ His nerves are on edge, you say And what 
about mme‘? Aren’t they on edge too'^ And he has to 
brmg up the Pole’ What a fool’ I suppose he isn’t jealous 
of Maximov, or is he*^” 

“My wife was very jealous of me, too,” Maximov put 
m 

“Was she really*^” said Grushenka with a mirthless 
smile, “Who was she jealous oP” 

“The parlour maids ” 

“Oh, do be quiet, Maximov’ I’m m no laughmg mood, 
I feel quite angry Don’t keep stanng at the pies, I shan’t 
give you any They’re not good for you And I won’t give 
you any of my home-made hqueur, either How do you 
like that ‘7” she laughed “I’ve got him on my hands, too, 
just as if I kept an alms-house’” 

“I don’t deserve your benefactions, worthless creature 
that I am,” Maximov said m a tearful voice “You’d bet- 
ter lavish them on others who are of more use than me ’ 

“Oh, everyone has some use, Maximov, and how’s one 
to tell which of us is of most use"? I wish that Pole had 
never existed, Alyosha He, too, has gone and fallen lU 
I’ve been to see him, too Well, I’m gomg to send him 
some pies, too -on purpose’ I hadn’t mtended to, but 
Mitya’s accused me of sendmg him some, so I’m going to 
now on purpose, on purpose’ Oh, here’s Fenya with a let- 
ter’ Yes, just as I thought’ It’s from those Poles again 
Askmg for money agam’” 

Pan Musialowicz’s letter was mdeed a lengthy one and 
couched m his usual flond style, m it he asked for a loan 
of three roubles Enclosed was a receipt for the money, 
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With a promise to repay it withm three months, it was 
signed by Pan Wroblewski, too Grushenka had received 
many such letters from her “first one”, with similar 
receipts The letters had begun amvmg a fortmght before, 
as soon as Grushenka had recovered from her illness She 
knew that the two Poles had also called to mquire after 
her health dunng her illness The first letter was a very 
long one, wntten on a large sheet of note-paper with a big 
family crest on the seal So obscure and flond was the 
style that Grushenka read only half of it and threw it 
away, unable to make head or tail of it Besides, she could 
not be bothered with letters at the time The first letter 
was followed by another the next day, m which Musia- 
lowicz asked for a loan of two thousand roubles for 
a very short penod Grushenka did not reply, and there 
followed a senes of letters, which amved regularly every 
day, all wntten m the same pompous and flowery style, 
but gradually reducmg the amount requested, droppmg to 
one hundred roubles, then to twenty-five, to ten, and at 
last Grushenka received a letter asking for only one rouble 
and enclosmg a receipt signed by the two It was then 
that Grushenka suddenly felt sorry for them and, at dusk, 
went round herself to see them She found the two Poles 
m great penury, almost destitute and without food, fuel 
and cigarettes, and m debt to their landlady The two 
hundred roubles they had won at cards from Mitya m 
Mokroye had soon gone What surprised Grushenka, 
however, was that the two Poles had met her with an air 
of arrogance and mdependence, and with the greatest 
punctiho and orotund speeches Grushenka just laughed it 
all off, and gave her “first one” ten roilbles The same 
day, she laughmgly told Mitya about it, and he was not at 
all jealous But since then the Poles had attached them- 
selves tenaciously to Grushenka, bombardmg her daily 
with beggmg letters, and she had always sent them a httle 
money And now Mitya had suddenly took it mto his 
head to grow fiercely jealous of her 
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“Like a fool I went to see him too, just for a moment, 
on my way to Mitya, for, you see, he too is ill, my first 
one, my Pole,” Grushenka began again, in nervous haste 
“I told Mitya jokingly about it ‘Can you imagine,’ I said, 
‘that Pole of mine has taken it into his head to sing me 
his old songs, to the guitar He thinks I’ll be moved and 
marry him’’ Well, Mitya jumped up and began to heap 
abuse on me -Well, then, if he carnes on like that, I’m 
jolly well going to send them the pies’ Fenya, have they 
sent that little girl over‘s Here, give her three roubles and 
wrap a dozen pies up and tell her to take along And you, 
Alyosha, don’t forget to tell Mitya that I’ve sent them the 
pies ” 

“I wouldn’t do that for anything,” said Alyosha with 
a smile 

“Oh, you don’t think he worries about it, do you*^” 
Grushenka said bitterly “He was pretending to be jealous 
on purpose He doesn’t care a bit ” 

“What do you mean -on purpose*^” asked Alyo- 
sha 

“You’re stupid, Alyosha dear, and, for all your clever- 
ness, you don’t understand the least thing I’m not 
offended by his being jealous I would have been offended 
if he wasn’t I’m like that I’m not offended by jealousy, 
I have a cruel heart myself, I can be jealous too If I’m 
offended, it’s because he doesn’t love me at all, and was 
jealous 071 purpose Do you think I am blind*? Don’t I see*? 
He starts talking to me all of a sudden about that Katya 
of his That’s the kind of woman she is, he says She’s 
sent for a doctor from Moscow, he says, to save him, and 
has engaged the most emment and learned Moscow coun- 
sel as well So I suppose he must love her if he keeps on 
praismg her to my face, the shameless wretch’ He’s 
brought all this trouble on me, so now he must attack me 
and shift the blame on me alone You were with that Pole 
before me, so why can’t I do the same with Katya*? That’s 
how It is ’ He wants to put all the blame on me He’s pro- 
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vokmg me on purpose, I’m telling you, on purpose, but 
I’ll-” 

Grushenka did not complete her threat, but hid her 
eyes m her handkerchief and burst into sobs 

“He doesn’t love Katerma Ivanovna,” said Alyosha 
firmly 

“I’ll soon find it out for myself, whether he loves her or 
not,” Grushenka said with an ommous note m her voice, 
taking the handkerchief from her eyes Her face was dis- 
torted Alyosha saw with distress how her face, so gentle 
and quietly happy a few moments before, now became 
sullen and spiteful 

“Enough of this nonsense’” she snapped “I didn’t ask 
you to come for that Alyosha dear, what’s going to 
happen tomorrow? That’s what is tormenting me’ And it 
seems to torment me alone’ I look at them all, and no 
one seems to be concerned about it at all Do you, at 
least, give thought to it? He’s to be tned tomorrow’ Tell 
me, how will he be tried*? Why, it’s the servant, the serv- 
ant who murdered him' Good Lord, is he to be sen- 
tenced for something the servant did, and is there no one 
to take his side*? They haven’t even disturbed the servant, 
have they*?” 

“He’s been cross-exammed severely,” Alyosha observed 
thoughtfully, “but they all decided that it wasn’t he Now 
he’s very lU He’s been ill ever since that attack of epi- 
lepsy He is really ill,” added Alyosha 

“Oh dear, why don’t you go to that lawyer yourself and 
tell him everything in confidence I understand he’s been 
brought from St Petersburg at a fee of three thousand 
roubles ” 

“We got the three thousand together, Katerina 
Ivanovna, Ivan, and I, but she got the doctor from Mos- 
cow for two thousand herself The counsel Fetyukovich 
would have charged more, but the case has created a sen- 
sation all over Russia and has made the headlines m all 
the papers and journals Fetyukovich agreed to come 
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more for the kudos it’ll bring him, for it’s become so sen- 
sational a case I saw him yesterday ” 

“WelP Did you tell him everything*^” Grushenka asked 
hurriedly 

“He listened and said nothing He merely said that he 
had already formed a definite opinion But he promised to 
take my words mto account” 

“Into account’ Oh, the scoundrels’ They’ll rum him’ 
But what about the doctor‘d Why did she send for him*^” 
“As an expert They want to prove that my brother is 
msane and committed the murder m a state of dmumshed 
responsibility for his actions,” Alyosha smiled gently 
“Only Mitya won’t agree to that ” 

“Oh, but it would be quite true if he had killed him’” 
cned Grushenka “He was mad then, quite mad, and 
It’s all, all the fault of a wretch like me ’ But, then, he didn’t 
do It, he didn’t’ And they’re all set agamst him The 
whole town are sure that he did it Even Fenya’s evidence 
seems to show that he did it And the people m the shop, 
and that civil servant, and, before, the people at the inn 
all heard him threaten to kiU his father’ They’re all -all 
agamst him They’re all screaming that he’s guilty ” 
“Yes,” Alyosha said gloomily, “the evidence agamst 
him has piled up ” 

“And Gngon, Gngon msists that the door was open 
Sticks to his story that he saw it He can’t be shaken He 
was quite rude when I spoke to Vnm ” 

'Yes, that’s perhaps the strongest evidence agamst 
him,” said Alyosha 

"As for Mitya bemg mad, he certamly seems to be 
now, ’ Grushenka began suddenly, with a kmd of myste- 
rious anxiety “You know, Alyosha, dear. I’ve been mean- 
mg to tell you about it before I see him every day and 
simply can’t help bemg surpnsed at him Can you tell me 
what he keeps on talkmg about*? He talks and talks, and 
I can t make head or tad of what he says I keep on 
thinking he’s talkmg about somethmg very clever a fool 
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like me can’t understand Only he starts talking to me 
about some baim that is, about some httle baby ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘is the baim so poor*? It’s for the baim that I’m 
going to Sibena now I didn’t do it, but I must go to 
Sibena’’ What do you think it’s all about*? What baim is 
he talkmg about -I couldn’t make any sense of it at all* 
I just burst out crymg when he said it, because he spoke 
so mcely He cned him self, and I cned, too And then, he 
suddenly kissed me and made the sign of the cross over 
me What’s it all about, Alyosha*? Please teU me what 
baim it IS ” 

“I expect it must be Rakitm, who’s been seemg him 
often lately for some reason,” Alyosha smiled “And 
yet -I don’t think it is Rakitm I didn’t see Mitya yester- 
day, but I shall be seemg him today ” 

“No, It’s not Rakitm It’s his brother Ivan Fyodorovich 
who’s been gettmg him aU confused He’s been seemg him 
and It’s him, I’m sure of it-” said Gmshenka, and sud- 
denly stopped short 
Alyosha stared at her dumbfounded 
“Ivan*? Has he been to see him*? Mitya told me himself 
that Ivan hadn’t come at all ” 

“Oh dear, I am a fool* I’ve let it slip out*” cned 
Gmshenka, lookmg embarrassed and tummg red “Stay, 
Alyosha, don’t say an3dhmg' Very well, having said so 
much. I’ll tell you the whole tmth He’s seen him twice, 
the first time as soon as he arrived -he came hurrymg 
back from Moscow at once before I was taken ill And 
the second time was a week ago He told Mitya not to say 
anything to you about it, nor to anyone either, as a mat- 
ter of fact He came to see him secretly ” 

Alyosha sat pondermg deeply, tummg somethmg over 
m his min d He was obviously taken aback by the news 
“Ivan doesn’t discuss Mitya’s case with me,” he said 
slowly, “and, m general, he’s spoken very httle to me dur- 
mg the last two months He looked so displeased 
whenever I called, that I haven’t been to see him dunng 
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the last three weeks H’m-If he visited him a week ago, 
then -some sort of change has really come over Mitya this 
week 

“Yes, It has’ It has’” Grushenka put in quickly 
“They’re sharing some secret! They have a secret’ Mitya 
told me himself that there was a secret and, mind you, it’s 
one that gives Mitya no peace of mind He used to be so 
cheerful before, and, indeed, he still is, but when he starts 
tossing his head like that and pacing the room and rub- 
bing the hair on his right temple with a finger, I know 
something’s worrying him -I know’ He used to be so 
cheerful before -and he was cheerful today, too’” 

“But you said he was irritable’” 

“Well, yes, he was irritable and cheerful at the same 
time’ He would be irritable for a minute, and then cheer- 
ful, and then imtable again And, you know, Alyosha, 
I just can’t help being surpnsed at him there’s this horror 
he has to face, and yet sometimes he roars with laughter 
at such silly things, just as if he were a baby himself” 
“But IS It true that he told you not to tell me about 
Ivan*? Did he actually say not a word to him'^” 
“Yes, he did You see, it’s you Mitya’s really afraid of 
Because there’s some secret here He told me so himself- 
Alyosha, dear, do go and find out what their secret is and 
come and let me know,” Grushenka suddenly besought 
him excitedly “Do it for my sake, for me to know my 
fate ’ That’s what I wanted to see you about ” 

“You think it concerns you m some way*^ But then he 
wouldn’t have told you anythmg about the secret ” 
“I don’t know Perhaps he wants to tell me, but doesn’t 
dare to Maybe he’s just wammg me There is a secret, 
but he won’t tell me what it is ” 

“What do you think yourself?” 

“What I think*? It’s the end for me, that’s what I think 
They’ve been arrangmg my end, the three of them, for 
that Katerma woman is m it, too It’s all her doing It all 
comes from her He calls her a fine woman, which means 
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that I’m not He’s letting me know in advance He’s wam- 
mg me He’s thinking of jilting me -that’s the whole se- 
cret They’ve planned it together, the three of them -Mitya, 
Katya, and Ivan Fyodorovich Alyosha, I’ve been mean- 
mg to ask you a long tune a week ago he suddenly told 
me that Ivan was m love with Katya because he calls on 
her so often Was he telhng me the truth or not*^ Tell me 
honestly -don’t spare me'” 

‘T won’t lie to you Ivan is not m love with Katerina 
Ivanovna That’s my opimon ” 

“Well, that’s what I thought, too^ He’s lying to me, the 
brazen man-that’s what it is* And he was jealous of me 
just now so as to put the blame on me afterwards You 
see, he’s a fool he can’t keep anythmg back for 
long-he’s so outspoken -Only I’ll show him* I’U show 
him* You know what he said to me*^ ‘You think I did it*’ 
That’s what he said That’s what he reproached me with* 
Oh well, I don’t mmd* But I’ll let that Katya have it good 
and proper m court* I’ll say somethmg there that -I’ll tell 
them everything there*” 

And again she shed bitter tears 

“Now this I can tell for certain, Grushenka,” Alyosha 
said, getting up “Fust, that he loves you He loves you 
more than anyone m the world, and only you, beheve me 
I know That I do know Second, I must tell you that I do 
not want to worm the secret out of him, and if he does 
tell me today. I’ll tell him frankly that I’ve promised to let 
you know Then I’ll come to you today and tell you 
Only -I can’t help thinking that Katerma Ivanovna has 
nothmg to do with it at all, and that the secret is about 
something else It’s probably hke that And it’s not hkely 
to be about Katerma Ivanovna That’s what I think And 
now— good-bye *” 

Alyosha pressed her hand Grushenka was still crying 
He saw that she had httle faith in his consolation, but, at 
any rate, she felt better for having told him what was 
worrymg her, and got it off her chest He was sorry to 
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leave her m such a state, but he was in a hurry He had 
a lot of things to attend to 


II 

THE BAD FOOT 

The first of these was a call on Madame Khokhlakov, 
so he hurried there to get through with the matter as 
quickly as possible and not be late for Mitya Madame 
^okhlakov had not been feeling well for three weeks 
her foot had for some reason swollen up, and though she 
was not m bed, she was half-reclmmg on a settee in her 
boudoir in an attractive but decorous deshabille Alyosha 
had on one occasion said to himself, with an mgenuous 
srmle, that despite her illness Madame Khokhlakov was 
almost keen on showmg off her clothes -topknots, nb- 
bons, and flowmg blouses, and he had some idea of the 
reason, but dismissed such thoughts as frivolous Among 
the other callers, the young civil servant Perkhotm had 
become a very frequent caller dunng the past two months 
Alyosha had not called for four days, and, on entenng the 
house, was about to go straight upstairs to Lise’s room, 
for it was her he wanted to see Lise had sent a maid to 
him the day before with an urgent request to come and 
see her at once on “a very important matter”, which for 
certam reasons, had mterested Alyosha very much But 
while the maid had gone to announce him, Madame 
Khokhlakov learnt of his amval from someone and at 
once sent to ask him to see her “just for a moment^ 
Alyosha decided that he should first meet the mother s 
request, for, if he did not, she would be sendmg someone 
to Lise’s room every other minute while he was there 
Madame Khokhlakov was lying on the settee, dressed 
very elegantly and evidently m a state of extraordinary 
nervous excitement She greeted Alyosha with cnes of 
dehght 
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“It’s ages, ages since I saw you last' A whole week-my 
goodness' Oh, I’m sorry, you were here only four days 
ago, on Wednesday You’ve come to see Lise, and I’m 
quite sure you wanted to tiptoe straight to her room, so 
that I shouldn’t hear you Dear, dear Alexei Fyodorovich, 
if only you knew how worried I am about her' But of 
that later It may be the most important thmg, but of that 
later My dear Alexei Fyodorovich, I trust you completely 
with my Lise Smce the death of Father Zossima-God 
rest his soul,” (she crossed herself) “I look upon you as 
a monk, though you do look chamnng m your new suit 
Where did you find such a tailor m these parts'^ But no, 
no, that’s not the mam thing, that can wait Forgive me 
for calhng you Alyosha sometimes, do ' I’m an old woman 
and I can permit myself such thmgs,” she smiled coquet- 
tishly, “but that can wait too The mam thing is that 
I mustn’t forget the mam thmg Please, remind me of it 
yourself the moment I begm to wander from the pomt 
You must say to me ‘And what about the mam tlung*^’ 
Oh, but how am I to tell what the mam thing now is*^ 
Ever smce Lise withdrew her promise -her childish prom- 
ise, Alexei Fyodorovich, to marry you -you’ve reahsed, 
of course, that it was only the playful fancy of a sick girl 
who has so long been confined to her wheel-chair, but she 
can walk now, thank goodness That new doctor Katya 
got from Moscow for your unfortunate brother, who wiU 
go on tnal tomorrow -But why talk of tomorrow‘s I’m 
ready to die at the very thought of tomorrow' Mainly out 
of curiosity -In a word, the doctor was here yesterday and 
saw Lise -I paid him fifty roubles for the visit But that’s 
not what I want to talk to you about, again it’s not that- 
You see, I’m all m a pother ‘I’m m such a hurry But why 
am I m such a hurry's I’m sure I don’t know It’s awful 
how I simply don’t now know why I do thmgs Eveiything 
seems to be tangled up m a kmd of skem I’m afraid 
I bore you so much that you’ll jump up and dash out of 
the room, and I shan’t see you again Oh dear' But why 
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are we silting here, and -first of all -coffee' Yulia, Gla- 
fira, coffee'” 

Alyosha hastily thanked her and said that he had just 
had coffee 

“Where?” 

“At Agrafena Alexandrovna’s ” 

“At -at that woman’s' Oh, it’s she who’s brought rum 
upon everybody, and yet, I don’t know I’m told she’s 
turned religious, though somewhat late m the day, 
I would say She should have done that earlier when it 
would have been of some use But what’s the use of it 
now? Not a word, not a word, dear Alexei Fyodorovich, 
for I’ve got to tell you so many things that I’m afraid 
I shan’t tell you anything This dreadful trial -I shall cer- 
tainly attend it. I’m getting ready for it I’ll have to be 
taken there in my chair I can manage to sit up and, 
besides, I’ll have people with me You know, of course, 
that I’m one of the witnesses How am I to speak there? 
Goodness, how am I to speak? I simply don’t know what 

rU say You see. I’ll have to take the oath I will, won’t 
19 ” 

“Yes, but I don’t think you’ll be well enough to 
appear ” 

“I can sit up Oh, but you’re confusing me' This trial, 
this brutal act, and then they’ll all be sent to Siberia, 
others are gettmg married, and aU this is happenmg so 
quickly, so quickly, and everything’s changing, and every- 
thing ends m nothingness, people grow old and stand on 
the brink of the grave Well, that can’t be helped Oh, 

I feel so tired This Katya— cefte charmante per sonne—^^ 
shattered all my hopes now she’s gomg to follow one of 
your brothers to Siberia, and your other brother will fol- 
low her and hve m a neighbouring town, and they’ll all be 
tormenting one another It drives me out of my wits But 
worst of all is the publicity they’ve been writmg about it 
scores of tunes m all the St Petersburg and Moscow 
papers Oh, by the way, they’ve been wntmg about me, 
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too, can you imagine*? They’ve been saying I was your 
brother’s chere amie-1 can’t utter the homd word Tm- 
agme it’ Just imagine it'” 

“That’s impossible' Where and what did they write*?” 

“I’ll show It to you presently I got it yesterday -read it 
yesterday Here, m the St Petersburg paper Rumours The 
paper began to appear this year I’m awfully fond of 
rumours, and I’ve subscribed to it and that’s what I got it 
for, that’s the sort of rumour it is Here, here, read this ” 

And she held out to Alyosha a sheet of newspaper 
which she had kept under her pillow 

She was not so much upset as somehow at a loss, and 
perhaps everything really had become tangled up m her 
head The newspaper item was very typical and, of course, 
must have affected her m a highly embarrassmg way But, 
fortunately, she was incapable of concentrating on any 
smgle subject at a time, and so might forget all about the 
newspaper paragraph m a minute and switch over to 
somethmg else Alyosha had known for some time that 
the dreadful tnal had become a cause celebre all over Rus- 
sia, and the Lord alone knew what wild reports and news- 
paper stones about his brother, the Karamazovs and even 
about himself he had read durmg those two months 
among other truthful reports' One paper even reported 
that he had been so homfled by his brother’s cnme that 
he had entered a monastery and become a hermit, 
another refuted this report and stated that he and Father 
Zossima had “absconded” with the monastery funds The 
report m Rumows was headlmed “From Skotopn- 
gonyevsk* (alas, that is the name of our town, which 
I have so long concealed) the Karamazov Tnal” The 
bnef Item did not mention Madame Khokhlakov by name 
and, m fact, no names were mentioned at all It was mere- 
ly stated that the accused, whose impending tnal had 
created such a sensation, was a retired army captain of 


* Literally a centre of the cattle trade - Tr 
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arrogant manners, a bully, and a feudal-minded idler, who 
engaged m all sorts of love affairs and had a special fas- 
cination for “certain ladies pining m solitary boredom” 
One such lady, a pining widow, who did her best to look 
young though she had a grown-up daughter, had been so 
fascinated by him that, only two hours before the murder, 
she had offered him three thousand roubles provided he 
made off with her to the gold-mmes But the villam had 
preferred to murder and rob his father and so get the 
three thousand he needed so badly, hopmg to escape 
punishment rather than make for Siberia with the bored 
lady, with her middle-aged charms This playful report 
concluded, as was to be expected, by expressmg the cor- 
respondent’s high-mmded indignation at the pamcide’s 
immorality and the recently abolished institution of serf- 
ownership Alyosha read the story with mterest and, fold- 
ing the sheet, returned it to Madame Khokhlakov 

“Well, it is me, isn’t it*?” she prattled on, “it must be 
me, for almost an hour previously I suggested the idea of 
gold-mmes to him, and now this sudden mention of ‘mid- 
dle-aged charms’’ That wasn’t why I suggested it to him, 
was it'? The correspondent acted on purpose’ May the 
Eternal Judge forgive him for ‘the middle-aged charms’ as 
I forgive him, for it is -you know who it is, don’t you*? 
It’s your fnend Rakitm ” 

“Perhaps,” said Alyosha, “though I’ve heard nothing 
about it ” 

“It’s he, he, there’s no ‘perhaps’ about it’ You see, 

I told him I’d never be at home to him— You know the 
story, I suppose ” 

“I know that you’ve told him you won’t be at home to 
hun any more, but why you did so I-I didn’t hear it from 
you, at any rate ” 

“Oh, so you heard it from him’ Well, does he abuse 
me*? Does he abuse me very much*?” 

“Yes, he does, but then he abuses everybody But 
I haven’t heard from him why you turned him out 
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I don’t see him often now, anyway We are not on 
friendly terms ” 

“Well, m that case I’ll tell you all about it and, I sup- 
pose, I may as well confess that, on one pomt. I’m at 
fault myself But, mmd, only on one small pomt, so mmor 
that it’s hardly worth mentiomng You see, my dear 
Alyosha” (Madame Khokhlakov suddenly assumed 
a rather playful air, a charmmg if enigmatic smile playmg 
about her lips), you see, I suspect -I’m sorry, Alyosha, 
I’m tahang to you like a mother- oh, no, no, I’m talkmg 
to you as if you were my own father -because a mother is 
quite out of place here -Well, let’s say just as I would to 
Father Zossima at confession Yes, that’s it, that fits the 
occasion very well I called you a monk just now -well, 
that poor young man, your fnend Ralatm (oh dear, 
I simply cannot be angry with him* I am angry and mad 
at him, but not very), m short, that thoughtless young 
man -just fancy* -suddenly took it mto his head to fall m 
love with me I noticed it later, only later, but at first, 
that IS, a month ago, he began callmg on me more often, 
almost every day, though we were acquainted before 
I didn’t suspect anythmg and -and suddenly the whole 
thmg dawned on me and I began to notice thmgs, to my 
astomshment-You know that two months ago I began 
receivmg Pyotr Ilyich Perkhotm, that modest, charmmg, 
and worthy young man, who is m the civil service here 
You met him here many times yourself And he is a seri- 
ous and worthy young man, isn’t he*^ He usually calls 
once every three days and not daily (though I wouldn’t 
min d him commg every day) -and he’s always so smart 
I’m generally very fond of young people, Alyosha, 
talented and modest young people, just like you, and he 
has the mmd almost of a statesman He talks so charm- 
mgly, and I’ll certainly, most certainly, put m a good 
word for him He’s a buddmg diplomat On that temble 
day, he practically saved me from death by commg to see 
me at night Well, your fnend Rakitin would always come 
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in such awful boots, and he would stretch his legs out on 
the carpet -In short, he even began making all sorts of 
hmts, and one day, as he was leaving, he suddenly 
squeezed my hand very hard And just as he did so, I felt 
an awful pain in my leg He had met Pyotr Ilyich before 
and, you know, he was always jeering at him, always jeer- 
mg at him Just growled at him for some reason I just 
used to watch them carrying on together and couldn’t 
help laughing mwardly Well, one day, as I was sitting 
here alone, no, I mean, lying down alone, Mr Rakitm 
came m suddenly and -just fancy ’-brought me some- 
verses, a short poem on my bad foot I mean, a descnp- 
tion of my foot m a poem Stay, how did it run 

O little foot, so captivating, 

Why should you feel so aching‘s 

or something like that Fm afraid I can never remember 
I’ve got It here somewhere. I’ll show it to you later Oh, 
chanmng, so charmmg’ And it was not only about my lit- 
tle foot it was a very edifymg too, with a most charming 
idea, too, only I’ve forgotten what In fact, it was just the 
thmg for an album Well, I naturally thanked him and he 
seemed flattered I’d hardly time to thank hun when in 
came Mr Perkhotm, and Mr Rakitin suddenly looked as 
black as thunder. I could see that Mr Perkhotm had 
upset his plans, for he certainly wanted to say somethmg 
after reciting his poem to me I had a feeling he would, 
and It was just at that moment that Mr Perkhotm 
entered I at once showed Mr Perkhotm the poem with- 
out tellmg him who had wntten it But I’m sure, qmte 
sure, that he immediately guessed, though he won’t adnut 
It to this day, but keeps saying that he didn’t know But 
he says that on purpose Well, Mr Perkhotm immediately 
burst mto laughter and began cnticismg it ‘What dog- 
gerel hues’’ he said ‘Must have been written by some 
semmanst’ And, you know, he was most unspanng’ In- 
stead of taking it m good humour, your friend flew into 
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a rage -Good gracious, I thought to myself, they’re gomg 
to have a fight’ ‘I wrote it,’ Mr Rakitm said, ‘I wrote it 
as a joke, for I consider the writing of poetry degrading - 
But my verses are good There’s a plan to erect a monu- 
ment to your Pushkin for his verses on women’s feet, but 
my verses contam an idea, while you,’ he said, ‘you’re 
a supporter of serf-ownership You lack all humane senti- 
ments You hold none of the modem enhghtened ideas, 
present-day pohtical development has passed you by,’ he 
said ‘You’re a civil servant,’ he said, ‘and you accept 
bnbes’’ WeU, at this point I raised my voice and begged 
them to desist But, you know, Mr Perkhotm, who is far 
from timid, suddenly adopted a most gentlemanly tone 
he looked sarcastically at him , hstened and apologised 
‘I’m sorry,’ he said, ‘I didn’t know it was you Had 
I known, I’d have praised it Poets,’ he said, ‘are all so 
susceptible-’ In short, such derision and delivered m 
a most genteel way He later explained to me that he had 
said It all ironically, and I thought he really meant it' 
Well, as I lay there, just hke now, I thought to myself 
would It or would it not be ladylike if I turned Mr Raki- 
tm out for being so boonsh to a caller at my house 
And -would you believe if? -I lay with closed eyes think- 
mg whether it would be ladylike or not, and could not 
make my mind up it was such a torment, I was tor- 
mented and my heart was beatmg so, but I just couldn’t 
make up my mind whether to scream or not One voic« 
kept telling me ‘Scream,’ and another ‘No, don’t 
scream'’ But the moment the other voice had said it, 

I suddenly screamed and swooned Well, of course, there 
was a terrible to-do 'Then I got up and said to Mr Raki- 
tm ‘I’m sorry but I won’t be at home to you m future ’ 
So I turned him out Oh, dear Alexei Fyodorovich' 

I know I was wrong I was lying, for I wasn’t angry with 
him at all But I suddenly fancied, yes, suddenly- that’s 
the mam thmg-that it would make such a wonderful 
scene -Only, you know, the scene was quite natural. 
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because I even burst into tears, and I cned for several 
days afterwards, and then, after dinner one day, I sud- 
denly forgot all about it So he has not called during the 
past fortnight, and I can’t help wondering whether he will 
call again That was yesterday, and m the evening the 
Rumours amved I read it, and gasped Who could have 
wntten it*? Why, he, of course He went home that after- 
noon, sat down and wrote it, sent it off and -it was pub- 
hshed You see, it only happened a fortnight ago Only, 
'Alyosha, goodness, what am I saymg*? What I say is hor- 
nfymg, but I don’t say what I should, do I*? Oh dear, 
I just can’t help it*” 

“I simply must hurry off to see my brother,” Alyosha 
murmured 

“Of course, of course* You’ve brought it all back to 
me* Listen, what is meant by ‘of unsound nund’*?” 

“What unsound mmd*^” asked the surpnsed Alyosha 

“I mean a plea of unsound mmd The kmd for which 
all IS forgiven Whatever you do -you are acquitted at 
once ” 

“What do you mean‘s” 

“Here’s what I mean -that Katya -Oh, what a charm- 
ing girl she is, only I can’t for the life of me make out 
who she IS m love with She came to see me recently and 
I couldn’t get anythmg out of her Particularly as she only 
speaks to me so superfiaally nowadays, I mean, such 
things as my health and nothmg else, and m such tone, 
too Well, I said to myself ‘All nght, let it be if that’s 
what you want-’ Oh yes, the plea of unsound mind 
that’s why the doctor has come You know that a doctor 
has come, don’t you7 Of course, you do, he’s a speciahst 
m mental disorders, you sent for him yourself, I mean, 
no, not you, but Katya It’s always Katya* Well, you see, 
a man may be perfectly sane, and suddenly he has an 
attack of temporary msamty He may be fuUy aware of 
what he is doing, and yet he’s of unsound mmd Well, 
you see, Drmtn Fyodorovich was probably of unsound 
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mmd at the time You see, as soon as our new courts 
were set up, they at once discovered all about temporary 
msamty That’s a great benefit conferred by the new law- 
court system The doctor came to see me and he kept 
questiomng me about that evening, about the gold-mines, 
I mean what was he like then*? Why, of course, he was of 
unsound mmd at the time he came m and started shout- 
mg ‘Money, money, three thousand, let me have three 
thousand’’ And then he went away and suddenly commit- 
ted the murder ‘I don’t want to commit murder,’ he said, 
and off he went and did it That’s why he’ll be acquitted - 
because he was trying to overcome the urge, and yet 
committed murder ” 

“But he didn’t murder him,” Alyosha mterrupted her 
a httle sharply He was gettmg more and more overcome 
by a sense of imease and impatience 

“I know It’s the old man Gngon who killed him-” 
“What d’you mean‘s Gngon*?” cned Alyosha 
“Yes, yes’ It was Gngon He got that knock on the 
head from Dmitn Fyodorovich, and then got up, saw the 
open door, went m and murdered Fyodor Pavlovich-” 
“But why, why*?” 

“Because he was of unsound rmnd Dmitri Fyodorovich 
hit him over the head, he came to, suffered an attack of 
temporary msamty, went and killed him And if he says 
he didn’t, it’s perhaps because he doesn’t remember Only, 
you see, it will be better, much better, if Dmitri Fyodoro- 
vich murdered him As a matter of fact, that’s who did it, 
though I say it was Gngon, but it was certainly Dmitn 
Fyodorovich and it’s better so, much better’ Oh, it isn’t 
better because a son has killed his father I’m not m 
favour of that at all children should, on the contrary, 
honour their parents But it’s better all the same if it 
should be he, for then you’ll have no cause for mourmng, 
for he did it without bemg aware of what he was doing, 
or rather, aware of everything but without reahsmg what 
was happenmg to him Yes, let them acquit him it’s so 
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humane, and besides it’s good for people to see the bene- 
fits of the new legal system I knew nothmg about it, 
but Fm told it’s been m force for quite a long time and 
when I learnt of it yesterday. I was so struck by it that 
I wanted to send for you at once And if he’s forgiven, 
brmg him straight from the courtroom to have dinner 
vith me. and FU mvite my fnends and we’ll toast the new 
courts I don’t think he’d be dangerous, do you*? Besides, 
FU mvite a large number of fnends. so that if he does 
start somethmg, he can always be taken away, and then 
he may perhaps become a Justice of the Peace or some- 
thmg m another tovm, for people who’ve been in trouble 
themselves make the best judges And, anyway, who is not 
of unsound mmd nowadays‘s You, I. and everyone else is 
of unsound mmd, and there have been so many examples 
of it here a man is smging a love song* suddenly some- 
thmg displeases him, he puUs out a pistol and ^Us the 
first person he meets, and then he’s forgiven completely 
I read about that recently, and aU the doctors confirmed 
it The doctors are domg that now, all of them are con- 
firmmg it Why, my Lise is also temporarily of unsound 
mmd She reduced me to tears yesterday and the day 
before, but today I reahsed that she was simply temporar- 
ily msane Oh, Lise makes me so unhappy’ Fm sure she 
must be quite insane Why has she sent for you? Did she 
send for you, or have you come to see her on your own*?” 

“Yes. she sent for me and Fm gomg to her now,” said 
Alyosha, getting up resolutely 

“Oh, dear, dear Alexei Fyodorovich, that is perhaps the 
mam thmg,” cned Madame Khokhlakov, suddenly burst- 
mg mto tears “God knows that I can trust Lise with you 
and It doesn’t matter a bit that she sent for you without 
telhng her mother about it But Fm sorry to say I don’t 
trust your brother Ivan Fyodorovich with my daughter 
so easily, though I still thmk him a most chivalrous 
young man And yet, you know he’s been to see 
Lise and I knew nothing about it ” 
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“Has he*? When'? How*?” Alyosha asked, looking great- 
ly surprised He did not resume his seat, but listened 
standmg 

“I’ll tell you, for, perhaps, that’s why I’ve asked you to 
come, you see, I don’t really know myself why I’ve done 
so What happened was this Ivan Fyodorovich came 
to see me only twice after he returned from Moscow The 
first time was simply a courtesy call, and the second call 
was quite recent Katya was here and he came because he 
heard she was here I naturally did not expect him to call 
so often, for I knew how busy he was, as it is, vous com- 
prenez cette affaire et la mart ten ible de votre papa, but all 
of a sudden I learnt that he’d been here again, only to see 
Lise, not me That was six days ago He came, and left 
five minutes afterwards I learnt of it three days later from 
Glafira, so it came as a great shock to me I sent for Lise 
at once, but she just laughed it off he thought, she said, 
that you were asleep, so he came to ask me how you 
were Well, that’s what it was, of course Only Lise, Lise, 
goodness, how she upsets me' Just fancy, one mght, four 
days ago, just after you had left the last time you saw her, 
she suddenly had a fit Cries, screammg, and hystencs' 
Why don’t I ever have hystencs*? The next day she had 
another fit, and the day after another and yesterday, yes- 
terday that attack of temporary msamty She suddenly 
shouted at me ‘I hate Ivan Fyodorovich and I demand 
that you shouldn’t receive him' I want you to tell him 
never to caU again'’ I was dumbfounded at such an unex- 
pected outburst and I said to her ‘Why should I refuse to 
receive such an excellent young man who is, besides, so 
knowledgeable and so unhappy*?’ For, after aU, such 
expenences are a misfortune rather than happmess, aren’t 
they 7 She suddenly burst out laughing at my words and, 
you know, so offensively Well, I was ^ad, because 
I thought I had made her laugh and her fits would pass 
off, particularly as I myself had a mind to teU Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich not to call again, on account of his strange visits 
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Without my consent, and to demand an explanation. Only 
this mommg Lise woke up and was annoyed with Yuha 
and -just fancy* -struck her across the face But that’s 
monstrous, for, you know. I’m always very civil to my 
servants Then, suddenly, an hour later, she was embrac- 
mg Yuha and kissmg her feet And she sent a message to 
me that she wasn’t commg to see me and would never 
come to see me again, and when I dragged myself off to 
her, she started crymg and kissmg me and, while kissmg 
me, pushed me out of the room without saymg a word, so 
that I couldn’t learn anythmg Now, dear Alexei Fyodoro- 
vich, I pm all my hopes on you, and it goes without say- 
mg that my hfe is entirely m your hands I simply beg you 
to go to Lise now, find evei^hmg out from her as only 
you know how to, and come back and tell me, her 
mother For, you understand, I shall die, I shall simply 
die, if this goes on, or I shall run away from home I can 
bear it no longer I have some patience, but it may run 
out, and then -then somethmg homble may happen' Oh, 
dear me, here’s Mr Perkhotm at last'” cned Madame 
Khokhlakov, beammg, as she saw Perkhotm enter the 
room “You’re latel You’re so late! Well, do sit down, 
please Speak, put me out of my suspense Well, what is 
that lawyer domg now? Where are you off to, Alexei 
Fyodorovich?” 

“To see Lise” 

“Oh, yes! So you won’t forget what I asked you, will 
you? So much depends on it ” 

“Of course I won’t forget if only it’s possible -but I’m 
afraid I’m terribly late as it is,” murmured Alyosha, beat- 
mg a hasty retreat 

“No. you must, you must come and teU me, and not ‘if 
it’s possible’, or it’ll be the death of me'” Madame 
Khokhlakov called after him, but Alyosha had already 
left the room 
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III 

THE LITTLE IMP 

On entenng Lise’s room he found her half-reclming m 
the easy chair she had been wheeled about m while still 
unable to walk She did not attempt to rise to meet him, 
but her keen eyes were fixed on him mtently They were 
somewhat mflamed and her face was pale and sallow 
Alyosha was surpnsed to see her so changed m three 
days she even looked thinner She did not hold out her 
hand to him He himself touched her long, slender fingers 
which lay motionless on her dress, then sat down silently 
opposite her 

“I know,” Lise said sharply, “that you are m a hurry to 
get to the pnson, and that Mother has kept you for two 
hours and has just been tellmg you about me and Yuba ” 
“How do you know that?” asked Alyosha 
“I was eavesdropping Why are you starmg at me like 
that‘s If I want to eavesdrop, I do so There’s nothmg bad 
about that I have no regrets at all ” 

“Are you upset over something*^” 

“On the contrary, I’m very pleased I’ve just been 
thinkmg for the hundredth time how lucky it is that I’ve 
rejected you and won’t become your wife You’re no good 
as a husband if I were to marry you and give you a note 
to take to the man I fell m love with after you, you’d take 
It and most certamly deliver it and come back with his 
reply And even when you’re forty, you’d still be carry- 
ing such notes for me ” 

She suddenly laughed 

“There’s somethmg spiteful and at the same time naive 
about you,” Alyosha smiled at her 
“The only thing that’s naive about me is that I feel no 
shame with you Moreover, I don’t want to feel ashamed 
with you, you m particular Alyosha, why don’t I respect 
you 7 I love you very much, but have no respect for you 
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If I respected you, I wouldn’t have said that without bemg 
ashamed, would P” 

“You wouldn’t” 

“And do you beheve that I’m not ashamed of you*^” 

“No, I don’t ” 

Lise again laughed nervously She was talkmg very 
rapidly 

“I sent your brother Dmitn Fyodorovich some sweets 
m pnson. Alyosha, you know, you’re so mce * I’ll love you 
awfully for havmg so quickly permitted me not to love 
you ” 

“Why did you send for me today, Lise*?” 

“I Wcmted to teU you a certam wish of mme I wish 
someone would rend me to pieces, marry me and then 
rend me to pieces, and then jilt me I don’t want to be 
happy’” 

“Have you developed a liking for disorder*?” 

“Oh, what I want is conftision I keep wantmg to set 
fire to the house I keep imaginmg how I’d go and set fire 
to It by stealth Yes, it must be done by stealth They’ll be 
trymg to put it out, but it will go on burmng And I’ll 
know and say nothmg Oh, what nonsense ’ And how bor- 
mg It is’” 

She waved her hand with disgust 

“Yours IS too pampered a life,” Alyosha said quietly 

“Would It be better if I were poor*?” 

“Yes, it would ” 

“That’s what your late monk told you It’s not true So 
what if I'm nch and all the rest are poor*? I’ll be eatmg 
sweets and drinking cream and give nothing away to any- 
one Oh, not a word’” she waved her hemd, though Alyo- 
sha never opened his mouth, “don’t say anything, you’ve 
told me all before, I know it all by heart It’s such a 
bore If I'm poor. I’ll murder someone -and if I’m rich, 
rU do the same What’s the use of sitting about and do- 
ing nothing’ And you know what I want*? I want to reap, 
to reap r>'e I'll marry you and you’ll become a peasant 
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A real peasant We’ll keep a colt Would you like 
that"^ Do you know Kalganov*^” 

“I do ” 

“He’s such a dreamer He says what’s the use of 
actually living, it’s much better to dream One can dream 
the gayest things, while to live is a bore And yet he’s 
going to be marned soon He has already made declaration 
of love to me Can you spm peg-tops'?” 

“I can ” 

“Well, he’s just hke a peg-top wind him up and make 
him spm, and then keep lashmg at him, keep lashmg at 
him with a whip If I marry him, I shall spm him round 
and round all his hfe long You’re not ashamed to sit with 
me, are you*?” 

“No ” 

“You’re awfully angry because I don’t talk about 
sacred matters I don’t want to What awaits you m the 
world to come for the greatest sm*? You should know all 
about It” 

“God wiU pumsh you,” Alyosha said, looking at her 
closely 

“Well, that’s just what I want I’d come and be 
punished, and I’d suddenly burst out laughmg m their 
faces Oh, I do so want to set a house on fire, Alyosha, 
our house You don’t believe me 7” 

“Why not7 There are children of twelve who long to set 
fire to something And they do It’s a sort of disease ” 

^‘It isn’t true * It isn’t true * There may be such children, 
but I’m not talkmg about that ” 

“You take evil for good it’s a passmg cnsis Your 
former illness may be the reason ” 

“So you do despise me, after all ' I simply don’t want to 
do good I want to do evil And it has nothmg to do with 
my illness ” 

“But why do evil 7” 

“For nothmg to be left anywhere Oh, how nice it 
would be if nothmg was left’ You know, Alyosha, some- 
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times I think of doing a lot of evil and everythmg that’s 
bad, and I’d do it for a long time by stealth, and suddenly 
everyone would learn of it They would all surround me 
and pomt at me, and Td look back at them all That 
would be very nice Why would it be so mce, Alyosha‘S” 
“Oh, I expect it’s just a cravmg to crush somethmg 
good or, as you said, to set fire to it That, too, happens ” 
“I wasn’t merely saymg it Tm gomg to do it” 
“I beheve you” 

“Oh, how I love you for saymg that you beheve me 
And you’re not lying You’re not lymg at all Or do you 
think perhaps that I’m saymg all t^s to you on purpose, 
just to tease you'?” 

“No, I don’t think so -though, I daresay, there’s a httle 
of that, too ” 

“There is a httle I shall never he to you,” she said, 
a strange flash m her eyes 
Alyosha was more and more struck by her earnestness 
there was not a trace of mockery or jestmg m her face 
now, though gaiety and jestmg had never deserted her 
even at her gravest moments 

“There are moments when people just love crime,” 
Alyosha said thoughtfully 

“Yes, yes* You’ve expressed just what I think They all 
love it, they always love it, and not only at moments 
You know it’s as though everyone once agreed to lie 
about it, and they have been lymg about it ever smce 
They all say they hate evil, but m their heart of hearts 
they aU love it ” 

“And you still read evil books 7” 

“Yes, I do Mother reads them and keeps them under 
her pillow and I steal them” 

“And aren’t you ashamed to be destroying your- 
self7” 

“I want to destroy myself There’s a boy here who lay 
down on the railway track and the tram passed over him 
What a lucky boy* Listen, your brother is bemg tried for 
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murdenng his father, but they all love his having killed 
his father ” 

“Love his having killed his father‘d” 

“Yes, they all love it' They all say it’s homble, but m 
their hearts they love it I, for one, love it ” 

“There’s some truth m what you say about them all,” 
said Alyosha quietly 

“Oh, what wonderful thoughts you have'” Lise 
shrieked m delight “And you a monk' You can’t believe 
how I respect you, Alyosha, for never telhng a he Oh, I’ll 
tell you a very funny dream I had ' I sometimes dream of 
devils It’s m^t, I’m m my candle-ht room, and suddenly 
there are devils everywhere, m all the comers and under 
the table, and they open the doors, and behind the doors 
there are crowds of them, and they all want to come m 
and seize me And they are already commg near and tak- 
ing hold of me But suddenly I cross myself and they aU 
draw back m fear, only they don’t go away, but stand 
near the door smd in the comers, waiting And then I’m 
suddenly overcome by a desire to begin cursmg God m 
a loud voice, and I begm cursmg Him and they all rush at 
me agam m a crowd They’re so pleased, and they’re 
again about to lay hands on me, and I cross myself 
agam -and they draw back at once It’s great fun Oh, it’s 
breath-takmg ” 

“I’ve had the same dream, too,” Alyosha said sud- 
denly 

“Have you7” Lise cned m surpnse “Listen, Alyosha, 
don’t make fun of me -it’s awfully important is it pos- 
sible for two different people to have the same dream?” 

“I suppose it IS ” 

“Alyosha, I’m tellmg you this is awfully important,” 
Lise went on in a kmd of mtense astonishment “It isn’t 
the dream that is important, but that you should have had 
the same dream as me You’ve never lied to me, so don’t 
he to me now Is it tme? You’re not jokmg?” 

“It’s tme ” 
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Lise was so struck by something that she was silent for 
half a mmute 

Alyosha, do come and see me, come and see me more 
often,” she said suddenly in a beseeching voice 
“I shall always come to see you, all my life,” replied 
Alyosha firmly 

“You see, I’m tellmg this to you alone,” Lise began 
agam “I’m tellmg it to myself and to you To you alone 
m the whole world And more readily to you than to 
myself And I feel no shame with you, none at all 
Alyosha, why is that‘s None at alL Alyosha, is it true that 
Jews kidnap children at Easter and kill them‘d” 

“I don’t know ” 

“I read it m a book about a tnal somewhere, and that 
a Jew cut off a four-year-old child’s fingers on both 
hands, and then crucified him, nailed hun to a wall, and 
then said at his trial that the boy died soon, wi thin four 
hours Soon, mdeed* He said the boy kept moanmg and 
that he stood there enjoymg it That’s sood’” 

“Good*?” 

“Good I sometimes imagine that it was I who crucified 
him He would hang on the wall and moan and I’d sit 
opposite him and eat pmeapple compote I’m awfully 
fond of pmeapple compote Are you*?” 

Alyosha looked at her m silence Her pale, sallow face 
became suddenly distorted and her eyes glowed 

‘You know, when I read about that Jew, I shook with 
sobs all night I kept imagmmg how the httle boy 
screamed and moaned (four-year-old boys understand, 
you know), and the thought of that pmeapple compote 
kept hammermg m my bram Next morning I sent a letter 
to a man, tellmg him that he must come and see me He 
did and I told him about the boy and the pmeapples, told 
him everything, everything, and said that it was ‘good’ He 
suddenly laughed and said that it was really good Then 
he got up and left, after staymg for only five mmutes Did 
he despise me*? Did he*^ Tell me, tell me, Alyosha, did he 
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or didn’t he despise me*?” she asked with flashing eyes, 
sitting up straight on the settee 
“Tell me,” Alyosha said agitatedly, “did you send for 
that man yourselP” 

“Yes ” 

“You wrote to him ‘7” 

“I did ” 

“Just to ask him about that, about the child*?” 
“No, not about that at all Not at all about that But 
when he came, I asked hun at once He replied, laughed 
and went away ” 

“That man behaved decently to you,” Alyosha said 
softly 

“But did he despise me*? Did he laugh at me*?” 
“No, because I suppose he believes m the pineapple 
compote himself He, too, is a very sick man, Lise ” 
“So he does beheve m it*” cned Lise with flashmg eyes 
“He despises no one,” Alyosha went on “He merely 
doesn’t believe anyone But if he doesn’t beheve, that 
expresses his contempt too ” 

“So he despises me, too*? Me*?” 

“You, too ” 

“That’s good,” Lise cned, grinding her teeth “When he 
went out and laughed, I felt that it was good to be de- 
spised And the boy with the cut-off fingers is good, and 
It’s good to be despised ” 

And she laughed m Alyosha’s face with a sort of fever- 
ish mahce 

“Do you know, Alyosha, do you know, I’d like- 
Alyosha, save me'” she cried, suddenly jumpmg up from 
the settee and, rushmg up to him, she flung her arms 
tightly round him “Save me,” she almost moaned 
‘Would I have said what I told you just now to anyone 
else m the world*? And I was speakmg the truth, the truth, 
the whole truth' I’ll kill myself because everything is so 
loathsome to me' I don’t want to go on hving because 
everything is so loathsome to me ' Everythmg is loathsome 
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to me, everytlimg' Alyosha, why don’t you love me at 
ah'?” she concluded m a fren2y 
“I do love you’” Alyosha rephed wannly 
“And will you weep for me*^ Will you*^” 

“I will ” 

“Not because I didn’t want to be your wife, but simply 
weep for me Simply 
“I wiU ” 

“Thank you' All I want is your tears Let the others 
pumsh me and trample me underfoot, everyone, everyone, 
with 710 exception' Because I love no one You hear, no 
one' On the contrary, I hate Go now, Alyosha, it’s time 
you went to see your brother!” She suddenly tore herself 
away from htm 

‘But how can I leave you hke this ?” Alyosha said 
almost m alarm 

“Go to your brother The pnson will be closed Go' 
Here’s your hat Give Mitya my love Go, go'” 

And she almost pushed Alyosha out of the door 
Alyosha looked at her m mournful perplexity, when he 
suddenly felt that a letter had been thrust mto his hand, 
a httle note, folded up tightly and sealed He looked at it 
and mstantly read the inscription “To Ivan Fyodorovich 

Karamazov”, He glanced at Lise, her face grew almost 
stem 

“Give It to him! Be sure to give it to him'” she ordered 
him m a frenzy, all of a tremble “Today! At once' Or 
else m take poison! That’s why I sent for you'” 
And she slammed the door The bolt was shot violently 
Pocketmg the letter, Alyosha went straight downstairs 
without going to see Madame Khokhlakov, mdeed forge t- 
tmg all about her As soon as Alyosha was gone, Lise un- 
bolted the door, opened it a httle, inserted a finger m the 
crack and, slamnung the door, got her finger squeezed 
there with all the force at her command Releasmg the 
finger some ten seconds later, she went back to her chair 
slowly and quietly, sat up erect m it, and began mtently to 
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examine her blackened finger and the blood oozing from 
under the nail Her hps quivered, and she whispered 
rapidly to herself 

“What a low-down creature I am, quite, quite low- 
down'” 


IV 

A HYMN AND A SECRET 

It was very late (the days are short m November) when 
Alyosha rang at the pnson gate Dusk was falhng But 
Alyosha knew that he would be admitted to Mitya with- 
out difficulty Things m our town are just hke anywhere 
else At first, of course, after the prehmmary mvestigation, 
certam formalities were still observed m admittmg rela- 
tives and a few other people to see Mitya, but later it was 
not so much that the formalities were relaxed as certam 
exceptions were made for at least some visitors to Mitya 
Indeed, even the interviews with Mitya m a room set aside 
for the purpose sometimes took place without any warder 
bemg present However, there were not many persons who 
enjoyed the pnvilege only Grushenka, Alyosha, and Rak- 
itm But the uyezd chief of pohce Makarov was very 
favourably disposed towards Grushenka the old man 
could not forgive himself for havmg yelled at her m Mok- 
roye Then, on learmng everything, he had completely 
changed his opmion of her And, strange to say, though 
he was firmly convinced of Mitya’s guilt, he had begun 
regardmg him more and more tolerantly smce he had 
been taken mto custody “He’s probably a good fellow at 
bottom,” he thought, “but he has ruined himself with 
dnnkmg and a disorderly life'” His former abhorrence 
yielded to pity As for Alyosha, the uyezd chief of pohce 
was very fond of him and had known him a long tune, 
Rakitm, who had taken to visitmg Mitya very frequently, 
was a close friend of Makarov’s daughters, his “young 
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ladies”, as he called them, and was always to be found at 
their house Furthermore, he gave lessons at the home of 
the pnson governor, a good-natured old man, though 
a great stickler for formalities Alyosha, on the other 
hand, was an old and particular fnend of the pnson gov- 
ernor, who liked to discuss “elevated” subjects with him 
The pnson governor, for instance, did not so much re- 
spect as fear Ivan Fyodorovich Karamazov, and, chiefly, 
his opmions, though he was a great philosopher himself, 
having reached his conclusions “through his own reason- 
mg” But he, somehow, felt powerfully drawn to Alyosha 
Dunng the last year the old man had happened to devote 
himself to the study of the Apocrypha and he constantly 
discussed his impressions with his young fnend He had 
even got used to seeing him at the monastery and talkmg 
to hun and the monks for hours on end In short, even if 
Alyosha were late, he had only to go and see the pnson 
governor and everything would be arranged Besides, every- 
one in pnson, down to the last warder, had got used to 
Alyosha The sentnes, of course, did not interfere with 
him so long as he had official permission Whenever sum- 
moned from his cell, Mitya always went down- 
stairs to the room where mterviews were held As he was 
entenng the room, Alyosha ran into Rakitm, who was 
about to leave Mitya The two were talkmg loudly Mitya 
was roaring with laughter as he was seeing Rakitm out, 
while the latter seemed to be grumblmg Rakitm had 
avoided meeting Alyosha, especially of late, he scarcely 
spoke to him and even bowed to him stiffly When he saw 
Alyosha coimng m, he frowned and looked away, as 
though absorbed with buttonmg his big warm fur-collared 
overcoat Then he began looking for his umbrella i 

“Mustn’t mislay anything,” he muttered, simply to say 
somethmg 

“Don’t forget somebody else’s things,” Mitya joked and ' 
at once burst out laughing at his own witticism 

Rakitm flared up at once 
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“Give such advice to your Karamazovs, you spawn of 
a serf-owner, and not to Rakitm’” he cried suddenly, 
trembhng m rage 

“What’s the matter‘d I was only joking'” cned Mitya 
“Oh, to hell with it' They’re all like that,” he said ad- 
dressing Alyosha, and nodding towards Rakitm, who had 
rushed out of the room “A moment ago he was sitting 
here, looking cheerful and laughing, and now he sudden- 
ly flies into a rage ' Didn’t even nod to you Have you fal- 
len out with him completely*? Why are you so late*? I’ve 
not been so much waiting as longing for you all mormng 
But never mind' We’ll make up for it now” 

“But why does he come to see you so often*?” asked 
Alyosha, nodding towards the door through which Raki- 
tin had disappeared “You haven’t become so fnendly, 
have you*?” 

“Fnendly with Mikhail*? No, not really And, besides, 
he’s a bloody swine' Thinks I’m -a blackguard Such peo- 
ple can’t see a joke, either That’s the mam thmg about 
them Never see a joke And they have and souls, too, 
and and drab, just as nune was when I was being dnven 
up to the pnson and looked at the pnson walls But he’s 
a smart feUow, quite smart Well, Alexei, it’s all over with 
me now'” 

He sat down on the bench, seatmg Alyosha beside h im 

“Yes, the tnal opens tomorrow You haven’t given up 
all hope, have you, Mitya?” asked Alyosha, timidly 

“Whafs that*?” asked Mitya, looking rather vaguely at 
him “Oh, the tnal' Oh, to hell with it' Till now you and 
I’ve been speakmg about all kinds of trivial thmgs, that 
tnal, for mstance, but I said nothing to you about the 
most important thimg Yes, the tnal begms tomorrow, but 
I didn’t have the tnal m mind when I said it was all over 
with me It’s not I who am done for, but what’s m me 
that’s gone, fimshed, done for What are you looking me 
in the face so cntically*?” 

“What do you mean, Mitya?” 
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“Ideas, ideas, that’s what it is’ Ethics But what is 
ethics'^” 

“Ethics'?” Alyosha repeated m surpnse 

“Yes Is It a science*?” 

“Yes, there is such a science -only I’m afraid I can’t tell 
you what kind of science it is ” 

“But Rakitin knows He knows a lot, does Rakitm, 
damn him’ He won’t become a monk He’s plannmg to 
go to St Petersburg There, he says, he’ll be workmg as 
a cntic, but a cntic with an elevated trend Well, I sup- 
pose he may prove useful and make a career for himself, 
too Oh, they’re all great at makmg careers’ To hell with 
ethics’ It’s aU over with me, Alexei, you godly feUow’ 
I love you more than anyone else My heart aches for 
you -that’s how it is But who was Karl Bernard*?” 

“Karl Bernard*?” Alyosha was surprised agam 

“No, not Karl -my mistake’ Claude Bernard What 
was he*? A chemist or what*?” 

“He’s some kmd of scientist, I suppose,” rephed 
Alyosha “Only I’m afraid I can’t tell you much about 
him, either I’ve heard he was a scientist, but I don’t 
know what kmd ” 

“WeU, to hell with him, too,” Mitya swore “I don’t 
know, either A blackguard of some sort, most hkely 
They’re all blackguards But Rakitm will worm his way 
through, he’ll, he’ll crawl through a crack -he’s just 
another Bernard Oh, these Bernards’ They exist m their 
thousands’” 

“But what’s the matter with you*?” Alyosha persisted 

“He wants to wnte an article about me, about my case, 
and so launch his hterary career That’s what he comes 
here for, he told me so himself He wants to wnte some- 
thmg with a defmite trend ‘He couldn’t help committing 
a murder, for he was a victim of his environment’, and so 
on He explained it to me It will have a dash of social- 
ism, he says Well, damn him If he wants that dash, let 
him add it, I don’t care He dislikes Ivan, hates him, in 
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fact, and he is not particularly nice about you, either 
Well, I don’t kick hm out, because he’s a clever chap 
Thinks a lot of himself, though I was telhng him just 
now ‘The Karamazovs aren’t cads, but philosophers, for 
all genume Russians are philosophers, but no matter how 
much you may have studied, you’re not a philosopher, 
but a memal fellow ’ He lauded back Mahciously And 
I said to him De ideabus non est disputandum-de ideabus 
is good, isn’t it*^ At least. I’ve taken up classical studies 
too,” Mitya suddenly burst out laughmg 
“But how IS it all over with you"? Wasn’t that what 
you said just now*^” Alyosha put m 
“Why is It over with me*? H’m’ Well, as a matter of 
fact, if- if you take it m its entirety -I feel sorry for God, 
that’s why'” 

“What do you mean -sorry for God*?” 

“Well, imagme the nerves, m the head, I mean, the 
nerves in the brain (oh, damn ’em’) have sort of httle 
tails, and, well, as soon as these httle tails start wigglmg- 
that IS, you see, if I look at somethmg with my eyes, like 
that, and they start wigglmg-the httle tails, I mean -and 
as soon as they begm wigglmg, an image appears, not at 
once but after an instant, a fraction of a second, a kmd of 
moment comes -no, not a moment -to hell with the 
moment -an image, that is, an object or an event, or what- 
ever It IS -damn it -so that’s why I contemplate and then 
think -all because of the httle tails, and not at all because 
I have a soul, and have been created m somebody’s image 
and likeness -all that’s nonsense That’s what Rakitm 
explained to me yesterday, and it simply flabbergasted me 
Splendid, Alyosha, there’s science for you' A new man is 
emergmg That I understand -Yet I do feel sorry for 
God’” 

“Well, that’s a good thmg, at least,” said Alyosha 
“My feelmg sorry for God*^ That’s aU chemistry, 
brother, chemistry’ Can’t be helped, your reverence, move 
up a little, make way for chemistry’ Rakitin doesn’t love 
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God -oh, how he dishkes him’ That’s the sorest spot with 
all of them' But they conceal it they He and make pre- 
tence ‘WeU,’ I asked him, ‘will you develop these ideas in 
your cntical articles'?’ ‘I don’t thmk I’ll be allowed to,’ he 
said, laughing ‘But,’ I asked, ‘what’s to become of man 
then"? Without God and without a future hfe*? Why, m 
that case, everything is permitted You can do whatever 
you like’’ ‘Didn’t you know that*?’ he said and laughed 
‘A clever man,’ he said, ‘can do whatever he pleases 
A clever man knows how to make his way But you,’ he 
said, ‘have made a mess of thmgs, you’ve comrmtted 
a murder and you’re rotting m prison'’ He says that to 
me, the swme! I used to kick such fellows out, but now 
I hsten to them You see, much of what he says makes 
sense Damn clever at wntmg, too A week ago he began 
readmg an article to me and I copied three hues out of it 
Just a moment Here it is ” 

Mitya took a piece of paper humedly out of his waist- 
coat pocket and read out* 

“‘To solve this problem, one must first of all bnng 
one’s personahty into opposition with one’s reahty’ Do 
you understand that*?’ 

“No, I don’t,” said Alyosha 

He gazed closely at Mitya and hstened to him with 
cunosity 

“I don’t understand it, either It’s unclear and obscure, 
but damn clever ‘They all wnte like that,’ he says, 
‘because such is the environment ’-They fear the environ- 
ment He wntes poetry, too, the scoundrel He’s wntten 
one m praise of Madame Khokhlakov’s httle foot, 
ha, ha, ha'” 

“I’ve heard of it,” said Alyosha 

“Have you*? And have you heard that miserable 
poem*?” 

“No ” 

“I’ve got it Here it is I’ll read it to you You don’t 
know, for I haven’t told you, but it’s quite a story The 
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rogue’ Three weeks ago he set about nettling me ‘You,’ 
he said, ‘have got yourself into a hell of a mess like 
a fool, and all for three thousand roubles, but I’m gomg 
to rake m a cool hundred and fifty thousand I’m gomg to 
marry a young widow and I’ll buy a big house m St 
Petersburg ’ And he’s told me he’s paying court to 
Madame Khokhlakov, who hadn’t much sense even m her 
youth, and now at forty had lost what little sense she ever 
had ‘Yes,’ he says, ‘she’s very sensitive and that’s how 
I’m gomg to hook her I’ll marry her, take her to St 
Petersburg and start a paper there ’ And there was such 
disgustmg and hckensh spittle on his hps-his mouth was 
watermg, not for Madame Khokhlakov but for her 
hundred and fifty thousand And he made me beheve in 
It He really did Came to see me every day ‘She is givmg 
way,’ he kept saymg, actually beammg with dehght And 
then all of a sudden he was shown the door Perkhotin 
got the better of him, stout fellow’ I mean, I could kiss 
that fool of a woman for having kicked Rakitin out ’ Well, 
It was while he was visitmg me that he made up that fee- 
ble httle poem ‘It’s the first poem I’ve soiled my hands 
with writmg,’ he said ‘But it’s to win a woman over, and, 
therefore, for somethmg useful Havmg got hold of the 
silly woman’s fortune. I’ll be able to be of some use to my 
fellow-citizens ’ You see, such people justify every abom- 
mation they comimt by referring to their duty to 
society’ ‘And anyway,’ he said, ‘it’s a sight better than 
anything Pushkin ever wrote, for I’ve managed to shovel 
civic appeal into my ridiculous poem ’ I understand what 
he means about Pushkin So what if he really had talent 
and wrote about women’s feet ’ And how he preened him- 
self on his stupid verses’ The vanity of these fellows— the 
vamty’ On My Dear One’s Recovery from a Bad Foot— 
that’s the sort of title he thought up -quite a playful fel- 
low IS he’ 

A captivating little foot -how sweet > 

But swollen and tender and red 
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The doctors call and seek to treat - 
The quacks, it must be said 

’Tis not for the feet that I dread. 

Let Pushkin their praises sing 
What gets me under is her head 
And the ideas that no hells ring 

For the worse the foot, strange to say. 

Her thinking begins to wane 
It’s for some remedy that I pray 
To restore both foot and brain 

A swine, a regular swine, but he’s put it very playfully, 
the rascal! And, to be sure, he did shovel in ‘the civic 
appeal’ And how funous he was when she kicked him 
out! He was grmdmg his teeth'” 

“He’s had his revenge already,” said Alyosha “He’s 
sent in a story to a paper about Madame Khokhlakov ” 
And Alyosha told him briefly about the report m 
the Rwnoicrs 

“It’s him, him!” Mitya agreed, frownmg “It’s him all 
nght' These newspaper stories -I know -the horrible 
thmgs that have been wntten about Gnishenka, for m- 
stance! And about the other one— about Katya— h’m'” 
He paced the room, lookmg much concerned 
“I can’t stay long, Mitya,” said Alyosha after a pause 
“Tomorrow will be a great, an awful day for you the 
judgement of God will be pronounced on you and— and 
I can’t help feehng surpnsed at you You pace the room 
and mstead of talking of what reaUy concerns you, you go 
on talking about goodness only knows what—” 

“No, don’t be surpnsed at me,” Mitya mtemipted im- 
pulsively. ‘‘What do you want me to do? Talk about the 
stinking cur— the murderer*^ We’ve talked enough about it 
already I don’t want to talk any more of the stinking son 
of Smelly Lizaveta' God will kill him, you will see But 
enough of that'” 
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All worked up, he went up to Alyosha and, suddenly, 
kissed him His eyes were shining 
“Rakitin wouldn’t understand it,” he began, m a kind 
of exaltation, “but you, you will understand everything 
That’s why I longed for you so much You see. I’ve been 
wantmg to tell you so much for a long time here, withm 
these peehng walls, but I haven’t said a word about the 
most important thmg the time was not npe for it, some- 
how Now the time has come at last for me to reveal my 
soul to you Durmg these last two months, brother, I’ve 
felt the burgeomng of another man m me-a new man has 
ansen m me> He was hemmed m, but he would never 
have emerged but for this bolt from the blue * It’s fearful f 
And what does it matter if I spend twenty years m the 
mmes breaking ore with a pick*^ I’m not afraid of that at 
all It’s something else I fear now -that the new man that 
has ansen withm me may depart from me* One can find 
a human heart there too, m the mines, undergroimd, at 
your side, in another convict and murderer, and make 
fnends with him For there, too, one can hve and love 
and suffer* One can revive the frozen heart of such a con- 
vict, one can care for him for years and years and at last 
bnng up from that den of evil to the light of day a lofty 
and long-suffenng soul which has become aware of its 
humamty, restore life to an angel, resurrect a hero* And 
there are so many of them, hundreds of them, and we are 
all at fault to them* Why did I dream of that ‘baim’ that 
time‘s ‘Why is the baim so poor*?’ That was a sign to me 
at that moment* It’s for the ‘baim’ that I’m to suffer For 
we are all at fault for everybody and everythmg For all 
the ‘bairns’, for there are httle children and big children 
We are all baims* And I’ll accept suffering for all, for 
someone has to I did not kill my father, but I’ve got to 
accept It I do so* It all came to me here— withm these 
peehng walls And there are many of them, hundreds of 
them there, those who work underground, with picks in 
their hands Oh yes, we shall be m chains, and we shall 
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not be free, but then, m our great sorrow we shall arise 
anew to joyousness, without which man cannot hve or God 
exist, for God gives joy That’s his pnvilege, his great priv- 
ilege O Lord, may man melt m prayer* How can I be 
there underground without God*^ Ralatm’s lymg* Even if 
God IS bamshed on earth, we shall meet hun below the 
earth * A convict cannot exist without God, even less than 
a non-convict can* And then we, men of the underground, 
shall smg forth, from the bowels of the earth, our tragic 
hymn to God, m whom there is joy* All hail to God and 
His joy* I love him*” 

Mitya was almost gaspmg for breath m makmg this 
wild speech He was pale, his lips were quivenng and the 
tears were streammg down his cheeks 

“No,” he began agam, “life is overbnmimng, there is 
life even underground* You can’t beheve, Alexei, how 
much I want to hve now, what a thirst for life and aware- 
ness has ansen m me withm these peehng walls* Rakitin 
doesn’t understand that All he wants is to budd a house 
and take m tenants But I’ve been awaiting your coinmg 
And, after aU, what is suffering'^ I have no fear of it, how- 
ever boundless it may be I have no fear of it now, though 
I used to You know, I may not reply to their questions at 
the tnal And there seems to be so much of that strength 
m me now that I shall overcome all things, all suffering, 
so as to say, repeat to myself all the time I exist* I exist 
m thousands of agomes, I exist even on the rack* Even in 
the dungeon I exist, I see the sun, and even if I do not, 
I know that it is there And knowmg that the sim exists is 
already the whole of life Alyosha, my angel, 2ill these dif- 
ferent philosophies will be the death of me -to heU with 
them* Brother Ivan-” 

“What about brother Ivan*?” Alyosha mterrupted, but 
Mitya was not hstemng 

“You see, I never had any of these doubts before -they 
were concealed within me Perhaps it was just because of all 
the unfamihar ideas seething within me that I drank and 
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fought and raged I fought so as to subdue and 
crush them Brother Ivan is not a Rakitin he harbours an 
idea Brother Ivan is a sphinx, and is silent, always silent 
But God’s tormenting me Tbat’s the only thmg that is 
tormentmg me But what if He doesn’t exist‘d What if Ra- 
kitin is right that He is an artificial idea in mankind'^ For 
if He doesn’t exist, then man is the master of the earth, the 
umverse How magnificent ’ But how can he be virtuous 
without God? That’s the question' I’m always retummg 
to that For who will he love then— I mean man*^ Who 
will he be thankful to, who will he smg his hymn to*^ 
Rakitm is a mocker He says that one can love humamty 
even without a God Well, that’s somethmg only a snotty- 
nosed runt can assert I don’t understand it It’s easy for 
Rakitm to go on livmg ‘You should better give thought 
to the extension of civil nghts,’ he said to me today, 
‘or at least to keepmg down m the price of beef Thereby 
you’ll be showing your love for humamty more simply 
and directly than by all this philosophismg ’ To that 
I retorted ‘But without God, you’ll raise the pnce of beef 
yourself, given the opportumty, and make a rouble on 
every copeck ’ That made him really angry Now tell me, 
Alexei what is virtue‘s It means one thing to me and 
another thmg to a Chmese-it’s a relative thmg Or isn t 
it"? Isn’t it relative'^ A slippery question' You won’t lau^ 
if I tell you it kept me awake for two mghts I only 
wonder now how people can go on hvmg and not give it 
thought It’s all vanity' Ivan has no God, but he s got an 
idea An idea that is beyond me But he is silent I think 
he must be a freemason When I ask him— he is 
I wanted to drink from his fount, but he is silent Only 

once did he say somethmg ” 

“What did he say*?” said Alyosha quickly takmg up the 


question rut’ 

“I said to him ‘Then everythmg is permitted, if that s 

so?’ He frowned ‘Our dear father, Fyodor Pavlovich 
Karamazov,’ he said, ‘was a swme, but his reasonmg was 
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nght ’ That’s the outrageous thing he said, nothing more 
than that That’s going even farther than Rabtm ” 

“Indeed,” Alyosha agreed bitterly “When was he 
here*?” 

“Of that later I’ve something else to tell you now I’ve 
said almost nothing to you about Ivan till now I’ve put 
that off until the end When my business here is over and 
the sentence is handed down. I’ll tell you somethmg-I’ll 
tell you everything Somethmg dreadful is brewmg here- 
and you’ll be my judge m that But don’t start askmg me 
now, not a word about it You talk of tomorrow, of the 
tnal, but beheve me I know nothmg about it ” 

“Have you spoken to your counsel” 

“Oh, him’ I’ve told him about everythmg A suave 
rogue from St Petersburg A Bernard’ Only he doesn’t 
beheve a word I say He thinks I did it~imagme’ I can 
see that ‘Why, then,’ I asked him, ‘have you come to 
defend me m that case*^’ To hell with them all They’ve 
also got a doctor from St Petersburg Want to prove I’m 
msane I won’t permit it’ Katenna Ivanovna wants to do 
her ‘duty’ to the last Whatever the effort’” Mitya smiled 
bitterly “The cat’ As hard as nails She knows I said of 
her m Mokroye that she is a woman of ‘great wrath’ ’ She 
was told of that Yes, the facts agamst me are as 
numerous as the sands of the sea’ Gngon sticks to his 
story Gngon is honest, but a fool Many people are 
honest because they are fools That’s Rakitm’s idea Gri- 
gori’s my enemy There are people that are better to have 
as enemies than as fnends That refers to Katenna 
Ivanovna I’m afraid, oh, tembly afraid, she’ll tell them m 
court about how she bowed low to me after those four 
thousand five hundred’ She’ll return that debt down to 
the uttermost farthmg I don’t want her sacrifice’ TH be 
put to shame at the tnal’ Oh, well. I’ll endure it, some- 
how Go to see her, Alyosha, and ask her not to speak of 
It m court Or can’t you? Oh, to hell with it’ It doesn’t 
matter. I’ll put up with that, too’ I’m not sorry for her 
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She’s asking for it herself, and she’ll get what’s coming to 
her, I’ll have my say, Alexei ” He smiled bitterly again 
“Only Grushenka-Grushenka, good Lord' Why should 
she have to suffer so much now"^” he cned suddenly, with 
tears m his eyes “It’s Grushenka, the thought of her, 
that’s dnvmg me to despair ' She came to see me today ” 
“She told me She was very much upset by you today ” 
“I know Damn my temper' I was jealous' I felt sorry 
as she was leavmg, I kissed her But I didn’t ask for her 
forgiveness ” 

“Why didn’t you*?” exclaimed Alyosha 
Mitya suddenly laughed almost gaily 
“God forfend, my dear boy, your ever askmg forgive- 
ness of a woman you love, if you happen to be m the 
wrong' Particularly from a woman you love Yes, particu- 
larly, however much you may be m the wrong' For, my 
dear fellow, the devil alone knows what kmd of creature 
a woman is' I know somethmg of them, at any rate But 
try to tell a woman that you’re m the wrong ‘I’m sorry, 
it’s my fault, forgive me, please’ -and you’ll get a stream 
of reproaches ' She’ll never forgive you simply and 
frankly, but will grind you into the dust, bnng up thmgs 
that have never even happened, recall any trifle and petty 
thing, forget nothmg, add something of her own, and only 
then wiU she forgive you And that’s how the best of 
them, the best of them, will behave' She’U drag up every- 
thmg and heap it on your head, they’re prepared to flay 
you ahve, I tell you, every one of them, every one of these 
angels without whom we caimot hve' You see, my dear 
fellow, m put it to you in plain and simple words any 
decent man has to be under some woman’s thumb That’s 
my conviction— not a conviction, but what I feel A man 
must be magnanimous, and that is no disgrace It won’t 
disgrace even a hero, even a Caesar' But all the same, 
don’t ever ask her forgiveness for anything Remember 
this rule it was given you by your brother Mitya, who’s 
come to rum through women No, I’d better make it up 
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With Gnishenka somehow without askmg for her forgive- 
ness I worship her, Alexei, I simply worship her’ Only 
she doesn t see it No, she doesn’t believe I love her 
enough And she torments me, torments me with her love’ 
It was different before I used to be tormented only by 
those infernal curves of hers, but now I’ve taken all her 
soul into my own and through her I’ve become a man 
myself’ Will they marry us*? If they don’t. I’ll die of jeal- 
ousy I keep imagimng things every day— What did she 
tell you about me'?” 

Alyosha repeated everything Grushenka had said to 
him that day Mitya hstened attentively, asked for 
a number of pomts to be repeated, and was satisfied with 
what he heard 

So she s not angry with me for bemg jealous,” he 
exclaimed “Just like a woman’ ‘I have a cruel heart 
myself’ she thinks Oh, I love such cruel women though 
I can’t stand any jealousy of me’ Can’t stand it’ We’U 
have our squabbles But I shall love her -I shah love her 
mfimtely W^ they marry us*? Axe convicts allowed to 
™ That s the question I can’t live without her-” 

Mitya frowned as he took a turn round the room It 

was gettmg almost dark m it He suddenly grew tembly 
womed 


So there s a secret,’ she says, ‘a secret*? I have the 
^ee of them plottmg against me,’ she says, ‘and that 
Katya woman is mvolved*?’ No, Grushenka, old girl, 
3^ure on the wrong track You’ve made a bloomer here, 
tne usual silly bloomer a woman makes’ Alyosha, my 
e^ ellow, oh, all nght’ I’ll tell you our secret’” 
e looked round, humed up close to Alyosha, who was 
s an mg before him and began whispering to him with 
mystenous air, though actually they could not be over- 

"dozing m a comer on a bench, 
“T anythmg 

npriii/ “T secret’” Mitya whispered hur- 

nedly I meant to teU you later, for how could I decide 
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on any thin g without you*? You mean everythmg to me 
Though I say that Ivan stands superior to us, you are like 
an angel to me Your decision alone will decide the ques- 
tion Perhaps it’s you who really stands superior to us, 
and not Ivan You see, it’s a matter of conscience, a mat- 
ter of supreme conscience -the secret is so important that 
I could not possibly cope with it myself and I’ve put it off 
till I saw you Still, it’s a httle too soon to decide now, 
because we have to wait for the verdict as soon as the 
verdict is given, you will decide my fate Don’t decide 
now I’ll tell you all about it now, you’ll hear me out but 
don’t decide Just stand and say nothmg I won’t tell you 
everything, just the idea, without any details, and you say 
nothmg No questions, and no gestures Agreed*^ But, 
good Lord, what shall I do about your eyes*^ I’m afraid 
your eyes will betray your decision, even if you are silent 
Oh dear. I’m afraid of that* Alyosha, hsten Ivan has sug- 
gested that I should escape I won’t tell you the details 
everythmg has been taken mto account, everythmg can be 
arranged Don’t say a word— make no decision I’ll escape 
to Amenca with Grushenka I can’t hve without her* But 
what if they won’t let her go with me*^ They don’t allow 
convicts to marry, do they‘d Ivan says they don’t And 
Without Grushenka what can I do there underground with 
a pick? I could only bash my skull m with a pick* But, on 
the other hand, what about my conscience 7 I should have 
run away from suffermg* There was a sign and I rejected 
it, there was the road of punflcation and I turned my 
back on it Ivan says that, given a good inchnation, one can 
be of more use m Amenca than workmg underground 
But what about our underground hymn 7 What is Amer- 
ica7 Amenca is vanity again* And I daresay there’s a lot 
of swmdlmg gomg on m Amenca, too So I must run 
away from my cross* I’m tellmg you this, Alexei, becau^ 
you alone can understand it and no one else, to others it s 
all nonsense, dehnum I mean, all I’ve told you about the 
hymn They’ll say that I’ve gone out of my nnnd or that 
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I am a fool But I haven’t gone out of my mind and I’m 
no fool, either Ivan, too, understands about the hymn, 
oh, he understands it all nght, only he says nothing -he’s 
silent He doesn’t beheve in the hymn Not a word, not 
a word, I see your expression -you have already decided’ 
Please, don’t, spare me, I can’t hve without Grushenka, 
let’s wait for the tnal'” 

Mitya concluded, like one in a frenzy He clutched 
Alyosha by the shoulders with both hands and stared m- 
tently at him with yearning and fevensh eyes 

“Convicts aren’t allowed to marry, are they‘d” he 
repeated beseechmgly for the third tune 

Deeply shaken, Alyosha listened with mtense surpnse 
“Tell me somethmg,” he said “Does Ivan msist on it 
very much‘s Who was the first to hit on the plan‘d” 
“It was he, he thought of it first, and he msists on it’ 
He never came to see me aU the time and then, a week 
ago, he suddenly came and began straight with it He m- 
sists on It vehemently, not as a request but as a command 
He IS sure I will do as he tells me, though I opened up my 
heart to him as I did to you, and spoke to him about the 
hymn, too He told me how he was gomg to arrange it, 
he has gathered all the information, but of that later He’s 
dead set on it The money’s the mam thmg he’s promised 
to give me ten thousand to escape and twenty thousand 
for America ‘For ten thousand we’ll arrange a wonderful 
escape for you,’ he says ” 

“And he told you not to let me know on any account‘d’ 
Alyosha asked agam 

“To tell no one, but especially you Not to teU you on 
any account’ I suppose he’s afraid you may confront me 
as my conscience Don’t teU him I’ve let you know For 
heaven’s sake, don’t’” 

*‘You’re ri^t,” Alyosha decided “No decision is pos- 
sible before the verdict After the trial, you’U decide for 
yourself Then you’ll discover the new man withm your- 
self, and he will decide ” 
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“The new man of a Bernard who’ll decide in his Ber- 
nard fashion* For it seems to me I’m a contemptible Ber- 
nard myself*” Mitya smiled bitterly 

“But have you really lost all hope of proving your 
innocence*?” 

Mitya shrugged his shoulders convulsively and shook 
his head 

“Alyosha, my dear fellow, it’s time you were going*” he 
said, with sudden haste “I hear the supenntendent has 
called out in the courtyard, and he’ll be here soon We’re 
late and it’s against the rules Embrace me quickly, kiss 
me and make the sign of the cross over me Make the sign 
of the cross over me, my dear, for the cross I have to bear 
tomorrow-” 

They embraced 

“And Ivan,” Mitya said suddenly, “has advised me to 
make a getaway, but he himself beheves that I committed 
the murder*” 

A sad smile hovered over his lips 

“Have you asked him whether he beheves it*?” asked 
Alyosha 

“No, I haven’t I wanted to, but I couldn’t, I couldn’t 
brmg myself to But it made no difference, I could see 
from his eyes Well, good-bye*” 

They kissed agam humedly Alyosha was on the pomt 
of leavmg. when Mitya suddenly called him back 

“Stand here m front of me, please, like that -that’s 
right ” 

And he agam seized Alyosha firmly by the shoulders 
With both haqds Even m the almost dark room, the ashy 
pallor that had come over his face was dreadfully discern- 
ible His hps twitched and his eyes were fixed on Alyo- 
sha 

“Alyosha, tell me the whole truth as you would to 
God do you beheve that I did it, or not*? Do you believe 
It m your own heart*? The whole truth, don’t he to me*” 
he cried frantically 
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Everything seemed to Alyosha to be heavmg and he felt 
a sharp pang in his heart 

“Good Lord, what are you saymg'?-” he murmured, 
quite at a loss 

“The whole truth, and nothing but the truth’ Don’t lie 
to me’” Mitya repeated 

“Not for a moment have I ever believed that you are 
the murderer,” the words came tumblmg out of Alyosha’s 
breast m a shakmg voice, and he raised his nght hand as 
if callmg on God to witness that he was speakmg the 
truth A look of intense happiness suddenly ht up Mitya’s 
face 

“Thank you'” he said slowly, as if sighing after 
a swoon “You’ve made a new man of me -Believe me, 
till now I dreaded askmg you this, you of all people’ 
Well, go, go’ You’ve given me fresh strength for tomor- 
row, God bless you’ Well, go now Love Ivan’” he cned 
m parting 

Alyosha left m tears Such mistrust m Mitya, such lack 
of confidence even m him, m Alyosha, suddenly revealed 
to him a depth of hopeless gnef and despair m his un- 
happy brother’s soul as he had never suspected before He 
was suddenly overcome by feehng of profound and in- 
flmte compassion, a feehng that dramed Inm of all 
stren^h m an mstant His pierced heart was achmg terri- 
bly Love Ivan’”— he recalled Mitya’s recent words And 
now he was gomg to see Ivan He should really have gone 
to see Ivan the first thing m the mommg He was anxious 
for Ivan no less than for Mitya, and more than ever now, 
after his mterview with his brother 


V 

IT WASN’T YOU' IT WASN’T YOU' 

On his way to Ivan’s, he had to pass the house Kate- 
nna Ivanovna lived m The windows were ht up and he 
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suddenly stopped and decided to go m He had not seen 
Katenna Ivanovna for over a week It now occurred to 
him that Ivan might be with her, especially on the eve of 
such a day He rang the doorbell and, as he walked up the 
Stans, dimly ht by a Chmese lantern, he saw a man com- 
mg down and, as they met, he recognised his brother So 
Ivan had been to see Katerma Ivanovna 

“Oh, it’s only you,” Ivan Fyodorovich said dryly 
“Well, good-bye Are you gomg to see her*?” 

“Yes, I am ” 

“I shouldn’t advise it She’s quite m a state, and you’ll 
upset her even more ” 

“No, no’” a voice suddenly called from a door that was 
flung open upstairs “Have you come from him, Alexei 
Fyodorovich‘S” 

“Yes, I’ve been to see him ” 

“Has he given you any message for me's Come in, 
Alyosha, and you, too, Ivan Fyodorovich You must, you 
must come back’ Do you bear's” 

There was such a peremptory note in Katerina 
Ivanovna’s voice that Ivan Fyodorovich, after a moment’s 
hesitation, decided to go up again together with Alyo- 
sha 

“She was eavesdroppmg’” he said irritably m an under- 
tone, which Alyosha heard 

“You won’t mmd my keepmg my overcoat on, will 
yon's” said Ivan Fyodorovich, entering the drawmg-room 
“I won’t sit down either I’ll only stay for a moment ” 

“Sit down, Alexei Fyodorovich,” said Katerma 
Ivanovna, remammg standing herself She had changed 
httle during this time, but there was an ominous gleam m 
her dark eyes Alyosha later recalled that she seemed 
extraordmanly beautiful at the moment 

“What did he ask you to tell me'S” 

“Only one thing,” said Alyosha, lookmg straight into 
her face “That you should spare yourself and say nothmg 
m court about” -he faltered a little -“what passed 
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between you -at the time of your very first meeting in-m 
that town-” 

“Oh, he means that I bowed down to the ground to 
him for that money she said with a bitter laugh “Well, is 
he afraid for himself or for me*^ He said I should spare - 
whom*^ Him or me"? Speak up, Alexei Fyodorovich” 
Alyosha was watchmg her closely, trying to understand 
her 

“Both you and him,” he said softly 
“That’s it’” she snapped spitefully and suddenly 
blushed “Fm afraid you don’t know me yet, Alexei Fyo- 
dorovich,” she said menacmgly, “and I don’t think 
I know myself either You may want to trample me un- 
derfoot after my mterrogation tomorrow” 

“You will, I’m sure, give your evidence honestly,” said 
Alyosha “TTiat is all that’s required ” 

“A woman is often dishonest,” she said, grindmg her 
teeth “Only an hour ago I thought I’d be afraid to touch 
that monster -as though he were a reptile but -it seems 
I was wrong he’s still a human bemg to me’ But did he 
do it'^ Did he*^” she suddenly cned hystencally, tummg 
quickly to Ivan Alyosha at once reahsed that she had put 
the same question to Ivan perhaps only a moment before 
his own arrival, and not for the first but for the hun- 
dredth tune, and that they had ended by quarrellmg 
“I’ve been to see Smerdyakov-It weis you -it was you 
who persuaded me that he was a pamcide I beheved only 
you’” she went on, stiU addressmg Ivan A forced smile 
came over his hps Alyosha started at her use of the fa- 
mihanty, for he could not even have suspected such a rela- 
tionship between them 

“Well, I think that will do,” said Ivan cuttmg her short 
“I’m leavmg ITl come agam tomorrow ” And turning on 
his heel, he left the room and walked straight to the stair- 
case Katerma Ivanovna suddenly seized Alyosha by both 
hands with an imperious gesture 

‘Go after him’ Overtake him’ Don’t leave him alone 
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for a moment’” she said m a rapid whisper “He’s a mad- 
man Don’t you know that he’s gone mad*? He is m 
a fever, a nervous fever’ The doctor told me so Go, run 
after him-” 

Alyosha jumped up and rushed out after Ivan, who was 
only about fifty paces ahead of him 
“What IS It you want‘d” asked Ivan, who, seemg that 
Alyosha was overtaking him, turned round suddenly 
“She told you to run after me because I was mad I know 
it all by heart,” he added irntably 
“She’s mistaken, of course,” said Alyosha, “but she is 
nght about your bemg ill I was lookmg at your face just 
now You look quite ill You look very ill, Ivan'” 
Ivan walked on without stoppmg, with Alyosha follow- 
mg him 

“But do you know, Alexei, how people go mad*?” asked 
Ivan m a voice that was suddenly quiet and not at all im- 
tated, a voice m which there was a sudden tinge of the 
most good-natured cunosity 
“No, I don’t I imagine there are all kmds of msamty ” 
“And is It possible to observe how one is going mad 
oneself^” 

“I don’t think it’s possible to observe oneself clearly m 
a case hke that,” Alyosha rephed with surpnse 
Ivan was silent for about half a mmute 
“If you want to talk to me about anything,” he said 
suddenly, “please change the subject ” 

“By the way, I’ve just remembered I’ve a letter for 
you,” Alyosha said shyly and, takmg Lise’s letter out of 
his pocket, he held it out 

They had just walked up to a lamppost Ivan recognised 
the handwntmg at once 

“Oh, it’s from that httle imp’” he laughed spitefully 
and, without opening the envelope, he suddenly tore it 
into bits, which he threw m the air to be scattered by the 
Wind 

“I don’t think she’s sixteen yet, but she’s already offer- 
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ing herself’” he said contemptuously, stnding along the 
street 

“OfFermg herself*^ What do you mean‘s” cned Alyosha. 
“Just as wanton women do, of course ” 

“What are you saymg, Ivan*? How can you ‘7” Alyosha 
protested heatedly but with sorrow “She’s just a child 
You’re msultmg a child’ She’s sick, very sick, she’s, too, 
may be gomg mad -I had to dehver her letter -I was 
expecting to hear somethmg from you -I mean, somethmg 
that rmght save her ” 

“You will hear nothmg from me She may be a child, 
but I’m no nurse-maid to her No more of that, Alexei 
Don’t go on I’m not even giving it a thought ” 

They were agam silent for about a mmute 
“She’ll now be praying to the Mother of God all night 
for guidance on how to act m court tomorrow,” he said 
sharply and spitefully agam 
“You -you mean Katerma Ivanovna*?” 

“Yes "V^ether she should save or rum Mitya*? She’ll be 
praymg for mspiration from on high You see, she hasn’t 
made up her mmd yet Hasn’t had the time She, too, 
takes me for a nurse-maid. Wants me to smg lullabies to 
her’” 

“Katenna Ivanovna loves you, Ivan,” Alyosha said 
sadly 

“Perhaps Only I’m not keen on her ” 

“She’s suffermg Why, then, do you sometunes say- 
thmgs to her that give her hope*?” Alyosha went on, with 
timid reproach “You see, I know you’ve given her hope 
Forgive me for saymg so,” he added 
“I can’t behave here as I ought to— break with her and 
tell her so frankly’” Ivan said imtably “I must wait till 
sentence has been pronounced on the murderer If I break 
with her now, she’U rum that rotten scoundrel m court 
tomorrow so as to avenge herself on me because she hates 
him and she knows it It’s all a pack of hes here, hes piled 
on hes’ But as long as I don’t break off with her, she can 
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still hope and she won’t mm that monster, knowmg how 
anxious I am to get him out of the mess he’s m And 
when will that damned sentence be handed down'” 
The words “murderer” and “monster” echoed painfully 
m Alyosha’s heart 

“But how can she mm Mitya?” he asked, pondenng 
over Ivan’s words “What could she say m her evidence 
that could rum Mitya*?” 

“You don’t know that yet She has a document m 
Mitya’s own writing provmg beyond any doubt that he 
did murder Father ” 

“That’s impossible'” cried Alyosha 
“Why impossible*? I’ve read it myself” 

“No such document can exist'” Alyosha repeated heat- 
edly “It can’t, because he is not the murderer It was not 
he who killed Father, not he'” 

Ivan came to a sudden halt 

“Who, then, is the murderer, m your opmion*?” he 
asked, somehow coldly, with even a suggestion of arro- 
gance m his tone 

“You know that yourself,” Alyosha said m a low and 
fervent voice 

“Who? You mean the story about that crazy idiot, the 
epileptic*? About Smerdyakov*?” 

Alyosha suddenly felt that he was trembhng 
“You know who it was,” the words escaped him mvo- 
luntanly He felt he was chokmg 
“But who*? Who*?” Ivan cried almost fiercely, all his 
restramt suddenly gone 

“I only know,” Alyosha said, still almost m a whisper, 
“that it was not you who murdered Father ” 

“Tt wasn’t you*?’ What do you mean by saying ‘It 
w^n’t you*?”’ said the dumbfounded Ivan 
“It wasn’t you who murdered Father,” Alyosha 
repeated firmly “It wasn’t you'” 

They did not speak for about half a mmute 
“I know myself it wasn’t me,” said Ivan, with a pale 
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and twisted smile “Are you raving*?” His eyes were fixed 
on Alyosha The two were again standmg under 
a street-lamp 

“No, Ivan You’ve told yourself several tunes that you 
were the murderer ” 

“When did I say that*? -I was m Moscow at the time- 
When did I say that*?” Ivan muttered m utter confusion 

“You said it to yourself many tunes, when you were 
alone durmg these dreadful two months,” Alyosha went 
on, as quietly and distinctly as before But he spoke, not 
of his own vohtion but, as it were, obeymg some impera- 
tive behest “You’ve accused yourself and confessed to 
yourself that you alone are the murderer But you did not 
do it. You are mistaken you are not the murderer, do 
you hear*? It wasn’t you! God has sent me to tell you 
this ” 

They were both silent for a full mmute, gazmg mto 
each other’s eyes Both were pale Suddenly Ivan, trem- 
blmg, gripped Alyosha by a shoulder 

“You’ve been at my place*” he said m gratmg under- 
tone “You were at my place the mght he came -Confess - 
you saw him didn’t you?” 

“Who are you talking about*?-Mitya‘?” asked the be- 
wildered Alyosha 

“No, not about him* Damn that monster*” Ivan 
shouted, quite beside himself “Do you really know he 
comes to see me*? How did you find out*? TeU me*” 

“Who IS /le*?” the terrified Alyosha faltered “I don’t 
know who you’re talkmg about ” 

“Yes, you do -how else could you— if s impossible for 
you not to know-” 

But suddenly he seemed to pull himself together He 
stood motionless, seemmg to be pondenng over some- 
thmg His hps were twisted m a strange smile 

“Ivan,” Alyosha began agam m a trembhng voice “I 
said that because you’ll beheve me I know that I told 
you that it was not you) Because I want you to remember 
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It for the rest of your hfe Do you hear"? For the rest of 
your hfe And it was God who put it into my heart to tell 
you so, even though you may hate me for ever from this 
hour-” 

But Ivan had now apparently regamed complete control 
of himself 

“Alexei Fyodorovich,” he said with a cold, iromcal 
smile, “I can’t tolerate prophets and epileptics Especially 
messengers from God You know that only too well 
From this moment, I shall have nothmg to do with you, 
and, I think, for good I ask you to leave me at once at 
this place Besides your lodgmgs are down this lane, aren’t 
they? And beware of callmg on me today' Do you hear?” 

He turned away and walked straight ahead, with firm 
step, without lookmg back 

“Ivan,” Alyosha shouted after him, “should anythmg 
happen to you today, think of me m the first place'-” 

But Ivan made no reply Alyosha stood by the street- 
lamp at the cross-roads till Ivan had disappeared m the 
darkness Then he turned and walked slowly down the 
lane towards his lodgmgs Both he and Ivan occupied 
separate quarters neither of them wished to hve m their 
father’s empty house Alyosha rented a furmshed room 
with a tradesman’s family, Ivan hved at some distance 
from him, occupymg a large and fairly comfortable flat m 
the wmg of a house belongmg to a civil servant’s weU- 
to-do widow The only person to wait on him was a 
rheumatic and completely deaf old woman, who retired at 
six m the evenmg and got up at six m the mommg Ivan 
had become strangely undemandmg during the last two 
months, and liked very much to be left qmte alone He 
even himself tidied the room he hved m, and very rarely 
went mto the other rooms m his flat On reachmg the gate 
of his house and takmg hold of the bell handle, he sud- 
denly halted He felt that he was still trembling m fury 
Suddenly he let go of the bell, spat, turned on his heel, 
and walked rapidly towards the other end of the town, to 
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a very small and tumbledown wooden house, about two 
versts away from his flat The house was occupied by 
Mana Kondratievna, Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov’s 
neighbour, who used to come to his kitchen for soup and 
for whom Smerdyakov had once sung his songs and 
played on the guitar She had sold their cottage and 
was now hving with her mother in httle more than a peas- 
ant’s log cabin, and Smerdyakov, ill and almost dying, 
had hved with them ever smce Fyodor Pavlovich’s death 
It was to see him that Ivan was now gomg, impelled by 
a sudden and irresistible impulse 


VI 

THE FIRST ENCOUNTER WITH SMERDYAKOV 

It was already the third time Ivan Fyodorovich had 
gone to talk to Smerdyakov, smce his return from Mos- 
cow The first time, after the murder, he had seen and 
talked to him on the very day of his amval, then he had 
called agam a fortmght later But his calls had ended after 
this visit, the second, so that over a month had elapsed 
smce he had seen hun, durmg which he had scarcely heard 
anythmg of the man Ivan Fyodorovich had returned 
from Moscow on the fifth day after his father’s death, so 
that he was too late for the funeral, which took place on 
the day before his amval The delay was due to the fact 
that Alyosha, who did not know his Moscow address, 
asked Katerma Ivanovna to send a telegram However, 
she did not know his address either, so she telegraphed to 
her sister and her aunt in the hope that Ivan Fyodorovich 
would visit them immediately on amvmg m Moscow But 
he called on them only on the fourth day and, of course, 
on readmg the telegram, at once set off post-haste to our 
town The first person he met was Alyosha, and was 
greatly surprised to learn that Alyosha did not even want 
to suspect Mitya at all, but pointed directly at Smer- 
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dyakov as the murderer, which was quite contrary to the 
opimon generally held m the town Havmg next seen the 
uyezd chief of pohce and the pubhc prosecutor and learnt 
all the details of the mdictment and the arrest, he was 
even more surpnsed at Alyosha, whose opmion he 
ascnbed to his greatly enhanced feelmg of sympathy and 
compassion for Mitya, of whom, as Ivan knew, he was 
very fond Incidentally, a few words about Ivan’s feehngs 
for his brother Dmitri Fyodorovich, so as thus to put 
a closure to the matter once for aU he dishked Mitya m- 
tensely, though at times he felt compassion for him, but 
even that was mtermixed with a great contempt, bordenng 
on loathing He found Mitya’s person and even his very 
appearance repellent, and viewed Katerma Ivanovna’s 
love for Mitya with mdignation He did, however, go to 
see Mitya m prison, also on the first day of his amval, 
a meetmg which strengthened rather than weakened his 
conviction of his brother’s guilt He found Mitya m 
a state of anxiety and nervous agitation Mitya had been 
very talkative though m a distrait sort of way, and wan- 
dered from subject to subject He spoke m very sharp 
terms, accused Smerdyakov, and was tembly muddled 
He spoke mostly about the three thousand roubles which 
he claimed had been stolen from him by the dead man 
“The money belonged to me, it was mme,” Mitya kept 
repeating “Even if I had stolen it, I would have been 
withm my rights ” He did not question the evidence 
agamst him, and if he did interpret some facts as being m 
his favour, he did so mcoherently and absurdly, just as 
though he did not even wish to justify himself to Ivan or 
anybody else, on the contrary, he lost his temper, dis- 
luissed the charges against him scornfully, was agitated and 
used violent language He merely ndiculed Gngori’s testi- 
mony about the open door and declared that “the devil 
had opened it”, but could offer no coherent explanation 
of the fact He even managed to insult Ivan at their first 
interview, teUing him sharply that it was not for those 
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who maintained that “everythmg is permitted” to suspect 
and question him In general, he was most unfnendly to 
Ivan on that occasion It was immediately after this meet- 
mg with Mitya that Ivan went to see Smerdyakov 
Already while retummg by tram from Moscow, Ivan 
kept thinkmg of Smerdyakov and of his last conversation 
with him on the evemng before his departure There was 
much that puzzled him, much that seemed suspicious But, 
m his testimony to the court investigator, Ivan made no 
mention of that conversation for the time being He put 
that off till he had seen Smerdyakov, who was m hospital 
at the time In reply to Ivan’s persistent questions, Dr 
Herzenstube and Dr Varvmsky, whom he met at the hos- 
pital, declared firmly that there could be no doubt that 
Smerdyakov’s epileptic fits were genume and were even 
surprised by Ivan’s question whether Smerdyakov had 
been shammmg on the day of the disaster They mtimated 
that the fit was of exceptional seventy and kept recumng 
for several days, presentmg a threat to the sick man’s life, 
only now, after ah the necessary measures had been taken, 
it could be deflmtely said that the patient would survive, 
though it was quite likely. Dr Herzenstube added, that 
his mmd would remam partially unpaired “if not per- 
manently, then for quite a considerable time” To Ivan’s 
impatient question whether that meant he was now mad, 
they rephed that it was not quite the case m the full sense 
of the word, but that “certam abnormahties were to be 
observed” Ivan decided to find out for himself what 
those abnormahties were At the hospital, he was at once 
allowed to see the patient. Smerdyakov was l3nng on a cot 
m a separate ward Near him was another cot occupied by 
a very sick townsman, swollen with dropsy, who would 
obviously die m the next day or two, he could therefore 
be no hmdrance to their conversation On seemg Ivan 
Smerdyakov grmned mistrustfully and at first seemed even 
fnghtened; that, at least was Ivan’s fleetmg impression 
But it was only momentary, for the rest of the tune, on 
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the contrary, Ivan was almost amazed by Smerdyakov’s 
composure From the very first glance, Ivan had no doubt 
whatever that Smerdyakov was very ill he was very weak 
and spoke slowly, as though he had difficulty m using his 
tongue, he had grown very thm and sallow Dunng all the 
twenty rmnutes of their talk, he complamed of headaches 
and pain m his limbs His eunuch-hke and shnvelled face 
seemed to have grown very small, the hair on his temples 
was tousled and his quiff yielded place to a thm tuft of 
hair on top of his head But the screwed-up left eye, 
which seemed to be msmuatmg something, revealed the 
former Smerdyakov “Talking to a clever man is 
always worth whde,” Ivan at once recalled He sat down 
on a stool at the foot of the bed Smerdyakov stirred 
pamfully on his bed, but was not the first to speak, he 
was silent and did not appear to be particularly mterested 
now 

“Can you talk to me?” asked Ivan “I won’t tne you 
very much ” 

“Yes, sir, I very much can,” Smerdyakov mumbled m 
a weak voice “Been here long, sir*^” he added condes- 
cendingly, as though encouraging an embarrassed caller 
“No, I amved only today-To clear up the mess you’ve 
all made here ” 

Smerdyakov sighed 

“Why are you sighmg'^ You knew all about it, don’t 
you*^” Ivan rapped out 
At first, Smerdyakov was stohdly silent 
“How could I help knowmg it, sir,” he then said “It 
was quite clear m advance Only how was I to know, sir, 
that things would work out like that*?” 

“What d’you mean by that‘s Come, drop your wily 
tricks You did foretell you’d have a fit as soon as you 
went down mto the cellar, didn’t you*^ You yourself made 
a direct reference to the cellar ” 

“Have you mentioned that m your testimony*^” Smer- 
dyakov mquired cahnly 
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Ivan flared up 

“No, I haven’t yet, but I certainly shall You’ll have to 
explain a lot to me now, my dear man. And I warn you 
I’m not gomg to let you play about with me’” 

“But why should I, sir, seeing as how I place all my 
trust m you as in the Lord'?” said Smerdyakov just as 
calmly, merely closmg his eyes for a moment 

“First of aU,” Ivan began, “I know that it’s impossible 
to foretell an epileptic fit I’ve made inquines, so don’t 
you try to twist and turn The day and hour cannot be 
foretold How, then, did you tell me the day and the hour 
beforehand, and that it would happen in the cellar *? How 
could you have known m advance that you would fall 
down the cellar steps m a fit unless you dehberately 
staged such a fit'?” 

“I had to go down into the cellar anyhow, sir,” Smer- 
dyakov drawled unhumedly “Several times a day, m 
fact I fell from the attic ladder exactly hke that a year 
ago, sir It’s quite true you can’t foretell the day and hour 
of an epileptic fit, but you always have a kmd of 
presentiment ” 

“But you actually foretold the day and the hour’” 
“You’d better ask the doctors here about my illness, sir 
Ask them whether my fit was real or not I’ve nothing 
more to say to you on that score ” 

“And the cellar'? How could you know beforehand 
about the cellar?” 

“You keep on harping on that cellar, sir’ As I was 
gomg down mto the cellar that day. I was full of fear and 
doubts, more in fear because you were away and I could 
expect no protection from nobody m the world So I went 
down the cellar steps, thmkmg to myself* ‘It’s sure to 
come now, it’s sure to strike me down Am I gomg to faU 
to the bottom or not'?’ And it was because of my doubts 
that the spasm that always comes before a fit caught me 
by the throat and— and, well, sir, down I flew All that, 
sir, and all the talk I had with you at the gate the evening 
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before, when I told you of my fears and the cellar -all 
that I told Dr Herzenstube and Mr Nel3mdov, the court 
mvestigator, and they took it all down m my testimony 
And Mr Varvmsky, sir, the Zemstvo doctor, made 
a special pomt of that It was just the thought of it, he 
told them, that brought it on Just because of my fearful- 
ness, that IS, that I might have a fall Yes, that was why 
the fit came on that day And, sir, they took down, sir, 
that It was bound to happen, seeing I was so terrified ” 
After these words, Smerdyakov drew a long breath as 
though utterly exhausted 

“So you told them all that m your testimony, did you*?” 
asked Ivan, somewhat taken aback He had meant to 
frighten him by threatenmg to tell about their conversa- 
tion that evenmg, but it seemed that Smerdyakov had 
already told them everythmg himself 
“What have I to be afraid of, sir*?” Smerdyakov said 
firmly “Let’em take the whole truth down ” 

“And did you also tell them every word of our conver- 
sation at the gate*?” 

“No, sir Not down to the last word ” 

“And did you tell them that you can actually throw 
a fit, as you boasted to me that time‘s” 

‘‘No, sir, I didn’t tell them that, neither ” 

‘‘Now tell me why you sent me to Chermashnya*^” 
“I was afraid you might go to Moscow, sir You’d have 
been nearer m Chermashnya, anyway ” 

“You’re lymg You yourself suggested that I should go 
away Get out of harm’s way, you said ” 

‘I said that, sir, just out of friendship and out of true 
devotion to you, foreseemg trouble m the house and feel- 
ing sorry for you Only I felt even more sorry for myself, 
sir I told you to get out of harm’s way to make you un- 
derstand that there would be trouble at home, so that you 
should stay behind to protect your father ” 

Why didn’t you say so more directly then, you fool' 
Ivan suddenly flared up 
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How could I have said so more directly, sir*^ It was 
only out of fear that I spoke to you, and, besides, you 
rnight have got angry I might, of course, have suspected 
that Dmitn Fyodorovich would make a row and carry off 
that money, for he looked upon it as his own, but how 
was I to know that it would end up m murder‘d All 
I thought, sir, was that he’d carry off the three thousand 
in an envelope under the master’s mattress But he went 

and did him m You couldn’t have guessed it yourself, sir, 
could you*?” ,7 , , 


But if you say yourself that it couldn’t be guessed at, 
then how could I have foreseen it and stayed on*? Why are 
you mixmg things up*?” Ivan said, thinkmg it over 
Why, sir, you could have guessed it because I asked 
go to Chermashnya instead of to Moscow ” 
How on earth could I have guessed it from that*?” 
Smerdyakov, who seemed very tired, was again silent 
for a mmute or so 

You should have guessed that I wanted you to be at 
hand, sir, because I was trying to persuade you to go to 
Chemmshnya, not to Moscow For Moscow, sir, is a long 
way off, and your brother, seeing that you weren’t far off, 
would not have felt so encouraged. And m case of any- 
hing happening, you could be back very soon so as to 
^ve me protection, too, for that was why I warned you of 
ngon Vassilievich’s illness and told you about my bemg 
mraid of a fit And the reason why I told you of the 
Knocks that could get you mto your father’s house and 
Dmitn Fyodorovich knew all about them 
ough me was because I thought you’d guess yourself, 
sir, that he d be quite sure to do something and that you 
^ Chermashnya but decide to stay on ” 

He s talking very coherently,” thought Ivan, “though 
fa niumble What sort of impairment of his mental 
faculties^ was Herzenstube talking oP” 

cned^^^I^^^^ you*” Ivan 
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“And I don’t mind admittmg, sir, that I thought at the 
time that you had guessed it all,” Smerdyakov parried 
with a most artless air 

“I’d have stayed on if I’d guessed it*” cned Ivan, flarmg 
up again 

“Well, sir, I thought that, having guessed it all, you was 
most anxious to get away so as to escape trouble and save 
yourself out of fear ” 

“You thought aU other people were as cowardly as 
you?” 

“I’m very sorry, sir, but I did thmk you was just like 
me 

“Well, of course, I should have guessed that,” said Ivan 
excitedly, “and as a matter of fact I did guess that you’d 
be up to somethmg vile -Only you’re lymg, you’re lymg 
agam,” he cned suddenly recalling somethmg “Do you 
remember coming up to the carnage and saymg to me, 
‘Talking to a clever man is always worth while”? So 
you must have been glad I was leaving, since you praised 
me'” 

Smerdyakov sighed agam and agam Some colour 
seemed to come mto his face 

“If I was glad, sir,” he said a httle breathlessly, “it was 
only because you agreed to go to Chermashnya and not 
to Moscow For, say what you will, sir, it certainly is 
nearer Only I spoke those words to you by way of 
reproach, not m praise, sir You got me all wrong there, 
sir ” 

“Reproach for what^” 

“Why, for leavmg your own parent behmd because you 
expected some misfortune and being unwillmg to protect 
us, for, you see, sir, I might be picked up at any moment 
for stealing the three thousand ” 

“The devil take you'” Ivan swore agam “Stay did you 
tell the court mvestigator and the public prosecutor about 
those signals, those knocks 7” 

“I told them everything as it was, sir ” 
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Agam Ivan Fyodorovich could not help feeling sur- 
prised. 

“If I did think of anything at the tune,” he began 
agam, “it was only that you might do something vile 
Dmitn might commit murder, but I never believed at the 
time that he could steal -But I expected you to play any 
vile trick You told me yourself that you could sham an 
epileptic fit Why did you say that?” 

“1 said that, sir. only because of my simphcity of mmd 
Besides, I’ve never pretended to have a fit on purpose m 
my hfe I only said it to show off It was sheer stupidity 
on my part, sir I had got to like you very much then and 
I was just actmg natural-hke with you ” 

“My brother accuses you of murder and 
theft ” 

“Well, sir, what else is there for him to say*?’’ Smer- 
dyakov grmned bitterly “And who’s gomg to believe him 
with all that evidence agamst him'^ Gngon Vassihevich 
saw the open door, so what more can be said‘s But never 
mmd him* He only is trymg to save himself and is all of 
a-tremble-” 

He fell sdent and then suddenly, as though thmkmg of 
somethmg, added* 

“You see, sir, it’s the same thmg all over agam he 
wants to put the whole blame on me, says it’s my domg- 
Fve heard that already And now you, sir, say that Fm 
good at shamming epileptic fits But would I have told 
you beforehand that I could do so if it was really my de- 
sign to murder your father just then Had such a murder 
been my design, I wouldn’t have been such a fool as to 
give such evidence agamst myself beforehand, and to his 
son, too* Would I, sir? Does that look probable*^ Could 
such a thmg happen, sir? Why, of course not, sir Now, 
take this conversation between you and me, sir No one 
hears it except Providence itself But if you, su, was to tell 
the public prosecutor and Mr. Nelyudov about it, you’d 
provide me with the best defence you could think of For 
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what kind of evil-doer is it, sir, who’s so simple-minded 
beforehand*^ That can be easily understood ” 

“Listen,” Ivan Fyodorovich mterrupted, gettmg up and 
greatly impressed by Smerdyakov’s last argument, “I 
don’t suspect you at all and, indeed, I consider it ridicu- 
lous to accuse you -On the contrary, I’m grateful to you 
for settmg my mmd at ease I’m leavmg but shall return 
Good-bye for the present Get well Is there anythmg you 
need*?” 

“Thank you for everythmg, sir Marfa Ignatievna, sir, 
does not forget me and lets me have anythmg I want 
Very good she’s always been to me, sir Good people visit 
me every day ” 

“Good-bye By the way, I shan’t say anythmg about 
your bemg able to sham a fit and -I should advise you 
not to say anythmg about it, either,” Ivan added suddenly 
for some reason 

“I quite understand, sir And if you don’t say nothmg 
about it, sir, I won’t say anythmg of that conversation of 
ours at the gate, either-” 

At this point It so happened that Ivan Fyodorovich 
suddenly left the ward, and it was only after he had gone 
some ten paces along the corridor that it suddenly 
occurred to him that Smerdyakov’s last sentence con- 
tained some offensive meamng He was on the point of 
gomg back, but the idea had only flashed through his 
mmd, so muttermg “Nonsense'”, he rapidly left the hos- 
pital What pleased him most, he felt, was a sense of rehef 
that the guilt lay not with Smerdyakov but with his 
brother, Mitya, though, it would seem, he should really 
have felt the reverse He did not want to analyse why he 
should have felt that way, indeed, he felt revulsion at ana- 
lysmg his own feelmgs He seemed to wish to put some- 
thing quickly out of his mmd Then, dunng the following 
few days as he got acquamted more thoroughly with the 
damning evidence against Mitya, he grew absolutely con- 
vinced of the latter’s guilt There was the evidence of the 
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most insignificant people, such as Fenya and her grand- 
mother, for example, not to mention Perkliotin, the peo- 
ple m the town inn and at Plotnikov’s shop, and the Mok- 
roye witnesses It was the details that were so damning 
The information about the secret “knocks” impressed the 
court mvestigator and the pubhc prosecutor almost as 
much as Gngori’s testimony about the open door In 
reply to Ivan Fyodorovich s question, Gngori’s wife, 
Marfa Ignatievna, declared unhesitatmgly that Smer- 
dyakov had been lying all night behind the partition, 
“within a few feet of our bed” and that though she had 
slept soundly, she woke up several times, heanng him 
moaning “He was moamng the whole time, moanmg con- 
tmually Talkmg it over with Herzenstube, Ivan Fyodor- 
ovich told him that, in his opinion. Smerdyakov was not 
at all mad, but only very weak But that merely evoked 
a famt smile from the old man “Do you know how he 
spends all his time now*^” he asked Ivan Fyodorovich 
“Learning French words by heart He has an exercise 
book under his pillow, with French words written out for 
him m Russian characters by someone, ha, ha, ha*” Ivan 
Fyodorovich finally cast any doubt aside He could no 
longer think of his brother Dnutn without loathing One 
thmg, though, was strange Alyosha msisted that Dnutn 
was not the murderer, but that, m all probabihty, Smer- 
dyakov was Ivan always felt that Alyosha’s opmion 
meant much to him. which was why he felt perplexed by 
his younger brother Another strange thing was that 
Alyosha did not even seek to speak to him about Mitya, 
he never himself began talkmg about Mitya, but merely 
replied to questions That, too, had caught Ivan Fyodoro- 
vich’s close attention Incidentally, he was at the time very 
much preoccupied with quite anofiier matter on returning 
from Moscow, he at once yielded entirely to his mad and 
consuming passion for Katenna Ivanovna This is not the 
place to de^ with this new passion of Ivan Fyodorovich’s, 
which was to leave a deep impression on the rest of his life 
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all this could provide the background for another story, 
another novel, which I do not know if I shall ever 
attempt Yet I cannot dismiss the fact that when, on leav- 
mg Katerina Ivanovna that mght with Alyosha, Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich, as I have already related, said to him “I am 
not keen on her”, he was telhng a downright falsehood 
he was madly m love with her, though it is qmte true that 
at times he hated her so much that he could have killed 
her There were many reasons Katerina Ivanovna, shat- 
tered by what had happened to Mitya, had thrown herself 
at Ivan Fyodorovich, who had returned to her, as her 
only saviour She was hurt, insulted, and humihated m 
her feehngs And now a man had reappeared on the 
scene, who had loved her so much before -oh, she was 
only too weU aware of that -and of whose mmd and heart 
she had formed so high an opinion But a girl of such high 
moral pnnciples did not fully yield to him, despite 
the Karamazovian violence of her admirer’s desires and 
the fascination he exercised over her At the same time, 
she was contmually tormented by remorse for having been 
unfaithful to Mitya, and during her violent quarrels with 
Ivan (and there were many of them) she told him so 
plainly That was what, m his conversation with Alyosha, 
he had called “lies piled on hes” And, mdeed, there were 
a great many untruths m their relationship, this angering 
Ivan Fyodorovich more than anythmg else -But of aU 
that later In short, he almost fbrgot Smerdyakov for 
a time And yet, a fortmght after his first visit to him, he 
again began to be vexed by the same strange thouglits as 
before It will suffice to say that he began contmually ask- 
ing himself the question why did he, on the last mght 
before his departure, steal downstairs in his father’s house 
and hsten to what his father was doing m his rooms'^ 
Why did he later recall it with revulsion, why had he sud- 
denly felt so miserable the next mommg, durmg the jour- 
ney, and, on amvmg m Moscow, had said to himself “I 
am a blackguard”*^ And now it seemed to him that all 
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these tormenting thoughts nught drive Katenna Ivanovna 
out of his mind, so powerful was their gnp on him ’ It so 
happened that, thinking thus, he met Alyosha m the street 
He stopped him and suddenly asked 

“Do you remember that day when Dmitri burst mto the 
house after dinner and fell up on Father ? I told you after- 
wards m the yard that I reserved ‘the nght to have 
wishes’ -tell me, did you think then that I wished for Father’s 
death or not*^” 

“I did,” Alyosha replied softly 

“Well, you were not nustaken, and there was really 
no need to engage m sumusmg But didn’t you think then 
I really wished that ‘one viper should devour the other’, that 
IS, that Dmitn should kill Father, and as soon as possible, 
too, and- and that I didn’t mind helpmg to bnng it about'^” 

Alyosha paled a little and looked m silence m his 
brother’s eyes 

“Speak upE’ cned Ivan “I must know what you 
thought at the time I really must know the truth, the 
truth’” He drew a long breath, looking with a kmd of 
mahce at Alyosha even before the latter had time to reply^ 

“I’m sorry, but I did think that, too, at the time,” 
Alyosha whispered and fell silent without adding a smgle 
“extenuatmg circumstance” 

“Thanks’” Ivan snapped and, leavmg Alyosha, walked 
off Smce then, Alyosha had noticed that his brother had 
taken to avoidmg him rather pomtedly and even seemed 
to have taken a dishke to him, so that he, Alyosha, 
stopped callmg on Ivan But at that very moment, imme- 
diately after his meetmg with Alyosha, Ivan Fyodorovich 
went straight to see Smerdyakov agam, without first gomg 
home 
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VII 

THE SECOND CALL ON SMERDYAKOV 

By that time, Smerdyakov had been discharged from 
the hospital Ivan Fyodorovich knew his new address 
a rickety little log house partitioned by a passageway into 
two halves, one occupied by Maria Kondratievna and her 
mother, with Smerdyakov m the other half Goodness 
knows by what arrangement he had taken up his quarters 
there whether he paid them rent or not It was generally 
believed later that he had been accepted as Maria Kon- 
dratievna’s mtended, and was livmg there rent-free for the 
time being Both daughter and mother held him m the 
highest esteem and regarded him as vastly superior to 
themselves On bemg adrmtted, Ivan Fyodorovich entered 
the passageway and was directed by Maria Kondratievna 
straight to the “parlour” on the left occupied by Smer- 
dyakov There was a tiled stove in the overheated room 
The walls were covered with blue paper, which was, it is 
true, m shreds and infested with cockroaches m all the 
cracks, producing a constant rustling The room was 
practically bare of furmture, there were two benches 
along the walls and two chairs by the table, which, though 
of plam deal, was covered with a pink-pattemed cloth 
There was a pot of geraniums on each of the two little wm- 
dow-sills, and icons m a comer of the room On the 
table stood a battered httle copper samovar and a tray with 
two cups Smerdyakov had already had his tea and the samo- 
var had gone out— He was sitting on a bench at the table 
and, consulting an exercise book, was wntmg down some- 
thmg with a pen There was an ink-well in front of him, 
as well as a flat iron candlestick, with a steann candle 
From Smerdyakov’s face Ivan Fyodorovich at once con- 
cluded that he had quite recovered from his illness It was 
much fresher and fuller, his quiff brushed up and the hair 
on his temples plastered down He was sitting in a multi- 
coloured quilted dressmg-gown, which was, however, very 
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dirty and rather threadbare He had spectacles on his 
nose, which Ivan Fyodorovich had never seen him wear 
That most tnflmg circumstance seemed suddenly to 
redouble Ivan Fyodorovich’s anger “A creature like that 
and wearmg spectacles, too*” Smerdyakov slowly raised 
his head and gazed intently at his visitor through his spec- 
tacles, then he slowly removed them and half-raised him- 
self on the bench, but not m the least respectfully -almost 
lazily, in fact, just enough to meet the barest require- 
ments of civihty All this flashed through Ivan’s mind, he 
noticed it instantly and at once took it all in -and par- 
ticularly Smerdyakov’s unmistakably spiteful, surly, and 
even disdainful look “What do you mean by bargmg m 
hke that'?” it seemed to say “Everything’s been settled 
between us, so why have you come here again*?” Ivan 
Fyodorovich could hardly keep himself m check 
“It’s hot here,” he said, still standing, and unbuttoned 
his overcoat 

“Take your coat off, sir,” Smerdyakov permitted 
Ivan Fyodorovich took his coat off, threw it down on 
a bench, took a chair, his fingers trembhng, rapidly pulled 
It up to the table and sat down Smerdyakov had already 
resumed his seat on the bench 
“First of all, are we alone here*?” Ivan Fyodorovich 
asked severely and impulsively “Can we be overheard 
from the other room*?” 

“No, sir, no one can’t hear nothmg You’ve seen for 
yourself there’s the passageway ” 

“Look here, my man what was it you blurted out as 
I was leavmg the hospital, I mean, that if I said nothing 
about how good you were at shammmg an epileptic fit, you 
wouldn’t tell the court mvestigator everythmg about our 
conversation at the gate*? What did you mean by every- 
thing‘s What did you have m mmd then*? You weren’t 
threatemng me by any chance, were you*? You don’t 
imagine I’ve entered into any kind of pact with you, do you*? 
You don’t think I’m afraid of you, do you'?” 
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Ivan Fyodorovich said it all in a fury, openly and de- 
hberately letting Smerdyakov know that he scorned any 
beating about the bush and that he was putting his cards 
on the table Smerdyakov’s eyes flashed spitefully, his left 
eye bhnked, and, as was his custom, he at once rephed 
with slow dehberation, as if to imply “You want plam 
speakmg, don’t you, so you’ll get it ” 

“What I meant, sir, and why I said it then, was that 
you, knowmg beforehand that your father would be mur- 
dered, left him to his fate, and I promised not to tell the 
authorities, so that people shouldn’t think nothmg bad 
about your feelmgs and, perhaps, of somethmg else, 
besides ” 

Though Smerdyakov spoke unhurriedly and with appar- 
ent self-control, yet there was a note of msistent firmness, 
malice and insolent defiance m his voice He stared impu- 
dently at Ivan Fyodorovich, who felt almost dizzy for 
a moment 

“What'? What did you say*? Have you gone out of your 
senses'?” 

“No sir. I’m quite sane ” 

“But did I know of the murder then*?” Ivan Fyodoro- 
vich cried at last, stnkmg the table with his fist What do 
you mean by ‘somethmg else, besides’*? Speak up, you 
scoundrel'” 

Smerdyakov said nothmg and contmued to stare impu- 
dently at Ivan Fyodorovich 

“Speak up, you stinkmg villam, what is that something 

else, besides”?” he yelled 

“By ‘somethmg else, besides’ I meant just now that you, 
too, sir, were probably eager for your father s death at t e 
time ” 

Jumping to his feet, Ivan Fyodorovich punched Smer- 
dyakov on the shoulder, so that he fell back against e 
wall In an mstant, the tears were rolling down his cnee s, 
and, with the words, “You ought to be ashamed to 
a sick man, sir”, he suddenly covered his face with a very 
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dirty blue check handkerchief and began crying softly 
A minute or so passed 

“Enough of that Stop’” Ivan Fyodorovich finally 
ordered, sitting down on his chair again “Don’t make me 
lose all patience'” 

Smerdyakov removed the rag from his eyes Every Ime 
on his wrmkled face reflected the msult he had just 
received 

“So you thought, you rascal, that I wanted to murder 
my father as much as Dmitri did*^” 

“I didn’t know what thoughts you had in your mind 
then, sir,” Smerdyakov said m a hurt voice “That’s why 
I stopped you as you were entermg the gate, to sound you 
out on that point ” 

“To sound out what‘s What*?” 

“Why, sir, on that very matter whether you wanted 
your father murdered as soon as possible, or not” 

What Ivan Fyodorovich resented most of all was the m- 
solently msistent tone which Smerdyakov stubbornly 
refused to abandon 

“It was you who murdered him!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly 

Smerdyakov smiled contemptuously 

“You know very well, sir, that I did not kill him 
I should have thought there was no need for a clever man 
to go on saymg that ” 

“But what, what led you at the time to suspect me'^” 

“Well, sir, it was simply out of fear, as you already 
know For I was m such a state then that, shakmg with 
fear, I suspected everybody I decided to sound you out, 
too, sir, for I thought that if you, too, wanted what your 
brother did, then it was as good as done, and I, too, 
would be squashed like a fly ” 

“Look here, you said something quite different a fort- 
night ago” 

I meant the same thmg when I was speakmg to you at 
the hospital, only I thought you’d understand without me 
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putting It into words You see, sir, I thought that a clever 
man like you wouldn’t care to talk of it directly ” 

“Did you*^ But answer me, answer, I msist what could 
I have said or done to put such a base suspicion into your 
mean souD” 

“If you mean murder, sir, then, of course, you couldn’t 
have done it, and you didn’t want to, either But you did 
want someone else to do it Yes, sir, that you did ” 

“And how coolly, how coolly he says it' But why 
should I have wanted it*? Why the hell should I have 
wanted it”^” 

“You mean to say, sir how the hell should you have 
wanted it*^ And what about the mhentance, sir*?” Smer- 
dyakov asked venomously and even somehow vengefuUy 
“Why, sir, after your father’s death, each one of you three 
would have got forty thousand at least and perhaps even 
more, but if your father mamed that woman, Agrafena 
Alexandrovna, she would have had all his capital made 
over to her immediately after the weddmg, for she’s cer- 
tamly nobody’s fool, so that you wouldn’t have got as 
much as two roubles, the three of you, after his death 
And how far were they from a weddmg*^ Not a hair’s 
breadth, sir The young lady had only to move her little 
finger and he’d have dashed off with her to church with 
lolhng tongue ” 

Ivan Fyodorovich restramed himself with a painful 
effort 

“Very well,” he said at last, “as you see, I haven’t 
jumped up, I haven’t struck you, and I haven’t kiUed you 
Go on you mean to say that I had intended my brother 
Dmitn to do it and had counted on him, eh*?” 

“Why, sir, you couldn’t help counting that he’d do it 
For if he murdered him, he’d forfeit all his nghts as 
a nobleman, as weU as his rank and property, and be sent 
to Sibena His share of the mhentance would be shared 
equally by you and your brother Alexei Fyodorovich 
Which means, sir, that each of you would get sixty, not 
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forty thousand Yes, sir, you certainly did count on your 
brother Dmitri Fyodorovich ” 

“The thmgs I have to tolerate from you> Listen, you 
scoundrel, if I had counted on anyone at the time, it 
would have been on you, not on Dmitri and, I swear, 
I had a feeling then that you were up to something vile- 
I-I remember my impression*’ 

“I thought, too, at the tune and for a moment that you 
was counting on me too,” said Smerdyakov with a sarcas- 
tic gnn “That was how you gave yourself away to me 
For if, as you say, sir, you had such a feelmg about me 
and yet went away, you as good as said to me you can 
murder my father, I won’t stand in your way” 

“You Viliam* So that was how you understood it*^” 
“And It was all because of Chermashnya, sir* Why, 
good Lord, sir, you was going to Moscow and you flatly 
refused to go to Chermashnya no matter how much your 
father asked you to * And suddenly you agreed to go Aere 
just at a foohsh word from me* And why, sir, did you 
have to agree to go to Chermashnya that tune‘s You must 
have expected somethmg from me, if you didn’t go to 
Moscow, but for no reason went to Chermashnya mstead, 
just because of just one thing I said to you ” 

“No, I swear, I didn’t*” Ivan yelled gntting his teeth 
“Didn’t you, now^ But, you see, sir, as a good son you 
should have turned me over to the pohce at once and 
have me flogged for such words -or, leastways, have me 
thrashed good and proper there and then But, good 
Lord, sir, you did nothmg of the kind You was not a bit 
angry and you acted upon my words fnendly-like at once 
At a foohsh word from me you went off, which, if you 
don’t mmd me saymg so, sir, was very stupid of you, for 
you should have stayed on to protect your father’s 
hfe— So what was I to understand by that‘s” 

Ivan sat scowlmg, both fists pressed convulsively on his 
knees 

Y'es, I’m sorry I didn’t give you a thrashmg then,” he 
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said with a bitter smile “I couldn’t have taken you to the 
police, for who would have beheved me and what charge 
could I lay agamst you*? -But I could certainly have given 
you a hell of a thrashing A pity I didn’t thmk of it 
Though It’s forbidden to beat up a servant, I’d have made 
a mess of your ugly mug ” 

Smerdyakov looked at him almost with enjoyment 
“Under ordinary circumstances,” he said in the self-sat- 
isfied doctrmaire tone he used to taunt Grigori and argue 
with him about religion at Fyodor Pavlovich s table, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the thrashing of a servant is 
really unlawful nowadays, and, indeed, sir, people no 
longer do it, but in exceptional circumstances people stiU 
go on beating their servants, not only m our country but 
anywhere m the world, even m the fullest of republics, the 
French, just as in the tune of Adam and Eve, sir And 
they will never give it up, but you, sir, didn’t dare beat me 

up even m an exceptional case ” 

“What are you studymg French words for*?’ asked 
Ivan, nodding towards the exercise-book on the table 
“And why shouldn’t I study them, sir So as to improve 
my education m case I might one day find myself m the for- 
tunate places m ^urope ” 

“Listen, you monster,” cried Ivan with flashing eyes, 
trembhng all over, ‘Tm not afraid of your accusations 
Say what you like about me, and if I won’t thrash you 
within an mch of your life right now, it’s only because 
I suspect you of the cnme and I’m gomg to see 
that you’re brought to trial for it I U expose you 
yet'” ^ „ 

“And m my opimon, sir, you’d better keep quie or 
what can you accuse me of, seeing as how I m comp ^ ® ^ 
innocent*? And who will believe you*? Only if you sta 
anythmg, I will tell everythmg, too, for I have to deten 
myself, haven’t I*?” 

“Do you think I’m afraid of you now*? 

“WeU, sir, even if the court don’t believe all I ve said to 
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you just now, the pubhc will, and you’ll be put to shame, 
sir ’ 

“Talking to a clever man is always worth while -is that 
what you mean -eh*?” snapped Ivan, gnndmg his teeth 

“You’ve hit the nail on the head, sir And you’d better 
act cleverly, sir” 

Ivan Fyodorovich got up, tremblmg with mdigna- 
tion, put on his overcoat, and, without replymg to Smer- 
dyakov and without even givmg him a look, rapidly left 
the house. The cool evenmg air refreshed him The moon 
was shmmg m the sky A temble nightmare of thoughts 
and sensations was seethmg in his soul “Go and teU the 
police at once about Smerdyakov? But what can I tell 
them? He’s innocent, all the same On the contrary, he 
will accuse me And, really, why did I set out for Cher- 
mashnya then*? What for*? Whatever for*?” Ivan Fyodoro- 
Mch asked himself “Yes, of course, I was expectmg some- 
thmg, and he’s quite n^t-” And agam he recalled for 
the hundredth time how, on his last night at his father’s 
house, he had listened on the stairs for some noise m his 
father’s rooms, but he now recalled it with such anguish 
that he stopped dead as though stabbed to the heart 
“Yes, it is true, I was expectmg it then’ I wanted the 
murder, I wanted it! Did I want it, did I*? -Smerdyakov 
has to be killed’— Life is not worth living unless I muster 
the courage to kiU him now’” Without returmng home, 
Ivan Fyodorovich now went straight to Katenna 
Ivanovna’s house, fnghtemng her by his appearance he 
was like a madman He told her of his conversation with 
Smerdyakov, down to the last detail He could not be 
calmed, however much she tned, but kept pacmg the 
room, talking abruptly and strangely At last, he sat down 
and, leaning his elbows on the table and restmg his head 
on his hands, dehvered himself of a strange aphonsm 
‘If Smerdyakov, and not Dmitn, murdered Father, Td 
be as guilty as he, for I put him up to it I don’t know 
yet whether I put him up to it or not But if he, and not 
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Dmitn, murdered Father, then, of course, I am a mur- 
derer, too ” 

At this, Katerma Ivanovna got up from her seat with- 
out a word, went up to her writing table, opened a box 
standmg on it, took out a piece of paper and laid it before 
Ivan This was the document which, as Ivan later told 
Alyosha, was “mathematical proof’ that Dmitn had mur- 
dered their father It was a letter wntten by Dmitn to 
Katenna Ivanovna when he was drunk on the evening he 
met Alyosha outside the town, when the latter was retum- 
mg to the monastery after the scene at Katerma 
Ivanovna’s, where Grushenka had insulted her On leaving 
Alyosha, Mitya had rushed to see Grushenka, whether he 
saw her or not is not known, but that night he found him- 
self at the Metropolis Inn, where he drank himself mto 
obhvion It was then that he asked for pen and paper and 
wrote a document which was to have important conse- 
quences for himself It was a frantic, wordy, and discon- 
nected letter, m fact, a “drunken” letter It was remmis- 
cent of the way a drunken man, on retummg home, 
begms heatedly to tell his wife, or one of his household, 
how he had just been msulted, by what scoundrel, and 
what a fine fellow he is himself, and how he will pay that 
scoundrel back— and he goes on and on, mcoherently and 
excitedly, bangmg his fists on the table and shedding 
maudhn tears The piece of paper they gave him to wnte 
his letter on at the mn was a dirty sheet of cheap note- 
paper, with a bill scribbled on the back of it There was 
apparently not room enough for his drunken outpourings, 
and Mitya not only filled the margms, but had wntten the 
last hues across the rest of his letter It ran as follows 

“Fateful Katya Tomorrow I’ll get the money and 
return your three thousand to you, and good-bye -woman 
of great wrath, but good-bye my love, too’ Let’s put an 
end to it’ Tomorrow I’ll try and raise it from someone or 
other, and if I can’t get it from them, I give you my word 
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of honour, I shall go to my father, bash his head in and 
take the money from under his pillow, if only Ivan goes 
away I’ll return your three thousand even if I’m sent to 
Siberia for it And to you— farewell ’ I bow down to the 
ground to you, for I’ve treated you like a scoundrel For- 
give me No, you’d better not forgive me it will be easier 
so for you and me’ Better Siberia than your love, for 
I love another woman, and you’ve found out the sort of 
woman she is today, so how can you forgive me*^ I 
shall kill my thief’ I shall go away to the East from you all 
so as not to know any of you again Not her, either, for 
you’re not the only one who torments me, she does too 
Farewell ’ 

‘PS I am writing in curses, but I adore you’ I hear it 
m my breast One stnng remains and it jmgles Better let 
my heart break in two’ I’ll kill myself, but first of all that 
cur ru tear the three thousand out of hun and flmg them 
to you Though I’ve been a scoundrel to you, I’m not 
a thief’ Expect the three thousand It’s under the cur’s 
mattress, tied up m a pink nbbon I am no thief, but 
1 11 kill my thief Katya, don’t look so disdamful Dmitn 
IS no thief, but a murderer’ He has murdered his father 
and ruined himself to be able to stand up to you and not 
tolerate your pnde And not to love you 
PP S I kiss your feet, farewell’ 

PP PS Katya, pray to God that I get the money from 
someone else Then I won’t have any blood on my hands, 
but if I don’t get it -I shall’ Kill me’ 

Your slave and foe, 
X> Karamazov” 

When Ivan had read this “document”, he rose from the 
table, convmced So it had been his brother, and not 
Smerdyakov And if it was not Smerdyakov, then it was 
not he, Ivan, either. The letter suddenly assumed the 
nature of a mathematical certamty So far as he was con- 
cerned, there could no longer be any doubt of Mitya’s 
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guilt Incidentally, he had never suspected that Mitya 
might have committed the murder together with Smer- 
dyakov It was not m keeping with the facts either Ivan 
felt completely reassured The next morning he thought 
only with contempt of Smerdyakov and his jibes A few 
days later he actually wondered how he could have been 
so deeply wounded by the man’s suspicions, and he 
decided to dismiss him from his nund with contempt and 
forget him Thus a month passed He made no further m- 
quu"ies about Smerdyakov, but happened to hear once or 
twice that he was very ill and had gone out of his mind 
“He’ll end up by gomg mad,” the young doctor Var- 
vmsky said about him once, and Ivan remembered the 
words During the last week of that month, Ivan himself 
began to feel very ill He had already been to see the 
Moscow speciahst who had been sent for by Katerma 
Ivanovna shortly before the tnal And it was just at that 
tune that his relations with Katerma Ivanovna became 
acutely stramed They seemed like two bitter but en- 
amoured enemies Katenna Ivanovna’s momentary but vio- 
lent reversions to Mitya drove Ivan to the uttermost 
frenzy Strange to say, until the very last scene just de- 
scribed by us, when Alyosha brought Katerina Ivanovna 
the message from Mitya, he, Ivan, had never dunng the 
whole month heard her voice any doubt of Mitya’s gudt, 
despite all her “returns” to him, which he hated so much 
It IS no less remarkable that, while feelmg that he hated 
Mitya more and more with every day, he realised at the 
same time that he hated him, not because of Katerma 
Ivanovna’s “reversions” to him but because he had mur- 
dered his fathei > He felt and fully realised it Nevertheless, 
he went to see Mitya ten days before the trial, and pro- 
posed a plan of escape, a plan that he had apparently 
thought over long before In addition to the main reason 
prompting him to take such a step, he was also dnven to 
It by the wound m his heart left by Smerdyakov’s remark 
that It was to his, Ivan's, advantage that his brother 
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should be convicted, since that would increase his and 
Alyosha’s inhentance from forty to sixty thousand each 
He therefore decided to sacrifice thirty thousand of his 
own money to arrange for Mitya’s escape On returning 
from the pnson, he felt utterly depressed and discon> 
certed he suddenly began to feel that he was so anxious 
for Mitya to escape, not only because his woimd would be 
healed by his sacrifice of thirty thousand, but for quite 
another reason “Is it because at heart I, too, am just such 
a murderer*^” he asked himself. Deep, deep inside, something 
seemed to sear his soul. And, what was worse, his pnde 
suffered terribly all through that month, but of that later - 
When, after his talk with Alyosha, Ivan decided, on his 
own doorstep, to go and see Smerdyakov, he did so m 
obedience to a sudden and pecuhar upsurge of mdigna- 
tion He suddenly recalled how Katenna Ivanovna had 
only a few minutes before shouted to him m Alyosha’s 
presence* “It is you, only you who persuaded me that he 
(that IS, Mitya) was the murderer!” Recalhng this, Ivan 
was dumbfounded never m his life had he tned to per- 
suade her that Mitya was the murderer, on the contrary, 
after he had returned from Smerdyakov, he had told her 
that he might be guilty of his father’s murder himself It 
was she, she who had placed the “document” before him 
and proved his brother’s guilt’ And now she suddenly 
exclaimed. “I’ve been to see Smerdyakov myself’” When 
had she been to see the man*^ Ivan knew nothmg of it So 
she was not at all convmced of Mitya’s guilt’ And what 
could Smerdyakov have said to her*^ What, what had he 
said to her'^ His heart was full of a temble anger He 
could not understand how he, half an hour before, could 
have let her words pass without at once protesting He let 
go of the bell and rushed off to Smerdyakov “This time 
I shall, perhaps, kill him,” he thought on the way 
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VIII 

THE THIRD AND LAST ENCOUNTER WITH SMERDYAKOV 

When he was half-way to Smerdyakov’s abode, a dry 
and biting wind that had been blowing early that morning 
arose agam, and a thick, fme, dry snow began to fall, to 
be driven about m the wmd until it became a blizzard 
The streets m the part of the town where Smerdyakov lived 
were poorly ht, so Ivan Fyodorovich walked along m the 
darkness, disregarding the blizzard, and pickmg his way 
mstmctively His head ached and his temples were throb- 
bing pamfully His hands, he felt, were twitching convul- 
sively Quite close to Mana Kondratievna’s little house he 
suddenly came across a sohtary drunken httle peasant, m 
a patched homespun coat, zigzaggmg along the road He 
was grumblmg and swearmg, and suddenly leavmg off 
sweanng and begmnmg to sing m a hoarse and drunken 
voice 


Vanya’s gone off to St Petersburg, 

So I won’t be expecting hunt 

But he kept breaking off at the second Ime and resum- 
mg the swearmg, and then, agam, suddenly began the 
same song all over agam Ivan Fyodorovich suddenly 
grew aware of the fierce hatred he felt for the man, even 
though he had scarcely given him a thought He at once 
felt an irresistible urge to hit the httle peasant and knock 
him down It was at that moment that he overtook him 
The httle peasant, swaymg perilously, suddenly lurched 
heavily agamst Ivan, who pushed him back furiously 
sending the man flying so that he fell like a log on the 
frozen ground with a plaintive moan “Oh-h>” and was 
silent Ivan stepped up to him He was lying on his back, 
quite motionless and unconscious “He’ll freeze to death'” 
thought Ivan and walked on to Smerdyakov’s 
In the passageway Mana Kondratievna, who, candle m 
hand, ran out to open the door, whispered to him that 
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Pavel Fyodorovich (that is, Smerdyakov) was very ill it 
was not as if he was laid up, but he did not seem to be m 
his nght mind, even ordenng her to take the tea things 
away -he wanted no tea 

“He’s not violent, is he*^” Ivan Fyodorovich asked 
roughly 

“Why, no, sir’ On the contrary, he’s very quiet Only,” 
Maria Kondratievna begged him, “don’t talk to him too 
long, sir-” 

Ivan Fyodorovich opened the door and stepped mto the 
room 

It was as hot as dunng his last visit, but certam changes 
could be seen m the room one of the benches at the side 
of the wall had been taken out and an old mahogany sofa 
had been put in its stead A bed with fairly clean white 
pillows had been made up on it Smerdyakov was sittmg 
on the bed, weanng the same dressing-gown The table 
had been moved up to the sofa, so that the room seemed 
cluttered up A thick book in a yellow cover lay on the 
table, but Smerdyakov was not readmg it He seemed to 
be sitting there without domg anythmg He greeted Ivan 
Fyodorovich with a slow, silent gaze and apparently not 
at all surpnsed at his commg He had changed greatly his 
face had grown very thm and sallow, the eyes were 
sunken and there were blue pouches under them 

“You really are ill, then?” said Ivan Fyodorovich, stop- 
pmg short “I’m not going to keep you long I won’t even 
take off my coat Where can one sit down here‘s 
He walked to the other end of the table, moved up 
a chair and sat down 

“Why are you looking at me in silence'^ I’ve come with 
a smgle question and I swear I won’t leave without an 
answer has the young lady Katerina Ivanovna been to 
see you*^” 

There was a long silence, Smerdyakov still gazing 
calmly at Ivan But aU of a sudden he gave a despairing 
wave of the hand and turned his face away 
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“What’s the matter*?” exclaimed Ivan 
“Nothing at all ” 

“What do you mean-nothmg at all*?” 

“Well, she’s been here What’s that to you*? Leave me 
alone ” 

“No, I won’t leave you alone’ TeU me when she was 
here ” 

“Why, I’ve forgotten all about her,” said Smerdyakov, 
with a contemptuous smile, and, suddenly tummg his face 
to Ivan agam, he glared at him with eyes full of frenzied 
hatred, just as he had done at their encounter a month 
before 

“Seems to me you’re ill yourself, sir,” he said to Ivan 
“Your cheeks are sunken You look pretty bad ” 

“Never nund my health Answer my question ” 

“And why are your eyes so yellow*? The whites 
are quite yellow Your conscience is m a bad way, isn’t 
It*?” 

He grmned contemptuously and suddenly laughed 
outright 

“Listen, I said I wouldn’t go away without an answer’” 
Ivan cried m mtense exasperation 

“What are you pestenng me for*? Why do you torment 
me*?” Smerdyakov said, with suffermg in his voice 
“Oh, hell, I don’t give a damn for you Just answer my 
question and I’ll go ” 

“I’ve nothmg to tell you’” Smerdyakov said, looking 
down agam 

“I assure you I’ll make you answer’” 

“What are you so worried about*?” Smerdyakov asked, 
givmg him another stare, not so much of contempt as 
revulsion “Is it because the trial starts tomorrow 7 But 
nothmg’s gomg to happen to you, you may rest assured of 
that’ Return home, go to bed and don’t worry Have no 
fear of anything ” 

“I don’t understand you -what have I got to be afraid 
of tomorrow 7” Ivan said in surprise, and suddenly chill 
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fear did enter his soul Smerdyakov measured him with 
a glance 

“So you don’t un-der-stand*?” he drawled reproachfully 
“Don’t you, now*^ Fancy a clever man like you trying to 
put one over me hke that'” 

Ivan looked at him in silence The quite unexpected and 
mcredibly arrogant tone this former lackey was addressing 
him m was extraordmary m itself Even dunng their last 
encounter he had not spoken m such a way 

“I tell you you’ve got nothmg to fear I’m not gomg to 
say a thing against you There’s no evidence Just look 
how your hands are tremblmg Why are your fingers mov- 
mg about like that"? Go home it was not you who mur- 
dered him ” 

Ivan gave a start* he recalled Alyosha 
“I know it was not me~” he murmured 
“You know, do you*?” Smerdyakov agam put m 
quickly 

Ivan jumped up and seized him by the shoulder 
“Tell me everythmg, you hound' Tell me everything'” 
Smerdyakov was not m the least frightened He merely 
glared at him with eyes fuU of insane hatred 

“WeU,” he whispered funously, “it was you who mur- 
dered hnn, if you really want to know'” 

Ivan sank back on to his chair as though he had re- 
ahsed somethmg He smiled mahciously 
“You mean the same old t hm g? What you were talking 
about last time*?” 

“Yes, that time, too, you was standmg before me, and 
understood everjThmg You understand it now, too' 
“All I understand is that you’re mad ” 

Aren’t you tired of harpmg on that*^ Here we are, the 
two of us, sittmg alone m a room, so what’s the use of 
foohng ourselves, and makmg pretence*^ Or do you really 
want to put the whole blame on me to my face‘s You 
murdered him You are the chief murderer I was only 
your accomplice, your servant, and I done it because you 
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told me to ” 

“You did*? Did you murder him'?” Ivan froze with 
horror 

Something seemed to give way m his bram and he 
began tremblmg all over Smerdyakov himself now looked 
at him m surprise the genuineness of Ivan’s horror must 
have struck him at last 

“Did you really know nothmg about it*?” he muttered 
mistrustfully, staring at him with a wry smile 

Ivan kept lookmg at him, he seemed dumbfounded 

Vanya’s gone off to St Petersburg, 

So I won’t be expecting him’ 


suddenly echoed through his head 
“D’you know what*? I’m afraid you’re a dream, 
a spectre sittmg before me,” he murmured 
“No, sir, there am’t no spectre here, except the two of 
us, and somebody else, besides No doubt he’s sittmg here 
between the two of us, the other one ” 

“Who IS he*? Who’s here*? Who’s the somebody else*? 
Ivan cried m terror, lookmg hastily mto every comer of 
the room m search of somebody 

“The other one’s God, sir Yes, Providence itself Here 
next to us, sir Only you needn’t look, for you won t 
find It ” 

“You’ve hed that you murdered him’” Ivan cried fran- 
tically “You’re either mad or you’re tauntmg me as you 

did last time’” „ 

Smerdyakov watched him as searchmgly as beiore, 
without the least fear He still could not overcorne his 
feeling of imstrust, it still seemed to him that Ivan knew 
everythmg”, but was merely makmg pretence so as to 
put the whole blame on me to my face’ 

“Just a moment, sir,” he said finally m a weak voice 
and, suddenly, draggmg his left leg from under the e, 
he began rolhng up his trouser leg He was wearing ong 
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white socks and slippers Smerdyakov unhumedly 
removed the garter and put his hand into the bottom of 
his sock Ivan looked at him and suddenly began to trem- 
ble m a convulsion of fear 
“You madman’” he yelled and, jumping up from his 
seat, he drew back so violently that he knocked agamst 
the wall and seemed glued to it, drawn up stiffly to his 
full height He gazed horror-stncken at Smerdyakov, who, 
quite unaffected by his fnght, was still fumbhng about m 
his sock, as thou^ trying to get hold of something with 
his fingers and pull it out At last, he succeeded m extract- 
ing what Ivan saw was some papers or a sheaf of papers 
Smerdyakov pulled it out and put it on the table 
“Here it is, sir'” he said quietly 
“What‘S” asked Ivan, tremblmg 
“Take a look, sir,” Smerdyakov said, still m the same 
low voice 

Ivan stepped up to the table, took up the sheaf and 
began unfoldmg it, but suddenly pulled his hand away as 
though it had come into contact with some loathsome 
reptile 

“Your fingers keeps trembhng, sir, just as if they was m 
convulsions,” observed Smerdyakov, and unhurriedly un- 
folded the sheaf himself Under the wrapper were three 
rolls of rambow-coloured hundred-rouble notes 

“It’s ail here, sir, all the three thousand, you needn’t 
trouble to count Take it,” he said to Ivan, nodding to- 
wards the notes Ivan sank down on to his chair, as white 
as a sheet 

“You fnghtened me with— with your sock—” he said 
with a strange gmu 

“Didn’t you really know it till now*^” Smerdyakov 
asked agam 

‘No, I didn’t I had Dmitn in view aU the time 
Brother’ Brother '-Oh God'” He suddenly clutched his 
head in both hands “Listen, did you kill him alone*? With 
or without my brother*?” 
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“Only with you, sir I killed him with your help, sir 
Your brother’s quite innocent, sir ” 

“All nght, all nght- We’ll talk about me later But why 
do I keep on tremblmg*?- Can’t utter a word” 

“You was brave enough then, sir Everythmg, you said, 
IS permitted, and see how frightened you are now'” Smer- 
dyakov murmured m surprise “Won’t you have some 
lemonade, sir*^ I’ll ask for some at once It’s wonderfully 
refreshmg, sir Only I’d better cover this with somethmg 
first ” 

And he nodded again towards the sheaf of notes He 
was about to go to the door and ask Mana Kondratievna 
to make some lemonade and bnng it m But, looking 
for somethmg to cover the money with, for her not to see 
it he first pulled out his handkerchief, but as it happen- 
ed agam to be very dirty, he took up the big yellow 
book that Ivan had noticed on entenng the room and put 
It over the notes Ivan just had time to make out the 
title of the book The Sayings of the Holy Father Isaac the 
Syriac * 

“I won’t have any lemonade,” he said “We’ll talk 
about me later Sit down and tell me how you did it Tell 
me everythmg-” 

“You’d better take your coat off, sir, or you’ll be all m 
a sweat ” 

Ivan, as though he had only just thought of it, tore his 
coat off and flung it on the bench without nsmg from his 
chair 

“Speak up, please speak up'” 

He seemed to calm down and waited confidently, know- 
mg that Smerdyakov would tell him everything now 

“About how it was done, sir*^” Smerdyakov sighed “It 
was done m a most natural way, sir, just as you said-” 

“We’ll come later to what I said,” Ivan mterrupted 


* A seventh-century Christian theologian, bom in Nineveh, author 
of seven volumes of rehgious wntings - Tr 
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again, but no longer shouting as before, but pronouncing 
each word distinctly, as though he had regained full con- 
trol of himself “Tell me m detail how you did it In the 
proper order Don’t forget anythmg The details, above all 
the details Go on’” 

“You had gone away and I fell down in the cellar, 

SU-” 

“Did you have a fit or did you sham one*?” 

“Of course, I shammed, sir I shammed it all Went 
down the steps quietly, I did, to the very bottom, lay 
down quietly, and as soon as I lay down, sir, I starts 
screammg Wnthmg m convulsions till they earned me 
out ” 

“Just a moment' Were you shammmg all the time after- 
wards*? At the hospital, too*?” 

“Why, no, sir The next mormng, before they took me 
to hospital, I had a real fit and such a violent one as 
I hadn’t had for years I was quite unconscious for two 
days ” 

“All nght, all nght Go on ” 

“WeU, sir, they puts me on the bed behmd the partiUon 
as I knew all along they would, for whenever I was ill 
Marfa Ignatievna used to put me to bed for the mght 
behmd that same partition m their cottage Very kind to 
me she’s always been, su, ever smee I was bom I moaned 
that night, only quiet-hke I was expectmg your brother 
Dmitn Fyodorovich to come all the tune ” 

“Expectmg him to come*? To you*?” 

Why should he have come to me, sir*? No, I was 
expectmg him to come to the house, for, you see, sir, 

I had no doubt at all that he’d come that mght, for seemg 
as how I wasn’t there to meet him and havmg had no 
news, he would be sure to get mto the house by chmbmg 
over the fence, as he knew how to, and do what had to be 
done ” 

“And if he hadn’t come*?” 

Then nothing would have happened, sir Without him. 
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I’d never have made up my mmd to do what I did ” 


“All nght, all right -speak more clearly Don’t hurry 
and, above all, don’t nuss anythmg*” 

“I expected that he’d murder Fyodor Pavlovich -Yes, 
I was quite sure of that For, you see, sir, I’d prepared 
him for it-durmg the last few days and -the chief thin g 
was that he knew about the signals With his suspicious- 
ness and towermg rage, which had been growmg m him 
during all those days, he was quite sure to try to get mto 
the house with the help of them signals That was certam, 
sir I was expectmg him to do it ” 

“Stay,” Ivan mterrupted, “if he’d murdered him, he’d 
have taken the money and earned it off That’s exactly 
what you must have thought would happen*^ Well, what 
would you have got out of it*^ I don’t see it ” 

“You see, sir, he’d never have found the money It was 
only me that told him that the money was under the mat- 
tress But that wasn’t true No, sir At first the money had 
been m a casket, that’s where it was, sir But afterwards 
I suggested to Fyodor Pavlovich, who trusted me more 
than anyone m the world, to put the envelope with the 
money behmd the icons m the comer, for no one would 
never have thought of lookmg for it there, especially if he 
was m a hurry So that’s where the envelope was, sir, m 
the comer behmd the icons You see, sir, it would have 
been silly to keep it under the mattress He should at least 
have kept it m a casket under lock and key But here they 
all beheves now that it was under the mattress Quite 


a stupid notion, sir So if Dmitri Fyodorovich had done 
the murder, he’d have found nothing and would either 
have made away quickly, afraid of any sound, as is always 
the case with murderers, or he’d have been arrested So 
the next mommg, or even on that same night, I could 
always go mto the bedroom, and get the money from 
behmd the icons, and Dmitn Fyodorovich would have 
been held responsible for it all Yes, sir, I could always 
count on that ” 
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“But what if he didn’t murder him but only gave him 
a beating*?” 

‘Tf he didn’t murder him, then, of course, I wouldn’t 
have dared to take the money and the whole thmg would 
have fallen through But, you see, sir, there was always 
the possibility that he’d beat him unconscious, so that I’d 
have time to take the money and then report that no one 
but Dmitn Fyodorovich had taken the money after beat- 
mg him ” 

“Wait -I’m gettmg aU mixed up So it was Dmitn, after 
all, who murdered him and you only took the money*?” 

“No, sir, he didn’t You see, sir, I could, of course, 
have told you even now that he done it -but I don’t want 
to tell you any lies now, because -because if you really, as 
I can see, haven’t understood nothing till now and haven’t 
been pretending to me so as to throw your undoubted 
guilt on me to my face, still it’s you, sir, who’re respon- 
sible for everythmg what’s happened, for you knew about 
the murder and entrusted it to me, and went away know- 
mg all about it That’s why I want to prove to you to 
your face this evemng that you, you alone, are the real 
murderer, though I did the killmg Yes, sir, it’s you who’s 
the nghtful murderer’” 

“But why, why am I the murderer*? Good God’” Ivan 
cned, unable to restram himself any longer and forgetting 
that he had put off all discussion about himself till the 
end of their talk “You’re still harpmg on that Chermash- 
nya*? Stay, tell me what you needed my consent for, if you 
took Chermashnya for consent*? How wiU you explam 
that now?” 

“Well, sir, if I was sure of your consent. I’d have 
known that when you came back you wouldn’t 
raise a hullabaloo about the rmssmg three thousand, 
even if for some reason the police suspected me in- 
stead of Dmitn Fyodorovich, or thought that I was his 
accomplice On the contrary, you’d have protected me 
from the others— And having obtamed your inheritance 
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you might have rewarded me as soon as possible after- 
wards, and for the rest of my life, for it would be, after 
all, through me that you’d have got it, seeing as how oth- 
erwise your father would have married Agrafena Alexan- 
drovna, and you wouldn’t have got a brass farthmg” 

“Oh, so you mtended to torment me afterwards -for 
the rest of my life, did you*^” Ivan snarled “And what if 
I hadn’t gone away then but had told the police about 
you*?” 

“What could you have told them‘d That I was persuad- 
ing you to go to Chermashnya"? Why, su*, that’s just a lot 
of nonsense Besides, you’d either have gone after our 
conversation, or stayed on If you’d stayed on, nothing 
would have happened, and I’d have Imown that you 
didn’t want it to come about and I wouldn’t have under- 
taken anything But as you did go, it could only mean 
that you assured me that you wouldn’t dare give evidence 
agamst me m court and that you wouldn’t rmnd me keep- 
mg the three thousand And, anyway, sir, you couldn’t 
possibly have taken me to court afterwards, for I’d have 
told It all m court, not that I’d stolen the money or com- 
nutted the murder -I shouldn’t have told them that -but 
that you, sir, had mcited me to steal and comrmt murder 
and that I wouldn’t agree to it That’s why, sir, I had to 
have your consent then, so that you couldn’t dnve me 
mto a comer afterwards, for where could you have got 
your proof? But I could always drive you mto a comer by 
disclosing how eager you was for your father’s death And 
let me tell you, sir, the public would have believed it 
and you’d have been disgraced for the rest of your 
life ” 

“So I was thirstmg for it, was T?” Ivan again snarled 

“Yes, sir, without a doubt you was, and by your con- 
sent at the time you gave your silent approval for me to 
curry on with it,” said Smerdyakov, looking firmly at 
Ivan He was very weak and he spoke in a famt and 
exhausted voice, but was driven by somethmg, buned 
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deep within him, evidently harbounng some mtention- 
Ivan felt that 

“Contmue,” he said “Tell me what happened that 
mght ” 

“Well, sir, what is there to tell? So I lay there and 
I fancied I hears the master shout Before that, Gngon 
Vassdievich all of a sudden got up and went out, and sud- 
denly I heard him yeUmg outside and after that it was all 
quiet and dark I lay there waitmg, my heart’s poundmg, 
and I couldn’t bear it no longer So I got up at last, went 
out -saw that the bedroom window on the left was open, 
so I stole up stiU closer to the left to hsten whether he was 
still ahve there, and I heard the master rushmg about the 
room and moamng-so he was ahve all n^t Damn' 
I thought to myself I went up to the wmdow and shouted 
to the master. ‘It’s me, sir'’ And he said to me, ‘He’s 
been here, he’s been and run off’ That is, Dmitn Fyodor- 
ovich had been and gone ‘He’s murdered Grigon,’ he 
said to me ‘Where‘S’ I whispered ‘Over there, m the cor- 
ner of the garden ’ Whispering, too, he was ‘Wait, sir,’ 
I says So I went to the comer of the garden to look for 
Gngon Vassihevich, and then I stumbled over him, lymg 
by the wall, all bloodied up and unconscious So it’s true, 
then, that Dnutn Fyodorovich has been here, it came mto 
my head sudden-hke, and it was just then, sir, that I made 
up my mind on the spot to fimsh it all without delay, for 
Grigon Vassihevich, even if he was ahve, wouldn’t see 
nothmg of it, lymg there unconscious The only nsk was 
that Marfa Ignatievna nught suddenly wake up I was 
aware of that at the moment, only I was so dead set on 
gomg through with it that I could scarcely breathe So off 
I went back to the bedroom wmdow and said to the mas- 
ter' ‘She’s here,’ I says, ‘she’s come, Agrafena Alexan- 
drovna has,’ I said, ‘and she wants to be let m ’ WeU, sir, 
he just gave a start hke a baby ‘Where’s she*^ Where‘S’ he 
fairly gasped, but still didn’t yet believe it ‘There she is,’ 

I says, ‘open the door ' He looks at me out of the wmdow 
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and he didn’t know whether to beheve me or not, but he 
was afraid to open the door Yes, I thinks to myself, he’s 
afraid of me now And, you know, sir, a funny thing 
I suddenly took it mto my head to tap out the signals that 
Grushenka had come on the wmdow frame before his 
very eyes He didn’t beheve my words, but as soon as 
I tapped out the signal, he ran at once to open the door 
So he opened it I tned to get in, but he stood there, block- 
ing the way ‘Where is she*? Where is she‘>’ he asked 
lookmg at me and shakmg all over Well, I thought, if 
he’s as afraid of me as all that, it’s bad* And, you know, 
my legs went hmp with fnght that he wouldn’t let me m 
or that he’d call out or Marfa Ignatievna would run up or 
somethmg or other might happen I don’t remember what 
exactly I was thinkmg just then, but I must have gone all 
pale as I stood before him I whispered to him, ‘Why, sir, 
she’s there under the wmdow* How is it you didn’t see 
her7’ ‘Fetch her, then, fetch her*’ ‘But she’s afraid,’ I said, 
‘She’s been frightened by the shouts and is hidmg m the 
shrubbery Go and call her yourself from the study,’ 
I said So off he dashed to the wmdow, puts the candle on 
the window sill ‘Grushenka,’ he called out ‘Grushenka, 
are you there*?’ But though he called it out, he durstn’t 
lean out of the wmdow, or move away from me, because 
of his fear, he was so frightened of me, you see, sir, that 
he durstn’t move away an mch from me ‘Why, sir,’ 
I said (I walked up to the wmdow and leaned right out of 
It), ‘there she is, there, m that bush laughing at you, can’t 
you see?’ Well, so aU of a sudden he beheved me, started 
shakmg all over -head over heels m love with her he was, 
sir -and leaned nght out of the wmdow So I grabbed the 
iron paper-weight from his table -do you remember, sir*?- 
it must have weighed three pounds at least -raised it and hit 
him from behmd with the corner, nght on the crown of 
his head He never even cned out Slumped down on the 
floor suddenly, so I hit him over the head again and 
a third time Ihe third time I knew I’d bashed it in It’s 
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then that he fell on his back, face upwards, covered with 
blood I examined my clothes -not a speck of blood on 
me -It didn’t spurt out, you see, so I wiped the paper- 
weight clean, replaced it, took the money from behmd the 
icons, and threw the envelope on the floor, the pink nb- 
bon beside it I went out into the garden, shakmg all over 
Straight to the apple-tree I went, the one with the big hol- 
low m It -you know the hollow, sir, and I’d had a good 
look at It long before and put a rag and a piece of paper 
m It -got it ready So I wrapped up money m the paper 
and then m the rag and pushed it all deep down mto the 
hollow There it lay for over a fortmght, all that money, 
sir, and I took it out only after I’d come out of hospital 
Anyways, I went back to my bed, lay down, and thought 
to myself, fearful-hke ‘Now, if Gngon Vassihevich’s been 
killed. It may turn out bad, but if he’s not killed and 
comes to, it will be fine, for then he’ll bear witness that 
Dmitri Fyodorovich has been here and, therefore, must 
have killed him and taken his money ’ So I started moan- 
ing and groaning from uncertamty and impatience so as 
to wake Marfa Ignatievna as soon as possible At last, she 
got up, rushed up to me, but seemg all of a sudden that 
Gngon Vassdievich wasn’t there, she ran out and I heard 
her screammg m the garden Well, sir, the hue and cry 
was on, and it went on aU through the night, and I wasn’t 
womed about anythmg any more ” 

The speaker stopped Ivan had hstened to him m dead 
silence, without movmg and without taking his eyes off 
him Smerdyakov, on the other hand, only cast an occa- 
sional glance at him, as he went on talkmg, looking away 
most of the time ’^en he had fimshed his story, he was 
evidently agitated and breathmg hard Beads of perspi- 
ration stood out on his face It was impossible to 
say, however, whether he was feehng remorse or 
what 

“Stay,” Ivan cned “But what about the door? If he 
only opened the door to you, then how could Gngon 
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have seen it open before‘s For Gngon saw it before you, 
didn’t he*^” 

Remarkably enough, Ivan asked the question m a most 
peaceable voice, m quite a different tone in fact, one that 
bore no trace of anger, so that if anyone had opened the 
door just then and looked at them across the threshold, 
he would most certainly have concluded that they were 
amicably discussing some ordmary if rather interesting 
subject 

“As for the door and Gngon Vassihevich having seen it 
open, he was simply imagimng things,” Smerdyakov de- 
clared with a wry smile “For let me tell you, sir, he’s not 
a man, but just a stubborn mule he never saw it, but 
only imagined he did -but you’ll never shake his evidence 
' That’s your luck and rmne, sir, I mean, that he should 
have invented it all, for his evidence is enough to incrim- 
inate Dmitn Fyodorovich” 

“Listen,” said Ivan, as though his thmkmg was con- 
fused and he was trymg hard to grasp somethmg, “hsten 
I wanted to ask you lots of thmgs, but I forget -I keep 
forgetting and getting muddled -Oh yes’ Tell me just one 
thmg why did you open the envelope and leave it on the 
I floor'? Why didn’t you sunply take the money m the enve- 
lope away*? -While you were telimg me about it, I thought 
that you were speaking about the envelope as though that 
was the right thing to do— But why it was the right thmg 
to do I can’t understand-” 

“Well, sir, I did that for a certain reason For if the 
man had been familiar with all the circumstances, he’d 
have knoiiTi all about it, hke me, for mstance, he d have 
seen the money before and perhaps put it mto the enve- 
lope himself and seen with his own eyes how it was sealed 
and addressed, in that case, sir, why should he, if that is, 
he had committed the murder, open the envelope after- 
wards, and with such great haste, too, seeing as how he 
knew for certam that the money must be m the envelope*? 
On the contrary, if the burglar had been someone like me. 
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he’d simply shove the envelope mto his pocket without 
bothermg to open it and get away with it Now, it’s quite 
a different matter with Dmitn Fyodorovich* he knew of 
the envelope only from hearsay; he never saw it himself, 
but as soon as he’d got it out from under the mattress, for 
mstance, he’d open it at once to make sure the money was 
there And then he’d throw the envelope down on the 
floor because he’d have no time to think that it could 
serve as evidence agamst him, because, you see, sir, he’s 
an mexpenenced thief, who’s never stolen openly before, 
bemg a gentleman bom and bred And if he made up his 
mind to steal now, he did so because he thought he was 
not steahng at all but only takmg what belonged to him, 
for he’d already let it be known all over town and, mdeed, 
boasted m pubhc that he’d go and take his property from 
his father I hmted as much to the pubhc prosecutor at 
my mterrogation, but not m so many words, just as if 
I did not quite understand its importance, and as if he’d 
thought of It himself and it was not I who prompted it to 
him The public prosecutor’s mouth simply watered at the 
hint-” 

“But did you, did you really think it all up on the 
spot‘s” cned Ivan, beside himself with surpnse, agam 
lookmg at Smerdyakov with fright 
“Really, sir, how can one think it all up m such haste‘s 
It was all thought out beforehand ” 

“Well -well -It must have been the devil himself that 
helped you’” Ivan cned agam “No, you’re not stupid 
You’re much more mtelhgent than I thought-” 

He got up with the evident mtention of pacmg the 
room He felt mtensely depressed But as the table 
blocked his path and he could hardly squeeze between the 
table and the wall, he merely turned back and resumed his 
seat His inability to stretch himself must have exasper- 
ated him, for he suddenly yelled at the top of his voice, 
almost as fiercely as before* 

“Listen, you miserable wretch > Don’t you reahse that if 
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I haven’t yet killed you it’s only because I want to keep 
you intact for tomorrow’s trial God sees,” said Ivan, rais- 
mg his hand, “perhaps I, too, was guilty Perhaps I really 
did wish m my heart that -my father were dead, but 
I swear to you I’m not as guilty as you think, and perhaps 
I didn’t put you up to it at all No, no, I didn’t’ It makes 
no difference though, I will testify against myself m court 
tomorrow My mmd is made up ’ I’ll tell them everythmg, 
everythmg But I’ll appear m court together with you’ 
And whatever you may say agamst me in court, whatever 
evidence you may give -I accept it, for I’m not afraid of 
you I shall confirm it all myself’ But you, too, must con- 
fess in court’ You must, you must’ We shall go there 
together’ That’s how it’ll be’” 

Ivan said this with impressive forcefulness, his flashing 
eyes speakmg for his determination 
“You are ill, sir, as I can see You’re quite ill, sir Your 
eyes, sir, are yellow,” said Smerdyakov, without the least 
sarcasm, even as though with sympathy 
“We’ll go together’” Ivan repeated “And if you won’t 
go, I shall confess alone ” 

Smerdyakov said nothmg, as though turmng the matter 
over m his mmd 

“Nothmg of the kmd will happen, sir,” he decided with 
firm finahty “You won’t go, sir ” 

“You don’t understand me’” cried Ivan reproach- 
fully 

“You’ll feel too much shame if you take it all upon 
yourself And, what’s more, it won’t be of no use at all, 
sir, for I shall declare that I never said nothmg of the 
kmd to you, and that you’re either suffermg from some 
illness (and it looks hke it, too) or that you’re so sorry for 
your brother that you’re sacrificing yourself to get him off 
and that you’ve mvented it all agamst me, for all your 
lifetime you’ve thought of me as if I was a gnat, not 
a human being And who will believe you*? And what 
shred of proof have you got?” 
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“Listen, you showed me the money just now to con- 
vince me, I suppose ” 

Smerdyakov took the Isaac the Syriac off the bundle of 
notes and laid it aside 

“Take the money 'away with you, sir,” Smerdyakov 
sighed 

“Of course, I will’ But why are you giving it to me 
smce you committed a murder to get it 2” Ivan asked, 
regardmg him with great surpnse 
“I don’t want it at all,” Smerdyakov said m a tremblmg 
voice, wavmg a hand ruefully “I did once have the idea 
of starting a new life m Moscow or, better still, abroad 
with that money, but that was just a dream, sir, and most 
of all because ‘everything is permitted’ That is somethmg 
you really did teach me, sir, for you said a lot to me 
about such thmgs. for if there’s no infmite God, there’s 
no such thmg as virtue, and there’s no need for it at all 
Yes, sir, this was what you taught me That’s the way 
I reasoned ” 

“Did you arrive at that yourself^” Ivan asked with 
a wry snule 

“With guidance from you, sir” 

“And now, I suppose, you’ve come to beheve m God 
smce you are returmng the money 2” 

“No, sir, I haven’t,” Smerdyakov whispered 
“Then why are you givmg it back 2” 

“Why speak of that‘s” Smerdyakov said, with another 
wave of the hand “Didn’t you yourself use to say that 
everythmg was permitted, so why are you so alarmed 
now, sir*^ You even want to go and give evidence against 
yourself- only nothing will come of it* You won’t go and 
testify*” Smerdyakov agam decided with firm conviction 
“You’ll see’” said Ivan 

“That cannot be You’re very mtelhgent, sir You’re 
fond of money, I know that You also hke to be re- 
spected, because you’re very proud, you are excessively 
fond of the charms of women, but what you like most of 
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all IS to live m comfortable circumstances and not to have 
to bow and scrape to anyone -that most of all You won’t 
want to rum your hfe for good by disgracmg yourself like 
that m court You, sir, are more like your father than any 
of his other children, with the same kmd of soul, sir ” 
“You’re no fool,” said Ivan, taken aback, the blood 
rushmg to his face “I used to think you were a fool 
You’re in earnest now’” he observed, as though suddenly 
seemg Smerdyakov m quite a new light 
“Your pnde made you thmk I was a fool Take the 
money, sir ” 

Ivan took the three rolls of notes and pushed them into 
a pocket without wrapping them up 
“I shall produce it m court tomorrow,” he said 
“Nobody will beheve you, sir You’ve lots of money of 
your own, so you could have taken it out of your casket 
and brought it to court ” 

Ivan rose from the chair 

“I repeat if I haven’t killed you now it’s only because 
I need you for tomorrow Remember that, don’t forget 
It I” 

“So kill me if you like Kill me rightaway,” Smer- 
dyakov said in a queer voice, lookmg strangely at Ivan 
“You won’t even dare do it, bold as you used to be’” he 
added with a bitter grimace 
“Till tomorrow’” cried Ivan, prepanng to leave 
“Stay, sir -let me have another look ” 

Ivan took out the notes and showed them to him 
Smerdyakov gazed at them for some ten seconds 
“Well, you may go now,” he said with a wave of the 
hand “Ivan Fyodorovich’” he called out again suddenly 
after him 

“What is It you want‘d” Ivan said, turning back 
“Good-bye, sir’” 

“Till tomorrow’” Ivan cried again, and left the cottage 
The snow-storm was still blowmg He took the first 
steps firmly, but suddenly seemed to stagger “It’s some- 
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thing plysical,” he thought, with a grin A kind of glad- 
ness now entered his soul He felt something like bound- 
less detemunation an end to the wavermg which had 
tormented him so much of late* He had made up his 
mmd, and it would not change, he thought happily At 
that moment, he stumbled against something and nearly 
fell Stopping short, he made out at his feet the little peas- 
ant he had knocked down, who was still lying m 
the same place, unconscious and motionless, the 
snow almost covering his face Ivan suddenly pulled 
him up and dragged him along Seeing a light 
m a httle house on the nght, he went up to it, 
knocked on the shutters and asked the man who had an- 
swered his knock and was the owner of the house to help 
him get the peasant mto some house, prormsmg to give 
him three roubles for the trouble The man got ready and 
came out I won’t descnbe m detail how Ivan Fyodoro- 
vich reached his destmation and arranged for the peasant 
to have a medical exammation at once, providmg hberally 
for the “expenses” I wiU only remark that the matter 
took a whole hour, but Ivan Fyodorovich felt quite satis- 
fied His thoughts wandered and his mmd worked con- 
tmuously “If I hadn’t made such a firm decision for 
tomorrow,” he suddenly reflected with pleasure, “I 
wouldn’t have wasted a whole hour lookmg after that 
peasant, but would have passed on, without carmg 
a damn whether he froze to death or not -But how well 
I’m still capable of observmg myself,” he thought at the 
same moment with even greater satisfaction “And they 
decided that I was going out of my mmd*” On reaching 
his house, he stopped dead, suddenly askmg hunself- 
“Shouldn’t I go and see the pubhc prosecutor at once and 
tell him everything‘s” He rephed to the question as he turn- 
ed towards his house. “Tomorrow everythmg will be taken 
together*” he whispered to himself, and, strange to say, 
almost all his joy, all his self-satisfaction passed off in- 
stantaneously When he entered his room, he suddenly felt 
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as though an icy hand had clutched at his heart, as 
though some recollection or rather remmder of somethmg 
agomsmg and repellent m the room, just at that very 
moment, which had been there before He sank wearily on 
the sofa The old woman brought in the samovar He 
made the tea, but did not touch it, sending the woman 
away till the mormng He sat on the sofa, feehng dizzy, ill 
and helpless He was on the pomt of dozmg off, but got 
up and paced the room restlessly to dispel his sleepmess 
At moments he imagmed that he was dehnous But it was 
not his illness that occupied him so much, sittmg down 
agam, he began looking about himself as though trymg to 
discern somethmg He did so several times At last his 
glance was rivetted to a smgle spot Ivan grinned, but an 
angry flush covered his face He sat there for a long time, 
his head cupped heavily m both pahns and still looking 
out of the comer of his eyes at the same spot, at the sofa 
standmg agamst the opposite wall There was evidently 
somethmg that imtated him there, some object that wor- 
ned and tormented him 


IX 

THE DEVIL IVAN FYODOROVICH’S NIGHTMARE 

I am no physician, yet I feel that a tune has come when 
I feel compelled to explain to the reader at least some- 
thmg of the nature of Ivan Fyodorovich’s illness Runnmg 
ahead, I shall merely say that he was that night on the 
verge of an attack of bram fever that overcame his long- 
weakened orgamsm, which had so long resisted the illness 
With my Ignorance of medicme, I ventiue to advance the 
theory that, by an mtense effort of will, he had perhaps 
succeeded m stavmg off his illness for a time in the hope, 
no doubt, of copmg with it completely He knew he was 
ill, but he was loth to yield to illness at the tune, at the 
approachmg fateful moments of his hfe, when he had to 
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present himself, speak out boldly and resolutely and “jus- 
tify himself to himself’ He had, however, called once on 
the doctor Katerma Ivanovna had summoned from Mos- 
cow, m pursuance of a whim I have aheady mentioned 
earher After hstemng to him and exammmg him, the doc- 
tor came to the conclusion that he was suffenng from 
some cerebral disorder and was not at all surprised by an 
admission Ivan had made to him with revulsion “In your 
condition,” the doctor declared, “hallucinations are quite 
possible, though they have to be carefully verified -You 
must begm medical treatment m earnest, without 
a moment’s delay, or else you’ll be m a bad way ” How- 
ever, on takmg his leave, Ivan Fyodorovich did not follow 
his sensible advice and refused to take to his bed and 
begm medical treatment “I’m on my feet and feel strong 
enough to carry on; if I collapse, it will be a different 
matter, and anyone who hkes may give me medical treat- 
ment then,” he decided, dismissmg the matter from his 
mmd And so he was sittmg now, almost aware that his 
mmd was wandermg and, as I have said already, stating 
at some object on the sofa at the opposite wall Someone 
seemed to be sittmg there Goodness only knows how he 
had got m, for he had not been there when Ivan 
Fyodorovich, on returning from Smerdyakov, had entered 
the room It was a gentleman, or rather a Russian gentle- 
man of a certam type, no longer young, qiii frisait la cm- 
qiiantame, as the French say, with rather long, thick and 
dark hair, streaked with grey, and a small closely trimmed 
pointed beard He was weanng a kmd of brown coat of 
good cut but somewhat threadbare, made about three 
years before and now quite out of fashion, m a style that 
had not been worn for two years by well-to-do men about 
town His linen and cravat were of the kind affected by 
smart gentlemen, but closer inspection revealed that his 
Imen was somewhat soiled and the broad cravat very 
threadbare The visitor’s check pantaloons were of excel- 
lent cut, but agam a httle too light in colour and a little 
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too tight, of the kind no longer worn, and the same was 
true of his white soft felt hat, he had brought with him, 
which was certamly out of season In short, the impres- 
sion was that of a well-bred gentleman m greatly reduced 
cncumstances He seemed to belong to that class of idle 
landowners who flourished m the times of serfdom, he 
had evidently been received m good and fashionable 
society and had once had good connections, which, he 
had perhaps presetted, but after a gay life m his youth 
and following the recent abolition of serfdom, he had gra- 
dually turned mto a sort of well-bred sponger dependent 
on kmd old friends, who received him for his agreeable 
dispositioaas well as for his bemg, after all, a decent fellow, 
who could be placed at dmner next to anyone, though, of 
course, at the lower end of the table Such spongers -soci- 
able gentlemen who know how to tell a good story, make 
up a fourth at cards, and most dislike acceptmg any com- 
missions that may be forced upon them -are usually soli- 
tary men, either bachelors or widowers They may have 
children, but these are bemg brought somewhere far away 
by aunts, whom such gentlemen hardly ever mention m 
good society, as though they are ashamed of such kinship 
They gradually lose sight of their children, only occa- 
sionally receiving birthday or Christmas cards from them 
and sometimes even replymg to them The unexpected 
caller’s face was not so much good-natured as, again, 
agreeable and ready to assume any amiable expression 
demanded by the occasion He wore no watch, but he did 
have a tortoise-shell lorgnette on a black ribbon On the 
middle finger of his right hand was a massive gold nng 
with an inexpensive opal stone Ivan Fyodorovich was 
resentfully silent, unwilling to open the conversation His 
visitor waited, and sat exactly like a hanger-on does who 
has just come downstairs from the room assigned to him, 
to keep his host company at tea, but is discreetly silent since 
the host IS busy and frowmngly preoccupied, but prepared 
to enter mto any pohte conversation as soon as his host 
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begins one Suddenly, a look of concern came over his 
face 

“1 say,” he began, “just to remmd you you went to see 
Smerdyakov to find out about Katerma Ivanovna, but left 
without findmg out anythmg about her I expect you must 
have forgotten-” 

“Good Lord!” Ivan cned suddenly, and his face dark- 
ened with anxiety, “yes, I’d forgotten -Still, it makes no 
difference now,” he muttered to himself, “everythmg can 
wait tin tomorrow As for you,” he turned imtably to his 
visitor, “I should have remembered it myself presently, for 
It was what made me feel so depressed* Did you have to 
mterfere to make me beheve that it was you who 
remmded me of it and I didn’t remember it myself^” 

“You needn’t beheve it,” the gentleman said, smiling 
affably “Behef shouldn’t be forced* Besides, so far as 
faith IS concerned, no proofs are of any use, especially 
material ones Thomas beheved, not because he saw that 
Christ had nsen but because he had wanted to Now, take 
the spintuahsts — mmd you, I’m very fond of them -just 
imagme, they think they are useful to rehgion because 
devils show them their horns from the other world ‘That,’ 
they mamtam, ‘is, as it were, material proof of the exis- 
tence of another world ’ The other world and material 
proofs— dear me* And, after all, if one can prove the exis- 
tence of devils, does that prove the existence of God, too? 
I’d like to join an ideahst society, and form an opposition 
^ It I’m a reahst, so to speak, not a matenahst, ha, ha*’” 

“Listen,” said Ivan Fyodorovich, suddenly nsmg from 
the table, “I seem to be delirious now— of course. I’m 
delirious— so you can talk any dnvel you like for all 
I care* You won’t drive me into a frenzy, as you did 
last time I only feel ashamed of something— I feel like 
pacmg the room— Sometimes I don’t see you and I don’t 
even hear your voice, as I did last time, but I always guess 
the absurd thmgs you say because it is I, I myself who am 
talkmg, and not you^ Only I don’t know whether I was 
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asleep last time or whether I saw you while I was awake? 
I’m gomg to dip a towel m cold water and put it on my 
head and perhaps you’ll vamsh m thm air ” 

Ivan Fyodorovich went mto a comer of the room, took 
a towel and did as he had said, and, a wet towel about his 
head, began pacmg the room 
“I’m glad we’re on famihar terms now,” the visitor 
began 

“You fool,” Ivan laughed “I’m not gomg to treat you 
with respect, am I? I’m m excellent spints now, only I’ve 
got a pam m my temple and -and m my head -Only, 
please don’t philosophise as you did last time If you can’t 
clear off, then invent somethmg amusing Talk gossip, 
you’re a sponger, so talk scandal Why should I have such 
a mghtmare? But I’m not afraid of you I can deal with 
you They won’t drag me off to a lunatic asylum’” 
“C'ej? charmant-s. sponger Well, yes, I suppose I am 
just that For what am I if not a sponger on ^s earth? 
By the way. I’m aU ears, and can’t help bemg a httle sur- 
pnsed, you know you’re indeed gradually begmnmg to 
take me for somethmg that really exists and not only 
as a figment of your miagmation, as you insisted last 
tune-” 

“Never for a moment have I taken you for reahty,” 
Ivan even cried out m a kmd of fury “You’re a he, an ill- 
ness, a phantom I only don’t know how to destroy you 
and I’m afraid I shall have to suffer you for a time You 
are a haUucmation of mme You’re an embodiment of my- 
self, but only of one aspect of me -of my thoughts and 
feelings, but only the most vile and stupid From that 
point of view, you might even interest me, if only I had 
tune to waste on you—” 

“Come, come. I’ll catch you off balance Some hours 
ago, at Ihe lamppost, when you flew at Alyosha, you 
shouted to him ‘You learnt it from him^ How did you 
learn that he comes to see me?’ You were thinking of me 
then, weren’t you? So that, for a fraction of a second, you 
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did believe that I really existed, didn’t you*^” the gentle- 
man laughed genially 

“Yes, that was a weakness of nature -but I couldn’t 
believe in you I don’t know whether I was asleep or 
walking about last time Perhaps I only saw you m 
a dream, not m reality-” 

“Why, then, were you so severe to him, to Alyosha, 
I mean‘s He’s a nice boy I’m afraid I’m at fault with him 
over the starets Zossima ” 

“Don’t talk to me of Alyosha* How dare you, you lack- 
ey*” Ivan laughed again 

“You abuse me and yet laugh at the same time -a good 
sign Incidentally, you’re much more affable to me today 
than last time and I know why that great decision of 
yours-” 

“Not a word of my decision*” Ivan cned fiercely 

“I understand, I understand, c’est rwble, c’est charmant 
You’re going to defend your brother tomorrow and sacn- 
fice yourself - chevaleresqiie 

“Shut up or I’ll kick you*” 

“I’ll be glad m a way, for my aim will have been 
achieved If you kick me, you must beheve m my reahty, 
for one doesn’t kick a ghost But jokmg apart, it makes 
no difference to me abuse me if you like Yet it’s far bet- 
ter to be a little more polite, even to me H’m, fool, lack- 
ey- the words you use*” 

“In abusmg you, I abuse myself*” Ivan laughed again 
“You are me -me myself, only with a different mug 
You’re merely puttmg my thou^ts into words -and you 
can’t say anythmg new to me'” 

“If my thinkmg comcides with yours, then it only 
redounds to my credit,” the gentleman declared with deh- 
cate dignity 

“Except that you only take my evil thoughts, and, 
moreover, the stupid ones You’re stupid and vulgar 
You’re awfully stupid No, I can’t stand you* What am 
I to do What am I to do*^” cned Ivan, grinding his teeth 
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“My fnend, say what you like, but I prefer to be 
a gentleman and I want to be accepted as one,” the visitor 
began in an access of premeditatedly comphant and good- 
humoured pride befittmg a hanger-on “I am poor but -I 
won’t say very honest, but— m society it is accepted as 
axiomatic that I’m a fallen angel Really, I can’t imagme 
how I can ever have been an angel If ever I was, it was 
so long ago that I can be forgiven for forgetting it The 
only thmg I now prize is my reputation of bemg a decent 
fellow and I hve as best I can, trying to be complaisant 
I love people smcerely— oh, I’ve been terribly slandered > 
Here, when I come to hve among them from time to time, 
my life does assume something hke reality, and I like that 
most of ah For, you see, like you, I, too, suffer from the 
fantastic and that’s why I love your terrestnal reahsm 
With you, everythmg here is clear-cut, all formulas and 
geometry, while with us it’s all some kmd of indeter- 
mmate equations' Here I can walk about and dream 
I like dreammg Besides, on earth I become superstitious - 
don’t laugh please you see, becoming superstitious is just 
what I like I adopt all your habits here I have grown 
fond of gomg to the pubhc baths— can you imagme that‘s 
And I enjoy a steam-bath in the company of merchants 
and priests My fondest dream is to be reincarnated, 
but irrevocably and for good, as the fat wife of a 
merchant and to believe m everythmg she believes in It 
IS my ideal to go into a church and offer a candle from 
a pure heart— indeed, it is' That would be the end of 
all my sufferings And I’ve also grown fond of medical 
treatment here there was a small-pox epidemic in the 
spnng and I went to a foundlings’ home and got myself 
vaccinated— if only you knew how contented I felt that 
day I donated ten roubles m aid of our Slav brothers '- 
But you’re not listemng You know, you’re not at all 
well today,” the gentleman paused a little “I know you 
went to see that doctor yesterday -well, how is your 
health‘s What did the doctor tell you"^” 
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“You fool'” Ivan snapped 

“Ah, what a clever mail you are! You’re abusing me 
again 2 I wasn’t asking you out of sympathy, but just out 
of pohteness You needn’t answer if you don’t want to 
People begm to suffer from rheumatism agam now-” 

“You fool,” Ivan repeated 

“You keep repeatmg the same thing, but I had an 
attack of rheumatism last year that I can’t forget” 

“A devil and rheumatism*^” 

“Why not, if I sometimes assume a human form When 
I do, I suffer the consequences Satan sum et nihil 
humanum a me alienum puto'"’ 

“What did you say? Satan sion et nihil humanum -not 
bad for a devil'” 

“I’m glad to have pleased you at last,” 

“You didn’t get that from me,” Ivan stopped dead sud- 
denly, as though amazed “That never entered my head- 
that’s funny-” 

‘‘‘^C’est du nouveau, n’est ce pas^ This time I’ll be honest 
and explam somethmg to you Listen in dreams and par- 
ticularly m mghtmares caused by mdigestion or whatever, 
a man sometimes sees such artistic things, such a complex 
and actual reality, such events, or even an entire world of 
events, woven mto such a plot, full of such astomshmg 
details, beginning with the most exalted manifestations of 
the human spint down to the last button on a shut-front 
that, I assure you, not even Lev Tolstoy could have 
thought It up, and yet such dreams are sometimes seen, 
not by wnters but by the most ordmary people, civil ser- 
vants, newspaper colummsts and pnests— The whole mat- 
ter, m fact, presents a most difficult problem a Cabmet 
minister admitted to me himself that his best ideas came 
to him when he was asleep Well, that’s what is happemng 
now Though I’m your hallucination, yet, just as m 
a mghtmare, I say things which never entered your head 
before, so that I am not repeatmg your thoughts at all, 
and yet I’m only your mghtmare and nothmg more ” 
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“You’re lying Your aim is to convmce me that you 
exist as an mdependent entity and that you are not my 
mghtmare And now you admit yourself that you are 
a dream ” 

‘Tve adopted a speaal method today, my friend, I’ll 
explam it to you later Stay, where did I leave off*? Oh 
yes So I caught a cold, only not here but there-” 

“What d’you mean by there? Tell me, are you gomg to 
stay here long? Can’t you go away?” cned Ivan, almost m 
despair He stopped pacmg the room, sat down on the 
sofa, agam put his elbows on the table and clutched his 
head tightly m both hands He tore off the wet towel and 
flung it away m vexation it was evidently unavaihng 

“Your nerves are m rags,” the gentleman remarked m 
a carelessly casual but very friendly tone “You’re angry 
with me even for bemg able to catch cold, and yet it hap- 
pened m a most natural way I was m a hurry just then to 
get to a diplomatic reception given by a highly placed St 
Petersburg lady, who was workmg to get a mmistenal 
post for her husband Well, of course, evenmg dress, 
white tie and tails, and gloves, but I happened to be good- 
ness knows where at the time and to get to your earth 
I had to fly through space -Of course, it was only a mat- 
ter of a second, but then even a ray of hght from the sun 
takes eight mmutes to get to earth, and there I was-ima- 
gme'-m evenmg dress and open waistcoat Spirits do not 
freeze, but once you’ve assumed human form -anyway, 
I did a silly thing and set out, and, you know, m those 
empty spaces, m the ether, m the water that is above the 
firmament -why, it so freezmg up there -you can hardly 
call it a frost -just imagme, one hundred and fifty degrees 
below zero' You know the sort of game village girls play 
they ask a callow youth to lick an axe m thirty degrees of 
frost, his tongue freezes to it at once and the stupid fellow 
tears the skm off it so that it bleeds Well, that is only m 
thirty degrees, and m one hundred and fifty you have only 
to put a finger to an axe and, I should thmk, there will be 
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nothing left of it, if only -there could be an axe there - ’ 

“And could there be an axe there‘s” Ivan Fyodorovich 
suddenly interrupted absently and with a sense of revul- 
sion He was doing his utmost not to beheve m his mad 
dream and not go completely out of his mmd 

“An axe*?” the visitor repeated m surpnse 

“Yes, what would happen to an axe there '7” Ivan Fyo- 
dorovich suddenly cned with a kind of fierce and insistent 
obstmacy 

“What would happen to an axe m empty space*? Quelle 
idee^ If It got far enough, it would, I think, begm circhng 
the earth like a kmd of satelhte with no purpose at all 
The astronomers would calculate the nsmg and the settmg 
of the axe, it would be recorded m the Gatzuk almanac *, 
and that’s all ” 

“You’re stupid, tembly stupid’” Ivan said peevishly 
“You’d better he more mtelligently or I won’t hsten You 
want to get the better of me by reahsm, want to convmce 
me that you do exist But I don’t want to beheve that you 
do’ I won’t beheve it!” 

“But I’m not lymg, it’s all true Unfortunately, the 
truth is hardly ever witty I can see that you positively 
expect somethmg extraordmary from me and, perhaps, 
something beautiful, too That’s a great pity, for I only 
give what I can-” 

“Don’t philosophise, you ass’” 

“How can I philosophise when the whole of my nght 
side IS numb and I’m moanmg and groamng I’ve con- 
sulted all sorts of doctors* they can diagnose excellently, 
they will teU you aU your symptoms, they can enumerate 
your illnesses, but they’ve no idea how you can get 
cured I happened to come across a highly enthusiastic 
medical student ‘You may die,’ he told me, ‘but at least 
you’ll have a very good idea of what illness you’re dying 

* During 1870-1880 A A Gatzuk (1832-1891), a Moscow pub- 
lisher, brought out a Gazette and an almanac for the coming year, with 
a weekly illustrated supplement -TV 
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of’’ And, then agam, their practice of referring you to the 
speciahsts ‘We can only diagnose your disease,’ they tell 
you ‘But better go to such and such a speciahst and he’ll 
cure you for sure I tell you the old-style doctor, who used 
to deal with all your lUnesses, is a thing of the past Now 
only speaalists exist, who they all advertise m the papers 
If there’s something wrong with your nose, they will send 
you to Pans there’s a European speciahst there who 
deals with noses You go to Pans and he exammes your 
nose ‘I’m sorry,’ he tells you, ‘I can only cure your nght 
nostril, for I don’t treat left nostrils -it’s not my special- 
ity You’d better go to Vienna, there you’U find a special 
expert who wiU treat your left nostnl ’ What can one do*? 
I’ve tried popular remedies A German doctor advised me 
to rub myself with honey and salt on a shelf m a bath- 
house I went solely to have another bath, got myself 
covered all over with honey and salt, but it was 
no good at all In despair I wrote to Count Mattel 
in Milan He sent me a book and some drops-oh, well, I 
don’t blame him’ And, just imagme, HofTs malt extract 
cured me ’ I bought it by accident, drank a bottle and a half of 
It, and I was as fit as a fiddle -I could even dance if 
I wanted to’ I decided to thank him m a letter I sent to 
a newspaper editor -I was prompted by a sense of grati- 
tude And, well, you know, things did not work out that 
way, for not a single newspaper would pubhsh it’ ‘It 
would be very reactionary,’ they said ‘No one wiU believe 
It Le diable Ji’existe point You’d better publish it anonym- 
ously,’ they advised me But what kmd of gratitude is it 
if It’s anonymous*? I had a good laugh with the clerks at 
the newspaper office ‘Why,’ I said to them, ‘it’s reacti- 
onary to believe in God m our age But I’m the devil You 
can believe m me ’ ‘Quite nght,’ they said, ‘who doesn’t 
believe m the devil*? Yet it can’t be done for it might be 
mjunous to the trend pursued by our newspaper It might 
be published as a piece of humour ’ Well, I didn’t think it 
would be very witty to treat it m jest So it wasn’t pub- 
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lished And, you know, I still feel upset about it My best 
feelings, gratitude, for instance, are formally denied me 
simply because of my social status ” 

“Engagmg m philosophy agam, are you*?” Ivan snarled 
with hatred 

“Good Lord, no, but one can’t help complammg some- 
times I am a slandered person Now, you, too, keep tell- 
ing me every mmute that I’m stupid One can see you’re 
young My dear fellow, it isn’t only brams that matter* 
I’m naturally kmd-hearted and of a merry disposition ‘I, 
too, you know, wnte vanous kmds of vaudeville skits ’ * 
I’m afraid you’re set on takmg me for a grey-haued 
KMestakov, but my fate has been a far more senous one 
By some age-old predestmation, which I have never been 
able to make out, I was appomted ‘to negate’ while, in 
fact, I’m genumely kmd-hearted and not at all good at 
‘negation’ Oh, no, you go ahead and negate, for without 
negation there is no cnticism, and what sort of penodical 
IS It if It has no section for cnticism*^ Without cnticism 
there would be nothmg but sheer hosannas But hosannas 
alone are not enough for life, for they must be tested in 
the crucible of doubt, and so on m the same vem Yet I don’t 
want to get mvolved m that I didn’t create the world, so 
It’s none of my responsibihty. Well, so they have chosen 
their scapegoat, made me contnbute to the section of cn- 
ticism, and the outcome was most lifelike We appreciate 
that comedy for mstance, I frankly and openly demand 
that I should be done away with No, they say, you must 
go on livmg because there’d be nothmg without you If 
everythmg on earth were rational, nothmg would take 
place Without you, there would be no events, and it is essen- 
tial that there should be events Sol serve with a heavy heart 
so that there may be happenmgs and, as ordered to, 

* A quotation from Gogol’s comedy The Government Inspector 
(1836), m which the impostor Khlestakov lays claim to absurd powers 
and connections to mystify his hosts -7r 
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I create the irrational People accept all this comedy m 
earnest even given their doubtless mteUigence That is 
their tragedy Well, of course, they suffer, but -they hve, 
they hve a real and not an imaginary life, for suffering 
means livmg Without suffermg, what pleasure would they 
get out of life*? Everythmg would turn into an endless reh- 
gious service it would be sacred but a httle dull Well, 
and what about me"? I suffer, yet I do not live I am the X m 
an mdetermmate equation I am a sort of phantom that 
has lost all begmnmgs and ends and has even forgotten 
his own name You are laughing at me -no, you aren’t, 
you’re angry agam You’re always angry All you care 
about IS mtelhgence But I tell you agam that I’d give up 
all this superstellar life, all my ranks and honours, to be 
reincarnated as the fat wife of a merchant and offer can- 
dles unto the Lord ” 

“So you, too, don’t believe in Cod'?” Ivan agam sneered 
with hatred 

“Well, how shall I put it, if only you’re m earnest-” 

“Is there a God or isn’t there‘s” cried Ivan agam with 
fierce msistence 

“Oh, so you are in earnest* My dear fellow, I really 
don’t know There, I’ve said something outstandmg ” 

“You don’t know, and yet you see God? No, you don’t 
exist independently You are me, me, and nothing more 
You are trash, my own imagination*” 

“Well, if you like, I have the same philosophy as you 
That will be fair Je pense done je sms, that I know for 
certain As for everything else around me, all these worlds, 
God and even Satan himself- all that hasn’t been proved 
to me Does it all exist of itself or is it only an emanation 
of myself, a consistent development of my /, which has 
existed since the beginning of time and singularly -but 
I hasten to discontmue, for I see you’re spoilmg for 
a fight ” 

“You’d better tell me something entertaming*” Ivan 
said bitterly 
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I know an amusing story and on our subject, too 
I mean, not really a story, but a legend You reproach me 
with unbehef ‘You see,’ you say, ‘but you don’t beheve ’ 
But, my dear fellow, I’m not alone m that All the fellows 
down there feel confused, and all because of your leam- 
mg While there were still only atoms, five senses, four 
elements, it all still made some sense There were atoms in 
the ancient world too But as soon as our fellows learnt 
you’d discovered the ‘chemical molecule’ and the ‘protop- 
lasm and the devil knows what else— they put their tails 
between their legs There was terrible turmoil and, worst 
of all, superstition, scandal— you see, our people engage in 
scandal much as you do, even a little more— and, finally, 
denunciations, for you see we, too, have a special depart- 
ment where ‘certam information’ is accepted WeU, 
anyway, that improbable legend dates back to our middle 
ages— not yours, but ours— and no one beheves it even 
among us, except the fat wives of merchants, and agam 
I mean ours, not yours Everythmg you have, we’ve got, 
too I m revealmg one of our secrets out of friendship for 
you, though it is forbidden The legend is about Paradise 
There was, so it goes, a certain thmker and philosopher 
down here on your earth who ‘rejected everythmg, laws, 
conscience, faith’ and, above all, the future life He died 
thmkmg he d go straight to death and darkness, and, lo 
and behold, there was the future hfe before him He was 
astounded^ and indignant ‘This,’ he said, ‘is against my 
principles So for that he was condemned— I’m sorry, you 
see, I m only telhng you what I heard myself, it’s only 
a legend -so, you see, he was condemned to walk m dark- 
ness a quadrilhon kilometres (we’ve gone metric, you 
know"), and when he had completed the quadnlhon, the 
gates of heaven would open to him and everythmg would 
be forgiven-” 

A^d what other torment besides the quadnlhon do 
you nave m the world to come,” Ivan mterrupted with 
strange animation 
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“Torment*? Oh, don’t ask me We used to have all 
kinds, but the moral ones are now ever more m vogue 
‘pncks of conscience’ and all that rubbish That too, 
we’ve adopted from you, from ‘the growing mildness of 
your mores’ And who do you thmk has benefited*? Only 
those with no consciences, for what do they care for 
pncks of conscience, when they have no conscience of any 
kmd*? On the other hand, the decent people, those with 
some conscience and a sense of honour left, are worse off 
than ever before -So that’s the kind of thmg that happens 
to reforms when the ground has not been properly laid 
for them and if, m addition, they’ve merely been copied 
from foreign mstitufions-nothmg but harm results* The 
hell-fire of old was much better Well, so the man who 
was sentenced to the quadrillion kilometres stood still, 
looked round and lay down across the road ‘I won’t go 
on* I refuse to go on prmciple*’ Now, take the soul of an 
enhghtened Russian atheist and mix it with the soul of the 
prophet Jonah, the one who was m the belly of a great 
fish for three days and three mghts, and you get the 
nature of the thinker who lay down across the road ” 
“What did he he down on there*?” 

“Oh, I suppose there must have been something to he 
down on You’re not jokmg, are you*?” 

“Good for you*” cned Ivan, still with the same strange 
animation He was ^w hstenmg with a sort of unex- 
pected cunosity “W^, is he lymg there still*?” 

That’s the whole pomt— he isn’t He lay there for 
almost a thousand years, then he got up and went off’* 
“What a silly ass*” Ivan exclaimed with a nervous 
laugh, seemmg to be givmg deep thought to somethmg 
“What difference did it make whether he lay there for 
ever or walked a quadnllion versts*? Why, it would take 
him a billion years to walk that distance, wouldn’t it*?” 

“Much longer I’m sorry I haven’t a pencil and paper 
or I’d have worked it out But, you see, he reached that 
place long ago, and that’s where the story begms ” 
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“Did he*^ But where did he get the bilhon years to do it 
in'?” 

“You’re thinking of our earth of today’ Why, our pres- 
ent earth has probably repeated itself a bilhon times 
I mean, it’s become extmct, frozen, cracked, fallen apart, 
resolved itself mto its components, agam the water above 
the firmament, then agam a comet, agam a sun, again an 
earth out of the sun -perhaps that development has 
already been repeated an infinite number of times, and all 
m one and the same way, down to the smallest detail 
A most abommably bormg busmess-” 

“Well, what happened when he got there*?” 

“Why, the moment the gates of Paradise were opened 
to him and he walked m, and before he had been there 
for even two seconds -and that is by his watch, by his 
watch (though, if you ask me, his watch should have 
disintegrated m his pocket mto its components on the 
way ages ago) -before he had been there two seconds, he 
exclaimed that for the sake of those two seconds he’d have 
gladly walked, not only a quadrillion but a quadnlhon of 
quadnlhons raised to a quadnlhonth power' In a word, he 
sang a hosanna, and overdid it so much that some people 
there with a more elevated mode of thought even refused 
to shake hands with him at first* he had gone over to the 
conservatives a little too impetuously, they thought 
The Russian temperament I repeat, it has become 
a legend I give that to you for what it’s worth So that’s 
the sort of ideas on all these subjects that we still have 
down there ” 

“I have you on the hip now'” cned Ivan with almost 
childish glee, as though recailmg somethmg at last “This 
amusmg story about the quadnlhon is somethmg I made 
up myself! I was seventeen at the time, and at a Gymna- 
sium -I made up that story then and told it to a school 
fnend called Korovkin, that was m Moscow -The story is 
so charactenstic that I couldn’t have got it from any- 
where I seemed to have forgotten it— but I myself have 
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recalled it subconsciously now -I did so myself, so it 
wasn’t you who told it to me’ One sometimes recalls 
thousands of thmgs subconsciously even when one is 
bemg led to the execution -I’ve remembered it m my 
dream So you are that dream’ You are a dream and you 
don’t exist’” 

“Judgmg by the vehemence you refuse to acknowledge 
my existence with,” the gentleman laughed, “I’m sure that 
you believe m me all the same ” 

“Not a bit’ I don’t believe a hundredth part m 
you'” 

“But you do a thousandth part Homeopathic doses, 
you know, are perhaps the most potent Confess you 
beheve, well, a ten-thousandth part-” 

“Never for a moment’” Ivan cried funously “I’d like 
to beheve m you, though”, he added strangely 

“Oho' That is an admission’ But I’m good-natured and 
I’ll help you there, too Listen, it’s I who have caught you 
out, not you me' I dehberately told you a story you 
had forgotten so as to make you lose faith m me comp- 
letely ” 

“You’re lymg' Your appearance is designed to make 
me beheve that you exist ” 

“To be sure But hesitations, uneasmess, the conflict 
between belief and disbelief— why, that is sometimes such 
torment to a conscientious man like yourself that one 
would rather hang oneself You see, knowmg that you do 
beheve m me a httle bit, I made you disbeheve m me 
completely by telhng you this story I keep you danglmg 
between belief and disbehef m turn, and I have a reason 
for It It’s the new method, sir For when you lose your 
faith m me completely, you will at once begin assunng me 
to my face that Fm not a dream, but do really exist, 

I know you And then I shall have attained my object, 
and that is an honourable one I shall sow a tiny gram of 
faith m you and it will grow into an oak-tree -and such 
an oak that, as you sit on it, you will long to join ‘the 
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saintly eremites and the immaculate women’ *, for that is 
somethmg you yearn for at heart, you will be feedmg 
upon locusts and you will drag yourself off mto the wild- 
erness to seek salvation*” 

“So you’re domg all this for the salvation of my soul, 
you rogue‘s” 

“Well, one has to perform some good deed at times, 
you know You are m a bad temper, I see*” 

“You clown* But have you ever tried to tempt those 
who feed upon locusts, spend seventeen years praymg m 
the wilderness, and are moss-grown'?” 

“My dear fellow. I’ve been domg nothing else You will 
abandon the whole world and all worlds, and you will 
cleave to a man like that, for his pnce is above rubies 
Why, one such soul is sometimes worth a whole galaxy of 
stars -you see, we have our own anthmetic It’s the con- 
quest of such a man that is so pnceless* And some of 
them, I assure you, are no infenor to you m mteUect, 
though you may not believe it they are capable of con- 
templatmg such depths of belief and disbehef at one and 
the same moment that you sometimes do, mdeed, feel that 
given another hair’s breadth, your man will precipitate 
himself ‘head over heels’, as the actor Gorbunov** says ” 

“Well, and has your nose been put out of jomt*?” 

“My fnend,” the visitor observed sententiously, “some- 
times It’s better to have one’s nose put out of jomt than 
to have no nose at aU, as an aihng marquis (he must have 
been treated by a speciahst) said not so long ago m con- 
fessmg to his spmtual Jesuit father I was there, and it 
was simply dehghtful ‘Give me my nose back*’ he said, 
smitmg his breast ‘My son,’ the Jesmt quibbled, ‘m 
accordance with the mscrutable decrees of Providence, all 
thmgs are balanced, and an obvious setback sometimes 


* A line from Alexander Pushkin’s poem of the same title (1836) 

** I F Gorbunov (1831-1896)-a talented and highly successful 
raconteur of improvised stones -7r 
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leads to extraordinary if invisible advantage If stem des- 
tiny has deprived you of your nose, it’s to your advan- 
tage, for no one, for the rest of your hfe, will dare tell you 
that your nose has been put out of joint ’ ‘Holy Father, 
that’s no consolation*’ the desperate man cned ‘I’d be 
dehghted to have my nose put out of jomt every day pro- 
vided it was in its proper place*' ‘My son,’ the pnest 
sighed, ‘you must not demand all blessmgs at once, for 
that is murmurmg agamst Providence, which has not for- 
gotten you even m this phght, for if you cry out, as you 
did just now, that you’d be delighted to have your nose 
put out of jomt for the rest of your life, your wish has 
already been fulfilled mdirectly for, havmg lost your 
nose, you have, as it were, had your nose put permanently 
out of jomt Ipso facto^'"’ 

“How stupid*” cried Ivan 

“My fnend, I only wanted to amuse you, but I swear 
that this IS a piece of genume Jesuit casuistry, and, 
I swear, it all happened just as I told you, word for word 
It happened only recently and it gave me a lot of trouble 
On retummg home, the unfortunate young man shot him- 
self that very night I was there with him till the last 
moment-As for those Jesuit confessionals, they really are 
my most dehghtful diversions at melancholy moments of 
life Here’s another mcident that took place only the other 
day A little blonde Norman girl of twenty came to an old 
pnest She was a beauty, plump, and buxom, and had 
everythmg Nature can lavish to tempt a man She bent 
down and whispered her sm to the pnest through the 
grating ‘Dear me, my daughter, have you fallen agam 
already 7’ the pnest whispered ‘O, Sancta Mana, what s 
this I’m hearmg7 Not with the same man^ But how long 
is It to go on 7 And aren’t you ashamed of yourself 7’ "Ah 
mon pere,’ answered the sinner, tears of repentance rolling 
down her cheeks, "ca lui fait tant de plaisir et a mot si peu 
de peine!' Well, just fancy an answer like that* I withdrew 
at this juncture it was the cry of Nature and, if you like. 
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better than innocence itself I I absolved her sin there and 
then and was about to go, but I was forced to go back at 
once For I heard the pnest making an assignation with 
her through the grating for the evemng-an old man like 
him. so upnght m his faith, and fell in a twmklmgf 
Nature, the truth of Nature assertmg itself Why, you’re 
turmng up your nose agam? Angry agam*^ I really don’t 
know how to please you-’ 

“Leave me, you are hammenng at my bram like 
a hauntmg m^tmare,” Ivan moaned dismally, with 
a sense of helplessness agamst the appantion “I’m bored 
with you, unbearably and agomsmgly bored * I’d give any- 
thmg to get nd of you*” 

“I repeat, moderate your demands Don’t demand of 
me ‘everything great and beautiful’ and you’ll see how 
well we shall get on together,” the gentleman declared im- 
pressively “You are really angry with me because 
I haven’t appeared to you in a red ^ow, ‘m thunder and 
hghtmng’, with scorched wings, but have mtroduced 
myself m so unassummg a shape You are pamed, first of 
all, m your aesthetic feelmgs and, secondly, m your pnde 
how could such a vulgar devil come to visit such a great 
man*^ I’m afraid you do possess the romantic stram 
already so derided by Belmsky * It just can’t be helped, 
young man I did intend, as I was on my way to you, to 
appear, as a joke, m the gmse of a retired high-rankmg 
official, who had served m the Caucasus, with the star of 
the Lion and the Sun on my frock-coat, I was positively 
afraid to do so because you would most certainly have 
beaten me black and blue for havmg only pinned the Lion 
and the Sun to my frock-coat mstead of, at least, the Pole 


* Vissanon Gngonevich Belinskj' (]811-1848)-famoiis Russian 
bterar>' cnlic and first representati% e of the raznochinets (non-noble) 
intelligentsia,- Tr 
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Star or Sinus* And you go on telling me that I am stu- 
pid But, dear Lord, I don’t claim to be your equal m m- 
tellect When he appeared to Faust, Mep^stopheles mtro- 
duced himself as one who desired evil but did only good 
Well, that’s as he pleases, but I’m quite the opposite I’m 
perhaps the only man m aU Nature who loves truth and 
sincerely desires good I was present when the Word that 
died on the Cross ascended to heaven, carrymg on his 
bosom the soul of the thief who had been crucified on his 
nght, and I heard the joyful outcnes of the cherubim, 
smgmg and shoutmg hosanna, and the thunderous shouts 
of rapture of the seraphim, which shook heaven and aU 
creation And I swear by all that is sacred that I longed to 
join the chorus and cry hosanna with them all The word 
had already escaped me -it had almost burst from my 
breast -you know, of course, how sentimental and artisti- 
cally sensitive I am But here, too, common sense -oh, that 
most unhappy trait m my make-up -kept me, withm 
bounds, and I let the moment pass* For what, I thought 
at that mstant, would have happened after my hosanna‘s 
Everythmg m the world would at once have been ex- 
tinguished and no events would have taken place after 
that And so, solely out of a sense of duty and my social 
status, I was forced to suppress that good mstant and 
carry on with my loathsome job Somebody else takes all 
the credit for what is good, while all the dirty work is 
left to me But I do not envy the honour of living at 
the expense of somebody else I’m not ambitious Why am 
I, alone of aU the creatures m the world, doomed to be 


* A cryptic reference The Pole Star is a Swedish decoration The 
devil IS hinting at a literary almanac published in 1823-1825 by the 
Decembrists Ryleyev and Bestuzhev, and also Hertzen and Ogarev’s 
literary and socio-political collection, which was brought out abroad in 
1855-1862 and 1869 

By Sinus, the devil is probably hmting at Voltaire, the ^ main 
character m whose Micromegas (1752) is an “inhabitant of Sinus’ The 
point in this jibe is that Ivan has mistakenly seen a rebel and revolu- 
tionary in the devil, who in fact holds extreme conservative views - Tr 
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cursed by all decent folk and even to be kicked about*^ 
For, if I assume human form, I have to run the nsk of 
such consequences, too, at times I know, you see, that 
some secret hes here, but that secret is concealed from me 
because havmg realised what it is all about, I might roar 
out a hosanna, and the mdispensable minus sign would 
disappear at once, and good sense would reign all over 
the world; once that happened, it would, of course, be the 
end of everythmg, even of newspapers and penodicals, for 
who would then care to subscnbe to them*? I know of 
course, that m the end I shall be reconciled, that I, too, 
shall travel my quadnlhon and learn the secret But until 
that comes about, I shall complaimngly and reluctantly 
fulfil my destmy; I’ll rum thousands so that one may be 
saved How many souls, for mstance, have had to be 
rumed and how many honourable reputations discredited 
to get a smgle righteous Job, over whom I was let down 
so cruelly m bygone days * Yes, until the secret is revealed, 
there are two truths for me theirs, of which I 
know nothmg, and the other, my own And there’s no 
knowing which will turn out the worse -Are you 
asleep?” 

“If only I were,” Ivan groaned angrily “Everything 
that is stupid m me, everythmg I expenenced long ago, 
everythmg I’ve thrashed out m my mind and cast aside 
like so much camon, you present to me as some 
novelty’” 

“So, I’ve failed to please even here! And I thought I’d 
enchant you with my hterary style that hosanna m 
heaven was really not too bad, was it 7 Why now this sar- 
castic tone a la Heme, eh 7” 

“No, I’ve never been so much of a lackey’ Why 
should my soul have begotten such a lackey as 
you 7” 

“My fnend, I know a most attractive and charmmg 
young Russian gentleman a young thinker, a great lover 
of literature and objets d’art, and author of a poem of 
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great promise entitled The Grand Inquisitor -I had him 
alone m mmd ” 

“I forbid you to speak of The Giand Inquisitor” cried 
Ivan, colounng all over with shame 

“Well, and what about Geological Upheaval 
Remember*? That was a lovely poem'” 

“Shut up or m kill you'” 

“Kill me*? No, excuse me but I’ll have my say I’ve 
come to treat myself to that pleasure Oh, I love the 
dreams of my passionate young friends, quivenng with 
a thirst for hfe' ‘There are new men,’ you decided last 
sprmg, when you were about to come here, ‘who propose 
to destroy everythmg and start all over again with anthro- 
pophagy The fools' They didn’t consult me' In my 
opimon, there’s no need to destroy anythmg What must 
be destroyed is the idea of God m mankind That’s what 
we ought to start with' Yes, we ought to start with 
that -oh, the blmd fools, who have no understandmg' 
Once humanity renounces God down to the last man (and 
I beheve that penod, which runs parallel to geological 
penods, will come to pass) the whole of the old outlook 
on life will collapse of itself without anthropophagy and, 
above all, the old morahty, too, and a new era will dawn 
Men will jom hands to obtam whatever hfe can give, but 
only for joy and happmess in this world alone Man will 
be exalted by a spint of divme and titamc pnde, and the 
man-god will make his appearance Extending his con- 
quest of Nature mfimtely with every hour through his will 
and science, man wiU thereby and hourly feel so lofty 
a joy that it will make up for all his old hopes of heavenly 
bhss Everyone will know that he is mortal, and that there 
is no resurrection, and he will accept death serenely and 
proudly like a god His pride wiU make him realise that 
It’s no use complammg that hfe is like the shadow of 
a passmg bird and he will love his brother without expect- 
ing any reward Love will satisfy only a fleeting moment 
of life, but that very consciousness will intensify its fire to 
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the same extent as it is now dissipated m hopes of hfe 
eternal beyond the grave- And so on and so forth, m the 
same vein Quite charming’” 

Ivan sat with his hands covenng his ears and his eyes 
fixed on the ground, he began to shiver but the voice 
went on 

•“The question is, my young thinker thought, whether 
such a tune will ever come to pass If it does, everything 
will be resolved and mankind will achieve its goal But 
smce, m view of man’s mveterate stupidity, it may not be 
achieved even m a thousand years, anyone with an aware- 
ness of the truth is entitled to carry on just as he pleases, 
m accordance with the new pnnciples In that sense ‘every- 
thmg IS permitted’ to him Moreover, even if such a time 
does not come round, and smce there is neither God nor 
immortahty, anyway, the new man has a right to become 
a man-god, though he may be alone m the wide world, 
and, havmg attained that new rank, he may light-heart- 
edly jump over every barner of the old moral code of the 
Tormer man-slave, if he deems it necessary To God no 
law exists’ God’s place is wherever he stands’ Wher- 
ever I may stand, will at once be the foremost place- ‘ev- 
erything is permitted’’ and that’s all there is to it’ All 
that IS very charming, only, if you wish to live a life of 
deceit, why should you need the sanction of truth 
But that’s what our Russian of today is like 
without that sanction he can’t make up his mind 

to engage m deceit— he is so much m love with 
truth-” 

The Msitor talked on, evidently earned away by his elo- 
quence, raising his voice more and more, and castmg 
mockmg glances at his host, but he did not succeed m 
finishing his speech ■ Ivan suddenly grabbed a glass 

from the table and hurled it with all his might at the 
spieaker. 

Ah, mais e’est bete enfin^” the visitor exclaimed, jump- 
ing up from the sofa and flicking away the drops of tea 
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from his clothes “You’ve recalled Luther’s ink-well*' 
You think I am a dream and throw glasses at a dream' 
How just like a woman ' I knew very well that you were 
only pretendmg to stop up your ears, but that you were 
listening all the tune-” 

At the moment there was a loud and persistent knock 
on the wmdow-frame Ivan Fyodorovich jumped up from 
the sofa 

“Do you hear? You’d better let hun m,” cried the 
visitor “It’s your brother Alyosha, who has come to tell 
you a most surpnsmg and interestmg piece of news, I pro- 
mise you'” 

“Shut up, you swindler' I knew it was Alyosha before 
you spoke and, of course, he hasn't come without rea- 
son -of course, he’s come with some ‘news’,” cried Ivan, 
beside himself 

“Let hun m There’s a snow-storm ragmg, and he’s 
your brother Monsieur, sait-il le temps qu’il fait^ C’est a 
ne pas mettre un chien dehors 

The knocking continued Ivan was about to rush up 
to the window, but somethmg suddenly seemed to fet- 
ter his hands and feet He tned with all his rmght to break 
the fetters, but could not The knocking at the wmdow 
grew louder and louder At last, the fetters snapped and 
Ivan Fyodorovich jumped up from the sofa He looked 
wildly about himself The two candles had almost burnt 
out, the glass, which he had only just flung at his visitor, 
stood before him on the table, and there was no one on 
the sofa opposite The knocking at the window, though 
It still went on persistently, was not as loud as it had 
seemed in his dream On the contrary, it was subdued 

“It wasn’t a dream' No, I swear it wasn’t a dream’ It 


* There is an apocryphal legend that the devil appeared to tempt 
Luther when he was translating the Bible into German in the castle of 
Wartburg in Thunngia, where he found refuge from persecution by the 
Papists The reformer drove him off by throwing an ink-ucll at 
hun -7> 
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all happened!” cned Ivan Fyodorovich and, rushing up to 
the window, he opened it 

“Alyosha, I told you not to come here, didn’t I ‘7” he 
shouted to his brother fiercely “Tell me quick what do 
you want*? Quick, do you hear*?” 

“Smerdyakov hanged himself an hour ago,” Alyosha 
replied from the yard 

“Come round to the front door I’ll open it at once,” 
said Ivan and went to open the door to Alyosha 


“IT WAS HE WHO SAID THAT'” 

When he came m, Alyosha told Ivan Fyodorovich that 
just over an hour before Mana Kondratievna had come 
runnmg to his place to let him know that Smerdyakov > 
had committed suicide “I went mto his room,” she said, ' 
“to clear away the tea thmgs and there he was hangmg 
from a nail m the wall ” When Alyosha asked her 
whether she had informed the pohce, she rephed that she 
had not but had first come straight to him, runmng aU the 
way She was beside herself, Alyosha said, and was shak- 
mg like an aspen leaf And when Alyosha ran with her to 
the cottage, he foimd Smerdyakov still hangmg On the 
table was a note “I’ve put an end to my life of my own 
free will and no one is to blame for it ” Alyosha left the 
note on the table and went straight to the uyezd chief of j 
police where he made a statement, “and from there I’ve 
come straight to you”, concluded Alyosha, lookmg 
intently mto Ivan’s face He had not taken his eyes 
off him while he was tellmg his story, as though , 
stmck by somethmg m the expression of his face 
‘Brother,” he cned suddenly, “you must be tembly ilF 
You are lookmg at me, but don’t seem to understand 
what I’m saying!” 

“It’s good of you to have come,” said Ivan, as though 
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he were thinking of something else and had not heard 
Alyosha’s remarks “I knew he had hanged hunself” 
“Who from?” 

“I don’t know who from But I knew Did I know‘s 
Yes, he told me He told me just now—” 

Ivan was standmg m the middle of the room, and spoke 
still m the same pensive tone, his eyes fixed on the floor 
“Who is asked Alyosha, lookmg round mvoluntar- 
ily 

“He’s shpped away ” 

Ivan raised his head and smiled gently 
“He got fnghtened of you, of a gentle dove like 
you You are ‘a pure cherub’ Dmitn calls you a cherub 
A cherub-the thunderous shout of rapture of the sera- 
phim* What IS a seraph‘s A whole constellation, perhaps 
And, perhaps, the whole of that constellation is just a sort 
of chemical molecule— Is there a constellation of the Lion 

and the Sun -do you know*?” 

“Sit down, brother'” said Alyosha in alarm “For 
God’s sake, sit down on the sofa You’re delirious Put 
your head on the pillow— so Shall I put a wet towel on 
your head? You’ll feel better, perhaps ” 

“Yes, give me the towel It’s there on the chair I threw 

It down there a little while ago ” 

“It isn’t there Don’t bother, I know where it is -here,’ 
said Alyosha, findmg a clean towel, still folded and un- 
used, at the other end of the room by Ivan’s wash-st^d 
Ivan looked strangely at the towel, his memory seemed to 

have returned to him m an mstant ^ 

“Just a moment,” he said, nsing from the sofa About 
an hour ago I took that same towel from there and wetted 
it I put it on my head and threw it down here- why is it 

dry? There was no other towel” 

“You put this towel on your head?” asked Alyosha 
“Yes, and walked about with it about an ag®- 

Why have the candles burnt down hke that Wha s e 
time?” 


31 * 
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“Nearly twelve ” 

“No, no, no’” cned Ivan suddenly “It was not 
a dream' He was here, sitting there, on that sofa When 
you knocked at the window, I threw a glass at him -that 
one -Just a moment I was asleep before, but this was no 
dream It’s happened before, too You see, Alyosha, 
I have dreams now -but they are not really dreams I’m 
actually awake I walk about, talk and see thmgs and- 
and yet I’m asleep But he was sitting there -he was 
there -on that sofa -He’s awfully stupid, Alyosha, awful- 
ly stupid,” Ivan laughed suddenly and began pacmg 
the room 

“Who IS stupid‘s Who are you talking about, brother*?’ 
Alyosha asked agam, sadly 

“The devil' He’s taken to visiting me He’s been 
here twice, almost three times He taunted me for being angry 
that he’s just a devil and not Satan with scorched wmgs, 
appealing m thunder and hghtnmg But he is not Satan 
He’s tellmg lies about that He’s an unpostor He’s just 
a devil, a rotten, msigmflcant devil He goes to the baths 
Undress him and you’ll be sure to find a tail, a long, 
smooth tail, like a Great Dane’s, a yard long, brown m 
colour -Alyosha, you’re cold You’ve been out m the 
snow Would you like some tea*? What*? It’s cold, is it*? 
Shall I tell her to make some*? C’est a ne pas mettre m chien 
dehors—’’ 

Alyosha ran to the wash-stand, wetted the towel, per- 
suaded Ivan to sit down again and put the wet towel 
about his head He sat down at his side 

“What were you tellmg me about Lise last time*?” Ivan 
began again (He was becommg very talkative ) “I hke 
Lise I said somethmg bad about her I was lying I like 
her -I’m afraid for Katya tomorrow. I’m afraid for her 
more than anythmg For the future She’U jilt me tomor- 
row and trample me under foot She thinks I’m rummg 
Mitya because I’m jealous of her' Yes, she thmks that' 
But it’s not true Tomorrow the cross, but not the gal- 
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lows No, I shan’t hang myself Do you know, Alyosha, 
that I could never commit suicide*? Is it because I am 
a rotter' I’m no coward It’s because of my cravmg 
for hfe' How did I know that Smerdyakov had 
hanged himself*? Yes, it was he who told me that — 
“And are you quite sure that someone was sitting 


here*?” asked Alyosha 

“Yes, on that sofa, m the comer You would have 
chased him off Why, you did chase him off he vanished 
as soon as you appeared I love your face, Alyosha Did 
you know that I love your face*? But he is me, Alyosha, 
me' All that is base, rotten, and contemptible in me' Yes, 
I’m ‘romantic,’ and he noticed it- though it s a sli- 
der He’s awfully stupid, but that’s his strong point He s 
cunning, just like some animal and he knew how to mad- 
den me He kept taunting me with my belief in 
and that’s how he made me listen to him He fooled me 
as if I were an urchin Still, he told me a great dea 
that was tme about myself I would never have said it 
to myself You know, Alyosha, you know,” Ivan added 
very earnestly and as though confidentially, I d have 
liked very much that he should really be he and not me 

“He has tired you out,” said Alyosha, looking with 
compassion at his brother 

“Taunted me' And, you know, cleverly, very cleverly 
‘Conscience' What is conscience*? I invent it myselt \Vliy, 
then, am I so unhappy*? From habit From the universa 
habit of mankmd over the past seven thousand years l^t 
us cast off our habits and become gods ’ It was he w o 


said that It was he who said that'” 

“But not you, not you*?” Alyosha could not help crying 
out, lookmg serenely at his brother “Well, let bun, ^ve 
him up, forget all about him ' Let him take away wi im 
all that you curse now, and don t let him re um 
“Yes, but he’s spiteful He mocked at me He was inso- 
lent, Alyosha,” Ivan said with a shudder 
“But he slandered me, he slandered me about lots 
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things He told lies about me to my face ‘Oh, you’re 
gomg to perform a feat of virtue’ You’re gomg to declare 
that It was you who murdered your father, that 
the servant murdered him at your mstigation-” 

“Stay, brother’” Alyosha mterrupted “Don’t say that 
It wasn’t you who did it It’s not true’” 

“It was he who said that, he, and he knows it ‘You’re 
gomg to perform a feat of virtue, yet you don’t believe m 
virtue -that’s what aggravates and torments you and 
makes you so vindictive ’ That was what he said to me 
about myself, and he knows what he is talkmg about-” 
“It’s you who say that, not he’” Alyosha cned, sorrow- 
fully. “And you say it because you are lU and delmous, 
and tormenting yourself’” 

“No, he knows what he is talkmg about You are 
gomg, he says, out of pnde You’ll stand up and say ‘It 
was I who did it Why do you look so horror-stncken*^ 
You are lymg’ I despise your opmion, I despise your hor- 
ror ’ He says that about me, and then he suddenly says 
‘But you Imow you’d like very much to be praised by 
them “He’s a cnmmal, a murderer, but what magnam- 
mous sentiments he has Wanted to save his brother, and 
confessed’”’ That’s a damn he, Alyosha’” Ivan suddenly 
cned, with flashmg eyes “I don’t want the common folk 
to praise me’ He was lymg, Alyosha’ I swear he was 
lymg' That’s why I threw the glass at him , and it broke 
agamst his ugly mug ” 

“Calm yourself, brother’ Desist’” Alyosha besought 
him 

“Yes, he knows how to torment me, he’s cruel,” Ivan 
went on, without hstenmg “I always knew why he came 
‘All nght,’ he said, ‘suppose you go out of pnde, but 
there was still the hope that they would convict Smer- 
dyakov and sentence him to penal servitude m Sibena, 
that they would acquit Mitya and find you only morally 
culpable -(You hear*? he laughed at this pomt’) and 
others wiU laud you But now Smerdyakov is dead, he has 
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hanged himself, so who will believe you alone in court 
now? But you’re gomg, you’re gomg there You will go 
for all that, you’ve made up your mmd to go Why 
should you go there after that?’ That is frightful, Alyosha 
I can’t bear such questions Who dares ask me such 
questions?” 

“Brother,” mterrupted Alyosha, famt with terror, 
though still seemmg hopeful of t3nngmg Ivan to his 
senses, “how could he have told you about Smerdyakov’s 
death before I came when no one knew about it and there 
was no time for anyone to learn of it?’ 

“He did tell me,” Ivan said firmly, precluding all doubt 
“He spoke of nothmg but that, as a matter of fact ‘It 
would be all nght,’ he said, ‘if you believed m virtue 
don’t let them beheve me, I’m gomg for the prmciple of 
the thing But you’re a swine like your father, what do 
you care for virtue? What then do you want to drag your- 
self off there for, if your sacrifice won’t be of any use? The 
fact IS you don’t know yourself what you are gomg there 
for* Oh, you’d give a lot to learn why you should go* 
And have you really made up your mmd? No, you have 
not’ You’ll be sittmg here all night trying to make up 
your nimd whether to go or not But you will go all the 
same, and you know it You know yourself that, whatever 
you decide, the decision no longer depends on you You 
will go because you won’t dare not to go Why you won’t 
dare, you can guess for yourself-there’s a nddle for you’’ 
Then he got up and went away You came, and he left 
He called me a coward, Alyosha’ Le mot de Vemgme is 
that I am a coward ‘It is not for such eagles to soar 
above the earth’’ It was he who added that’ It was he' 
And Smerdyakov said the same He must be killed ' Katya 
despises me, I’ve seen it for a month And Lise, too, is 
beginmng to despise me ‘You are gomg for people to 
praise you’— that is a cruel he' And you, too, despise me, 
Alyosha Now I shall hate you again And I hate the 
monster, I hate the monster’ I don’t want to save the 
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monster, let him rot m Sibena’ He has begun singing 
a hymn Oh, I’ll go tomorrow, stand before them, and 
spit m their faces!” 

He jumped up m a frenzy, flung off the towel and 
began pacmg the room again Alyosha remembered the 
words he had uttered a short while before* “I seem to be 
awake m my sleep -I walk about, I talk and I see things, 
and yet I am asleep ” Just as it seems to be happening 
now Alyosha did not leave him It flashed through his 
mmd that he should run for a doctor and come back with 
him but he was afraid to leave his brother alone* there 
was no one to leave him with Little by httle, Ivan began 
to lose consciousness He went on talking, he spoke with- 
out stoppmg, but quite incoherently He even articulated 
his words with difficulty and suddenly he staggered wo- 
lently But Alyosha was m tune to support him Ivan 
allowed himself to be led to his bed Alyosha managed to 
undress him and put him to bed He sat by his bedside for 
another tw^o hours The sick man slept soundly, without 
stirrmg, breathmg softly and evenly Alyosha took a pil- 
low and lay down on the sofa without undressing Before 
he fell asleep, he said a prayer for Mitya and Ivan He 
began to understand Ivan’s lUness • “The agony of 
a proud decision, deep-lymg conscience!” God, m whom 
he did not believe, and his truth, had gamed possession of 
his heart, which still refused to yield “Yes,” the thought 
passed through Alyosha’s head, as he feU back on the pil- 
low, “yes, now that Smerdy^ov is dead, no one will 
beheve Ivan’s evidence But he \st 11 go and give it'” 
Aljosha smiled softly “God will conquer'” he thought 
“Ivan will either nse up m the hght of truth or-pensh m 
hate, avengmg on himself and on everyone else his having 
served somethmg he does not beheve m,” Alyosha added 
bitterly, and again he prayed for Ivan. 




BOOK TWELVE 

A Miscaitiage of Justice 


I 

THE FATEFUL DAY 

At ten o’clock m the morning of the day following the 
events I have descnbed, our distnct court opened its ses- 
sion and the tnal of Dmitri Karamazov began 
Let me make it quite clear at once that I m no way 
consider myself capable of describing what took place in 
the courtroom, not only in full detail but also in its prop- 
er order It seems to me that if oneVere to recall and 
explain everythmg properly, it would fill a whole volume, 
and a large one at that And so I trust that my readers 
will not complain if I descnbe only what struck me per- 
sonally and what has become embedded m my mmd 
I may well have taken what was of only secondary impor- 
tance to be the primary at the tnal, and even completely 
omitted the most outstanding and essential facts— How- 
ever, I see it will be best for me to offer no apologies 
I shall do my best and my readers will themselves reahse 
that I have done everything in my power 
Before we enter the courtroom, I must begin by men- 
tiomng what surprised me particularly that day As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was not alone m bemg surpnsed As it 
appeared afterwards, the surpnse was general What 
I mean is this it was common knowledge that the case 
had aroused the interest of too many people, that all 
Were burning with impatience for the trial to begin, and 
that it had given nse to a great deal of talk, conjecture, 
excitement, and wild fancies in our society during the last 
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two months It was common knowledge, too, that the case 
had come to the pubhc notice all over Russia, but it was 
not yet realised, as came to light that day m court, to 
what a feverish and startling degree it had come as 
a shock to all and sundry, not only in our town but all 
over the country People had arrived for the trial, not 
only from the principal city in our gubernia but also from 
several other Russian cities, as well as from Moscow and 
St Petersburg Among them were lawyers and a number 
of distmguished personages, as well as women of society 
All the tickets of admission had been snatched up The 
most distinguished gentlemen had had special seats 
reserved behmd the table at which the judges sat an 
entire row of arm-chairs had appeared there occupied by 
various personages, something which had never been prev- 
iously allowed There were a particularly large number of 
ladies, both from our town and visitors, compnsmg not 
less than half of the pubhc, I beheve There were so many 
lawyers alone that seats could not be provided for all of 
them, since all tickets had long been distributed, sought 
after, and even craved for I myself saw a special enclo- 
sure humedly put up at the end of the courtroom, beyond 
the raised platform, to which all the junst amvals were 
admitted, considermg themselves fortunate to have at least 
standmg room, for all the chairs had been removed to 
make more room, and the close crowd of lawyers had to 
stand thus, shoulder to shoulder, throughout the trial 
Though some of the ladies, especially those who had 
arrived from other towns, appeared in the gallery very 
smartly dressed, most of them had even forgotten such 
thmgs as dressmg up Their faces revealed mtense, hysteri- 
cal, and even morbid curiosity A feature that marked the 
entire public gathered in the courtroom, one that must be 
noted, was that almost all the ladies in the courtroom— m 
fact, the vast majority— stood for Mitya and his acquittal 
Perhaps, the mam reason was that he had the reputation 
of a lady-killer It was known that two women would 
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appear as nvals m the case One of them, Katerma 
Ivanovna, was of particular interest to all a vanety of 
extraordmaiy tales were told about her and her passion 
for Mitya, this even despite his crime Her pnde (she 
made practically no social calls m our town) and her 
“anstocratic connections” were particularly stressed It 
was said that she intended to appeal to the government to 
give her permission to accompany the cnmmal to Siberia 
and marry him somewhere m the mmes The court 
appearance of Grushenka as Katerma Ivanovna’s nval 
was looked forward to with no less excitement The 
encounter between the two nvals -the proud anstocratic 
girl and the “hetaera”-was awaited with excruciatmg cun- 
osity Grushenka, though, was better known to our ladies 
than Katerma Ivanovna They had seen her, the woman 
who had been “the rmn of Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov 
and his unfortunate son” before, and all without excep- 
tion wondered how father and son could have fallen so 
passionately m love with this “very ordmary low-class girl 
with no looks at all” In short, there was a great deal of 
talk I know for certam that there were several serious 
family quarrels on account of Mitya m our town alone 
Many ladies had quarrelled violently with their husbands 
over differences of opmion about this dreadful case, and it 
was only natural that the husbands came into the court- 
room, not only ill-disposed towards the accused but even 
hostile towards him On the whole, it can be stated posi- 
tively that, m contrast with the feminme section of the pub- 
lic, the masculme was frankly antagomstic to the accused 
Severely frowmng faces were to be seen, with others even 
vindictive, these being quite numerous It is, of course, 
true that durmg his stay m our town Mitya had managed 
to give offence to many of them Of course, many of the 
people m court looked almost cheerful and felt no con- 
cern for Mitya’s fate, though not over the case as such, 
they were all interested in the outcome, most of the 
men being most certainly m favour of a conviction, except 
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perhaps the jurists, who cared, not for the moral aspect of 
the case but only, as it were, for its modem legal aspect 
There was a general stir over the arrival of the famous 
Fetyukovich, whose talent was generally known, it was 
not the first time that he had appeared m the provinces to 
act as counsel for the defence m sensational criminal 
cases After his defence, such cases always became famous 
all over Russia and were long remembered There were 
also several amusing stones about our pubhc prosecutor 
and the presiding judge It was said that our public prose- 
cutor was so afraid of an encounter with Fetyukovich 
(they had been enemies ever smce the beginnmg of their 
careers m St Petersburg) that the vam man, who always 
considered himself badly treated m St Petersburg, where 
his talents had not been properly appreciated, had 
plucked up courage over the Karamazov case He even 
dreamed of this case restoring his dunmishing reputation, 
but he was apprehensive only of Fetyukovich The views 
expressed about his fear of Fetyukovich, however, were 
not quite fair Our public prosecutor was not one of those 
who lose courage m the face of danger, on the contrary, 
he was of those whose self-confidence nses and soars as 
danger grows In general, it should be noted that our pub- 
lic prosecutor was far too excitable and morbidly impres- 
sionable He would put heart and soul into some case and 
conduct it as though his entire hfe and fortune depended 
on Its outcome This gave nse to some banter in legal 
circles, for it was by this quality in him that our pubhc pros- 
ecutor had gamed him a certain reputation, which if not 
umversal, was at least far greater one than might have 
been justified by his modest standmg m our courts His 
passion for psychology evoked particular amusement This 
was ah mistaken, as I see it our pubhc prosecutor, both 
as man and as character, was, I think, far more serious 
than was generally supposed But, from the very outset of 
his legal career, this ading man had been unable to show 
his true worth, this contmuing for the rest of his hfe 
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As for the president of our court, all that can be said 
about him is that he was an educated and humane person, 
with a good grasp of his duties and abreast of the most 
progressive ideas of our times Though somewhat vain, he 
was not very concerned about his career It was the mam 
purpose of ^s life to be regarded as a man of progressive 
views Besides, he had excellent connections and a con- 
siderable fortune As later emerged, he felt a keen interest 
in the Karamazov case, but only m a general sense He 
saw It as a social phenomenon calling for classification as 
a product of our social foundations and reflecting the 
Russian national character, etc , etc As for the personal 
aspect of the case, its tragic nature, as well as the perso- 
nalities of the people involved, begmmng with the accused, 
his attitude was somewhat indifferent and abstract, as per- 
haps It should be 

The courtroom was full to capacity long before the tnal 
opened Our courtroom is the finest hall m the town, spa- 
cious, lofty, and with excellent acoustics To the right of 
the members of the court, who occupied a dais, a table 
and two rows of chairs had been reserved for the jury To 
the left sat the accused and his counsel In the middle of 
the courtroom, close to the dais, stood a table with the 
exhibits Fyodor Karamazov’s blood-stamed white silk 
dressmg-gown, the fatal brass pestle, with which the 
murder had allegedly been committed, Mitya’s shirt with 
Its blood-stained sleeve, his frock-coat with blood-stained 
patches at the back above the pocket m which he had put 
his blood-soaked handkerchief, the handkerchief itself, 
stiff With blood and by now quite yellow, the pistol Mitya 
had loaded at Perkhotm’s and had intended to commit 
suicide with, which the Mokroye innkeeper had surrepti- 
tiously taken from him, the envelope with the inscription 
which had contained the three thousand for Grushenka, 
the narrow pink nbbon it had been tied up with, and 
many other articles I cannot recall At some distance, in 
the body of the hall, were the seats for the public, but 
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before the balustrade there were a tew chairs tor those of 
the witnesses who would remain in court after testifymg 
At ten o’clock the judges made their appearance the pres- 
ident, another judge, and an honorary Justice of the 
Peace The pubhc prosecutor, of course, came in imme- 
diately afterwards The president was a burly man of fifty, 
under medium height, with a sallow face, dark, greymg, 
closely cropped hau*, and the red nbbon of some deco- 
ration, I don’t remember which The pubhc prosecutor 
struck me -and not me alone -as lookmg extraordmanly 
pale and almost greenish For some reason, he seemed to 
have suddenly grown much thinner, perhaps m a smgle 
mght, for I had seen him looking his usual self only two 
days before The president opened the proceedmgs by ask- 
mg the tipstaff whether all the members of the jury were 
present I can see, however, that I am not m a position to 
contmue m this vem, partly because there were some 
thmgs I did not hear, others that I failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of, and yet others I have forgotten, but mamly 
because, as I have already said, were I to recall everythmg 
that was said and took place, I would hterally have 
neither time nor space to record it all All I know is that 
counsel for the defence and the pubhc prosecutor raised 
few objections to the make-up of the jury I remember the 
make-up of the twelve jurymen four were civil servants in 
our town, two were merchants, and six peasants and 
townspeople Long before the tnal, I remember, the better 
circles m our town, especially the ladies, had been askmg 
with some surprise “How can such a dehcate, complex 
and psychological case be submitted for a fateful decision 
to petty civil servants and, worse still, to some peasants 
What can such a civil servant, let alone a peasant, make 
of it*^” Indeed, the four civil servants on the jury were 
grey-haired people of no consequence and low rank, only 
one of them bemg somewhat younger They were un- 
known m our society, existed on extremely low salaries, 
probably had elderly and unpresentable wives and lots of 
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children, who perhaps even ran about barefoot Their 
only diversion m their leisure time was probably a game 
of cards, and they certainly had never read a single book 
m their hves The two merchants looked respectable 
enough, but were rather strangely taciturn and stodgy 
one of them was close-shaven and wore European-style 
clothes, the other had a greying little beard and wore 
some medal on a red ribbon round his neck There is no 
need to dwell on the townspeople and the peasants Our 
Skotopngonyevsk townspeople are practically peasants, 
and even till the soil Two of them also wore European- 
style dress, and, perhaps for that reason, looked more un- 
prepossessmg and slovenly than' the other four One really 
could not help wondermg as I did, for instance, as soon 
as I had a good look at them “What can such people 
make of a case like this‘s” Nevertheless, their faces pro- 
duced a strangely impressive and almost menacmg impact, 
were severe and forbiddmg 

The presiding judge finally declared the case of the 
murder of the retired titular councillor Fyodor Pavlovich 
Karamazov open— I do not quite remember his exact 
words The tipstaff was ordered to bring in the accused, 
and Mitya made his appearance A dead silence fell on 
the courtroom, one could have heard a pm drop I cannot 
vouch for others, but I do know that Mitya made a most 
disagreeable impression on me The worst of it was that 
he came mto court m spick and span attire in a brand- 
new frock-coat I learnt afterwards that he had had it 
made m Moscow expressly for the occasion, by his tailor, 
who had his measurements Ehs black kid gloves were 
brand-new and his hnen exquisite He marched in with his 
yard-long strides, starmg straight ahead of him, and sat 
down on his chair with an air of complete unconcern 
Fetyukovich, the celebrated barrister, entered immediately 
after him, lus appiearance evoking a subdued hum in 
court He was a tall, spare man, with thin, long legs, 
extraordinarily long, thin, pale fingers, a close-shaven 
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face, unpretentiously brushed short hair, and thin hps, 
which from time to time twisted into somethmg between 
a sneer and a smile He looked about forty His face 
would have been rather pleasant were it not for his eyes, 
m themselves small and mexpressive, but set so extraor- 
dmanly close together that the only thing that divided 
them was the thm line of his long thin nose In short, 
there was somethmg cunously birdlike about his face -the 
first thuig one was struck by He wore a dress-coat and 
a white tie I remember the presidmg judge’s first ques- 
tions to Mitya his name, his rank, and so on Mitya replied 
brusquely but m an unexpectedly loud voice, so that 
the presidmg judge even reared his head and looked at 
him almost in surprise Then followed the readmg of the 
hst of names of those summoned to attend the tnal, that 
IS to say, the witnesses and the experts It was a long hst, 
four of the witnesses failed to appear Miusov, who hap- 
pened to be m Pans at the time but had testified at the 
prelimmary mvestigation, Madame Khokhlakov and the 
landowner Maxunov, who were both lU, and Smerdyakov, 
because of his sudden death, about which a statement 
from the pohce was presented The news of Smerdyakov’s 
death caused a stir and led to much whispenng m court 
Of course, many members of the pubhc knew nothing of 
his sudden suicide But what really created a sensation m 
court was Mitya’s unexpected outburst As soon as the 
statement was read out, he shouted m a loud voice from 
his seat 

“A fittmg death for a cur*” 

I remember his counsel dashmg up to fiim and the pre- 
sidmg judge admomshmg him, threatemng to take severe 
measures if such an outburst were repeated Mitya, nod- 
ding his head but showmg no sign of repentance, 
repeated several times m an abrupt undertone to his 
counsel , 

“I won’t, I won’t* It just escaped me* I won’t do it 
again*” 
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And, of course, this bnef episode did not produce 
a favourable impression on the jury or the public his 
character was plam to all and spoke for itself It was un- 
der this impression that the indictment was read out by 
the clerk of the court 

It was short but circumstantial, stating only the mam 
reasons why so-and-so had been arrested and brought to 
tnal, and so on It did, nevertheless, produce a strong im- 
pression on me The clerk read it distmctly m a loud and 
clear voice The whole tragedy seemed again to have sud- 
denly presented itself to everyone m distmct rehef, tersely, 
and m a fateful and unsparing hght I remember how im- 
mediately after it had been read, the presidmg judge asked 
Mitya, loudly and impressively 
“Pnsoner m the dock, do you plead gudty or not 
guilty *7’ 

Mitya suddenly rose from his seat 
“I plead guilty to drunkenness and loose living,” he 
exclaimed agam m a sort of unexpected and almost fren- 
zied voice, “to idleness and debauchery I had decided to 
become an honest man for the rest of my life just at the 
very moment I was struck down by fate' But I am not 
guilty of the death of the old man, my father and my 
enemy' No, no, I am not guilty of robbmg him, and 
could not possibly be guilty of it Dmitri Karamazov may 
be a blackguard but he is no thief” 

Havmg shouted this, he resumed his seat, visibly trem- 
bhng all over The presidmg judge agam addressed him 
with a brief but edifymg admomtion to reply only to 
questions put to him and not to mdulge m irrelevant and 
frenzied exclamations He then ordered that the tnal 
should begm The witnesses were brought m to take the 
oath It was then that I saw them all together The 
prisoner’s brothers, however, were not sworn m After 
a brief address by the pnest and the presidmg judge, the 
Witnesses were led away and were given seats as far away 
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from each other as possible They were then summoned 
one by one 


II 

DANGEROUS WITNESSES 

I do not know whether the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion and for the defence were purposely separated mto 
groups by the presidmg judge, or m what order they were 
supposed to be summoned I suppose all that had been 
prearranged All I know is that the witnesses for the pros- 
ecution were the first to be called to testify I repeat it is 
not my mtention to give a full account of how all the wit- 
nesses were exammed Besides, such an account would be 
partly superfluous, smce the speeches of the pubhc prose- 
cutor and the counsel for the defence brought to a focus 
and m a vivid hght the entire course and significance of 
the evidence before the court I took down the two 
addresses -both outstandmg-at least m part, practically 
verbatim, and will quote from them m due course, as well 
as an extraordmary and quite unexpected mcident at the 
trial, which suddenly occurred before the pleadmgs, and 
undoubtedly predetermined its dreadful and fateful out- 
come I will only observe that, from the very first 
moments of the trial, a certam feature of the “case” 
became manifest and was generally noted, namely, the un- 
usual strength of the prosecution as compared with the 
evidence produced by the defence That feature was gener- 
ally realised m the courtroom as soon as, m the hostile 
atmosphere of the court, the facts began to arrange them- 
selves about a focal pomt, and all the horror and all that 
blood gradually emerged The pubhc quite possibly real- 
ised at the very outset that there could be no differences 
of opinion about the case, that the issue was never m 
doubt, that in fact no speeches for the defence or for the 
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prosecution were necessary, and were merely a matter of 
form, and that the cnminal was guilty, obviously guilty, 
guilty beyond the shadow of doubt I cannot help thmk- 
mg that even the ladies m the courtroom, who were with- 
out exception so eager for the acquittal of the fascinating 
accused man, were at the same time fully convinced of his 
undemable guilt Moreover, it seems to me that they would 
have been greatly disappomted if his guilt had not been so 
fully established, for then the effect of the final scene of 
the cnmmal’s acquittal would not have been so sensa- 
tional That he would be acquitted was, strange to say, 
something all the ladies were absolutely convmced of 
almost until the very last moment “He is guilty, but he 
will be acquitted on humane grotmds, m accordance with 
the new ideas, the new sentiments now m vogue”, etc , 
etc That was why they had all gathered there with such 
eagerness Their menfolk, on the contrary, were more m- 
terested in the contest between the public prosecutor and 
the celebrated Fetyukovich And all were asking them- 
selves m surprise what even so talented a lawyer as 
Fetyukovich could possibly make of a case that was 
obviously so hopeless and quite certainly lost -which was 
why his performance was followed, step by step, with the 
keenest attention But to the very end, up to his address 
to the jury, Fetyukovich remained an emgma to all men 
of experience felt that he had some system of his own, that 
he had already formed some idea of how he would con- 
duct the case, that he had already set himself an aim, but 
one that was almost impossible to guess There could, 
however, be no doubt whatever of his confidence and self- 
assurance Besides, everyone at once noted with satisfac- 
tion that, durmg his bnef stay with us, m only about three 
days perhaps, he had gamed a thorough grasp of the case 
and “had it at his fingertips” People enjoyed relating 
afterwards, for instance, how cleverly he had managed to 
“outwit” the witnesses for the prosecution at the right 
moment and fluster them, as much as possible, and, above 
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all, besmirch their good names and, consequently, their 
evidence, too It was generally believed, however, that he 
did It rather as a stratagem, as it were, to display his foren- 
sic adroitness, and show that nothing had been neg- 
lected m the whole range of accepted legal methods it 
was the general conviction that no tangible or conclusive 
advantage could result from these attempts to “besmirch” 
witnesses Indeed, it was quite likely that he himself real- 
ised that better than anyone else, but was keepmg some 
idea of his own up his sleeve, some concealed weapon of 
defence, which he could suddenly brandish when the right 
time came Meanwhile, conscious of his strength, he 
seemed just to be playing and amusmg himself Thus, dur- 
mg the cross-exammation of Gngori, Karamazov’s former 
manservant, who had given some highly important evi- 
dence about “the open door mto the garden”, the defence 
counsel, when his turn came to cross-examine the witness, 
simply pounced on the man It should be noted that when 
Gngori VassUievich appeared m the courtroom, he 
behaved with composure and almost impressively, without 
bemg m the least overawed by the majesty of the law or 
the concourse listemng to him He gave his evidence 
with as much assurance as though he were talkmg to his 
wife Marfa Ignatievna, only, of course, more respectfully 
He was not to be shaken At first, the pubhc prosecutor 
questioned hun m detail about the Karamazov family life, 
a complete picture thus emergmg One could see and hear 
that the witness was guileless and unbiassed Despite his 
profound deference for the memory of his late master, he 
declared, for instance, that the latter had been unfair to 
Mitya and had not “brought up his children properly But 
for me, he added, speakmg of Mitya’s early childhood, 
he would have been infested with hce when he was a lit- 
tle boy It wasn’t nght, either, of the father to wrong his 
son over his mother’s family estate ” Asked by the public 
prosecutor to state his reasons for asserting that Fyodor 
Pavlovich had wronged his son m money matters, Gri- 
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gon, to everyone’s surpnse, could proffer no convincing 
evidence, but insisted that Fyodor Pavlovich’s settlement 
ivith his son was “unjust” and that he ought to have 
“paid him several thousand roubles more” I must 
observe, mcidentally, that the pubhc prosecutor msistently 
put the question whether Fyodor Pavlovich had really 
held back money from Mitya, to the pertment witnesses, 
mcludmg Alyosha and Ivan, but could obtain no satisf^- 
tory mformation from any of them, they all bore out the 
fact, but could advance no firm evidence When Gngon 
described the scene at the dinner-table when Dmitri had 
burst mto the room and fallen on his father, threatemng 
to come back and kiU him, this made a very sombre im- 
pression in court, particularly as the old servant was spar- 
mg of words m his dispassionate account which was m 
a style all his own and most telhng He went on to say he 
bore Mitya no grudge and had long forgiven hm for 
striking him m the face and knockmg him do"^ Of the 
late Smerdyakov he observed, crossmg himself, that the 
lad was not without abihty, but retarded and depressed by 
illness, and, worse still, was godless, something he ha 
learnt from Fyodor Pavlovich and his second son But he 
asserted almost with warmth that he had no doubt what- 
ever to Smerdyakov’s honesty and, to prove it, told the 
court how a long time ago Smerdyakov, on findmg some 
money his master had mislaid, had returned it to his uia^ 
ter, who had given him “a gold ten-rouble piece an 
trusted him imphcitly from that time on He mamtame 
emphatically that the door into the garden had been o^n 
However, he was asked so many questions that I ^ ^ 

quite impossible to recall them ^ When the e enrc 
counsel finally began his cross-examination, he n^t o a 
wanted to know about the envelope m Karama 

zov’s three thousand for “a certam person had suppos 
edly” been concealed “Did you see it yourself, you ^ ' 
for so many years, were your master s confidan 
gon replied that he had not seen the money an a 
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even heard of it from anyone “up to the very moment 
when everyone began talkmg about it” Fetyukovich put 
the same question about the envelope to every witness he 
could, and just as msistently as the pubhc prosecutor 
asked the question about the division of the estate He 
received one and the same answer, to the effect that none 
of them had seen the envelope, though many had heard of 
It The defence counsel’s msistence on this point was 
generally noted 

“Now, sir,” Fetyukovich asked quite unexpectedly, 
“may I, if you don’t mmd, ask you what that balsam or 
rather that tincture consisted of, which, as appears from 
the prelimmary mquiry, you rubbed mto your pamful 
back that mght before gomg to bed, m the hope it would 
brmg you rehef” 

Gngon looked stohdly at the questioner and, after 
a short silence, muttered 
“There was sage m it, sir ” 

“Only sage‘s Can you remember anythmg else*^” 
“There was milfoil m it, too ” 

“And pepper, perhaps*^” Fetyukovich quened 
“Yes, sir, and pepper as well ” 

“And so on And what did you steep it m*? Vodka, 
I suppose*?” 

“No, su Spints of alcohol ” 

There was a npple of laughter m court 
“Well, well, so it was even m alcohol And then after 
rubbing it mto your back, you drank what remamed m 
the bottle, to the accompaniment of a certam pious prayer 
known only to your wife, didn’t you*?” 

“Yes, sir ” 

About how much did you drink*? Roughly speakmg*? 

I wmeglass or two*?” 

“About a tumblerful ” 

A tumblerful* Are you sure it wasn’t a tumbler and 
a half*?” 

Gngon made no reply Something seemed to have 
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dawned on hnn 

“A tumbler and a half of neat spints-not so bad, don’t 
you think*? You might have seen ‘in heaven an open 
door’ let alone the door into the garden, mightn’t 
you*?’ 

Gngon said nothmg There was some laughter m court 
and the presidmg judge stirred m his seat 

“Are you quite sure,” Fetjnikovich persisted, “you 
were not asleep when you saw the open garden 
door?” 

“I was standing on my feet, sir ” 

“That doesn’t prove that you were not asleep (more 
laughter in court) Could you, for mstance, have answ'ered 
at the moment, had you been asked, say, what year it 
was?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know, sir ” 

“And can you say what year it is now-a/ino Domini'^” 

Looking bewildered, Gngon stared steadily at his tor- 
mentor It was certamly strange that he did not seem to 
know what year it was 

“But perhaps you can tell us how many fingers there 
are on your hands'?” 

“I’m a servant, sir,” Gngon said suddenly in a loud 
and distmct voice “If my betters think fit to make mock 
of me, that’s somethmg I must put up with ” 

Fetyukovich seemed a httle taken aback, but at this 
point the presidmg judge mtervened, admomshmg the 
defence counsel to make his questions more relevant 
Fetyukovich gave a dignified bow m reply, and declared 
that he had no more questions to ask However, both the 
pubhc and the jury might very well have been left with 
some doubt m their minds regardmg the testimony of one 
able to see “in heaven an open door” under the influence 
of some medicme, and moreover ignorant of the year he 
was hvmg m Thus, the defence counsel was able to 
achieve his aim But another incident occurred before Gn- 
gon left the witness stand Turning to the accused, the 
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presiding judge asked him if he had anything to say about 
the evidence of the witness 
“With the exception of the door,” Mitya cned in a loud 
voice, “all he said is true I thank him for combing the 
hce out of my hair and I thank him for forgiving my 
blows The old man has been honest all his life and as 
faithful to my father as seven hundred poodles ” 
“Pnsoner at the bar, be more careful in your choice of 
words,” the presidmg judge said severely 
“I’m no poodle,” Gngon muttered 
“Well, I’m a poodle, then, I am’” cned Mitya “If I’ve 
said anythmg offensive, I accept the blame and I beg his 
pardon I was brutal and cruel to him’ I was cruel to 
Aesop, too ” 

“What Aesop*?” the presiding judge agam took Mitya 
up severely 

“I mean, that Pierrot~my father, Fyodor Pavlovich” 
The presidmg judge repeated his caution to Mitya m 
severe and impressive tones, tellmg hun to be carefol m 
his choice of words 

“You are harming yourself m the opmion of your 
judges ” 

The defence coimsel used much the same adroit tactics 
m his cross-exammation of the witness Rakitm I shall 
observe that Rakitm was one of the most important wit- 
nesses and one the public prosecutor attached great sig- 
nificance to Rakitm seemed to know everythmg— his knowl- 
edge was amazing he had been everywhere, seen 
everythmg, spoken to everyone, and knew every detail m 
the biographies of Fyodor Pavlovich and all the Karama- 
zovs It was true, though, that it was only from Mitya 
himself that he had heard of the envelope with the three 
thousand On the other hand, he gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of Mitya’s exploits m the Metropohs Inn, and all his 
compromismg words and actions and told ^e story of 
Captam Snegjryov’s “tow-beard” As to the special matter 
of Mitya s mhentance and whether or not Fyodor Pavlo- 
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vich owed Mitya anything m settlement of that account, 
even Rakitin could say nothmg defimte, confining himself 
to generahties of a contemptuous nature “Who could say 
which of them was to blame, or fmd out which of them 
was m debt to the other, considermg the bunghng way m 
which the Karamazovs attended to their affairs, which no 
one could make out and settle ” He depicted the whole 
tragedy of the case as the result of outmoded morals bom 
of the serf-owmng system and to the untidy condition of 
Russia, a country suffering from a lack of the appropnate 
institutions In fact, he was allowed to air his views The 
tnal gave Mr Rakitin his first opportunity to display 
himself and attract pubhc attention The pubhc prosecutor 
was aware that Rakitm was preparing an article on the 
case for a penodical, and, m his speech (as we shall see 
below), quoted several ideas from the article, which, of 
course, meant that he, the prosecutor, was acquamted 
With it The picture drawn by the witness was a sombre 
and smister one and greatly enhanced the “case for the 
prosecution” On the whole, however, Rakitin’s account 
appealed to the public m its mdependent thinkmg and its 
fli^t of lofty sentiment There were two or three out- 
breaks of applause at passages of his evidence, m which 
he made mention of the serf-owmng system and the un- 
tidy condition of Russia However, Rakitm’s youthful 
outspokenness resulted m a slip, which the defence coun- 
sel at once made skilful use of In reply to certain ques- 
tions about Grushenka, and earned away by his success, 
of which he was, of course, aware, and the lofty heights to 
which he had soared, he allowed himself to speak some- 
what contemptuously of Agrafena Alexandrovna as the 
merchant Samsonov’s kept woman” He would have given 
a lot afterwards to be able to retract his words, for 
Fetyukovich at once seized on them And it was a 
because it never occurred to Rakitin that Fetyukovic 
could have gamed such a close knowledge of the case m 
so short a time 
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“May I,” the counsel for the defence began with a most 
affable and even respectful smile, when his turn came to 
question the witness, “may I ask if you are the same Mr 
Rakitm whose pamphlet, issued by the diocesan authon- 
ties under the title of The Life of the Late ''Starets’ Father 
Zossima, so full of profound and rehgious reflections and 
contammg such an excellent and devout dedication to the 
bishop, I recently read with so much pleasure*?” 

“I didn’t wnte it for pubhcation-” Rakitm murmured, 
as though suddenly taken aback and almost ashamed “It 
was brought out later.” 

“Oh, that’s excellent* A think er hke you can and, I sup- 
pose, should take the broadest possible view of any social 
problem Thanks to the bishop’s patronage, your highly 
mstructive pamphlet has had a wide circulation and ren- 
dered some service -But what I’m mamly mterested m is 
this you have just declared that you have been very 
closely acquamted wth Miss Svetlov (N B Gnish- 
enka’s surname was Svetlov, as I learnt for the first time 
on that day, m the course of the tnal), haven’t you*?” 

“I can’t 1^ held responsible for all my acquamtances-I 
am a young man -how can one answer for all the people 
one meets,” rephed Rakitm, his face flushmg 

“I understand, I fully understand!” cned Fetyukovich, 
as though he, too, was embarrassed and hastened to apol- 
ogise “You, like anyone else, imght be mterested, too, m 
an acquamtance with a beautiful young woman, who so 
wiUmgly received the pick of the youth of this town, but- 
all I want you to tell me is this we know that two 
months ago Miss Svetlov was very eager to be introduced 
to Alexei Fyodorovich, the youngest Karamazov, and 
promised you twenty-five roubles just for bnngmg him 
over to her home in his monastic vestment, for that alone 
That, we know, actually took place on the evemng of the 
day which ended in the tragic disaster leadmg up to the 
present proceedings You brought Alexei Karamazov to 
Miss Svetlov, but did you get the promised reward of 
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twenty-five roubles? That’s what I would like to learn 
from you ” 

“It was merely a joke -I don’t see why you should be 
so mterested m it I took it m jest and -and I mtended to 
return it later-” 

“So you did take the money, didn’t you*? And you 
haven’t returned it as yet -or have you*^” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence-” Rakitin muttered “I 
can’t reply to such questions -I shall return it, of course ” 
The presidmg judge mtervened but counsel stated that 
he had no more questions to ask Mr Rakitm, who left 
the witness-stand somewhat discredited The impression 
produced by the lofty sentiments m his speech was rather 
marred, and, as he watched him leave, Fetyukovich 
seemed to be mtrmatmg to the public “That’s the kind of 
people your high-minded accusers are like'” Neither did 
this, as I remember, pass off without mcident on the part 
of Mitya mfunated by the way m which Rakitm had 
referred to Grushenka, he suddenly shouted “You Ber- 
nard'” and when, after Rakitm’s cross-exammation the 
presidmg judge asked the accused if he had anythmg to 
say, Mitya shouted m a ringing voice 
“He’s been cadgmg money from me smce I was 
arrested' He’s contemptible Bernard and a careenst He 
doesn’t beheve m God, and he cheated the bishop'” 
Mitya was, of course, again called to order for the vio- 
lence of his epithets, but that was the end of Mr Rakitm 
Nor was Captam Snegiryov’s evidence any more telling, 
but for a quite different reason He appeared in tattered 
and dirty clothes, muddy boots and, despite all precau- 
tions and the prelunmary medical “exammation”, he sud- 
denly proved much the worse for drink He refused to 
reply to the question of how Mitya had mistreated him 
“It doesn’t matter, sir Ilyusha told me not to God will 
repay ” 

“’\^o told you not to*^ Who are you talkmg about 
“Ibnisha, my little son ‘Daddy, Daddy, how he humil- 
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lated you’’ He said that at the rock Now he is dying-” 

Snegiryov suddenly burst into tears and fell at the feet 
of the presiding judge He was quickly led away amidst 
general laughter The impression staged by the public pros- 
ecutor did not come off 

The counsel for the defence, on the other hand, went on 
exploiting every opportunity, evokmg ever greater amaze- 
ment by his mtunate knowledge of the case, down to the 
minutest details Thus, the evidence of the Mokroye inn- 
keeper at first produced a strong impression and was, 
of course, highly unfavourable to Mitya He had, m fact, 
counted up almost on his fingertips that Mitya could not 
possibly have spent less than three thousand or “at least 
very httle less during his first visit to Mokroye, a month 
before the murder The money he had squandered on the 
Gypsy girls alone' As for our lousy peasants, he didn’t 
flmg them just half a rouble m the street but gave them at 
least twenty-five-rouble notes each, no less And how 
much was simply filched from him, sir ' For no thief left 
a receipt, so how was one to catch him, the thief, sir, 
when the money was being thrown about regardless’ For 
our peasants, sir, are just robbers, they don’t care for the 
salvation of their souls And the money he wasted on our 
village girls’ Aye, they’ve grown rich smce then Yes, sir’ 
Before that, they were as poor as poor can be’” In short, 
he recalled every item of expenditure and added it all up 
as though on an abacus Thus, the supposition that Mitya 
had spent only fifteen hundred and put the rest away m 
his “amulet” could not hold water “I saw it myself, sir, 

I saw three thousand m his hands with my own eyes, sir 
Me not know how to count money, sir*^” the innkeeper 
kept exclairmng, doing his utmost to please the “authon- 
ties” But when the defence counsel began his cross- 
examination, he did not even attempt to refute the inn- 
keeper’s evidence Instead he recalled something that 
took place when Mitya had first come to Mokroye 
a month before his arrest the coachman Timofei and 
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another peasant named Akun had picked up a hundred- 
rouble note from the floor m the passageway of the mn, 
which the drunken Mitya had dropped, and had given it 
to the mnkeeper, who had tipped them a rouble each 
“Well,” the counsel for the defence asked, “did you 
return the hundred roubles to Mr Karamazov that 
mght?” Despite all his shilly-shallymg, the innkeeper, 
after the two peasants had testified to havmg picked up 
the money, admitted to receiving it, but added that he had 
returned it to Mitya that very night “in all honesty, but 
I expect, sir, that, bemg m liquor at the time, he wouldn’t 
remember it” But as he had flatly denied receiving the 
money until the two peasants had disproved his assertion, 
his evidence about havmg returned the money to the tipsy 
Mitya naturally became highly suspect Thus, a most dan- 
gerous witness for the prosecution left the witness-box un- 
der a cloud of suspicion and with a greatly tarnished 
reputation It was the same with the Poles, who appeared 
with a proud and mdependent mien They both bore wit- 
ness loudly that, m the first place, both had been “ser- 
vants of the Crown” and that Mitya had offered them 
three thousand to sell their honour, and that they had 
seen a large sum of money m his possession Musialowicz 
interlarded his speech with many Polish words and, seeing 
that this raised him in the estimation of the presiding 
judge and the public prosecutor, grew ternbly puffed up 
so that he switched over completely to Polish But 
Fetyukovich caught them too in his snares however much 
the Mokroye mnkeeper tried to twist and turn, he had 
finally to admit that Wroblewski had substituted his pack 
of cards for his own and that, when dealmg, Musialowicz 
had cheated That was confirmed by Kalganov’s evidence 
and the two Poles left the court somewhat in disgrace, 
and even to laughter from the public 
It was exactly the same with almost all the other more 
dangerous witnesses Fet3aikovich succeeded in morally 
besmirching every one of them and dismissing them with 
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their noses somewhat out of joint Laymen and the junsts 
were only lost m admiration of Fetyukovich, but merely 
wondered what important and ultimate purpose it could all 
serve, for, I repeat, the public felt that prosecution’s case 
was watertight, as was becoming more and tragically 
obvious But the “wizard’s” air of confidence showed he 
felt undisturbed, and the pubhc were all m a state of 
expectancy surely he was not the kmd of man to come 
down from St Petersburg m vam, or to return there 
empty-handed 


III 

THE OPINION OF THE MEDICAL EXPERTS 

THE POUND OF NUTS 

The medical evidence, too, was of httle help to the 
accused In fact, Fetyukovich himself did not seem to be 
countmg heavily on it as, mdeed, it later transpired The 
medical Ime of defence had emerged primarily on the im- 
tiative of Katenna Ivanovna, who had called in a cele- 
brated speciahst from Moscow The defence, of course, 
could lose nothmg by it and, with luck, even stood to gam 
thereby However, the outcome was somewhat comical, 
owmg to a difference of opmion among the doctors The 
medical experts were the celebrated Moscow doctor, then 
our local doctor, Herzenstube, and, finally, the young 
doctor Varvinsky The latter two also appeared as wit- 
nesses for the prosecution The first to testify as an expert 
was Dr Herzenstube, an old man of seventy, grey-haued 
and baldmg, of medium height and sturdy build, who was 
held m high esteem and respect m our town He was 
a conscientious medical practitioner, an excellent and 
pious man, and member of the Hermhuter* community or 
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the Moravian Brethren,* I don’t quite remember which 
He had been resident m our town for a great many years 
and his comportment was most dignified A kind-hearted 
and humane man, he treated his poor patients and peas- 
ants free of charge, visitmg hovels and huts and leavmg 
behmd money for medicme, but, for all his goodness, he 
was as stubborn as a mule Once an idea had entered his 
head, it could not be dislodged Incidentally, it became 
common knowledge m our town that, during the two or 
three days of his stay with us, the Moscow celebnty 
passed some exceedm^y imflattenng remarks about Dr 
Herzenstube’s medical skill For although the Moscow 
doctor charged a fee of no less than twenty-five roubles 
for a visit, several people m our town were ovei^oyed at 
his arrival, did not grudge the expense, and rushed to con- 
sult him All these patients, of course, had been previously 
treated by Dr Herzenstube, and the famous doctor cnti- 
cised his treatment with extreme harshness In the end, m- 
deed the first thmg he asked on calhng on a patient was 
“Well, who has been messmg about with you*? Herzen- 
stube Ha, ha'” Dr Herzenstube, of course, got to learn 
of all this And now all the three doctors appeared in turn 
to testify Dr Herzenstube declared forthnght that “the 
abnormality of the mental faculties of the accused is self- 
evident” Then, after producing the grounds for his state- 
ment, which I shall omit here, he added that the abnor- 
mality could be mainly diagnosed, not only from the 
prisoner’s numerous previous actions but even from his 
behaviour just now, at that moment, in court Asked to 
explain how he could diagnose it at that very moment, the 
old doctor, with his blunt way of puttmg thmgs, pointed 
out that, on entermg the courtroom, the accused had “an 
extraordmary and, considermg the circumstances, very 


* The Hermhuter movement -a religious social trend that arose in 
the 1 8th century m the settlement of Hermhut in Saxonv, and spread to 
Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries -Tr 
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Strange air”, that he had “marched m like a soldier with 
his eyes fixed straight ahead of himself, when he should 
really have been looking leftwards, where the ladies were 
sittmg, for he was a great adrmrer of the fair sex and 
should have been giving much thought to what the ladies 
would be saying about him now,” the old man concluded 
m his pecuhar style It should be added that, though he 
was very talkative m Russian, every sentence of his some- 
how had a German smack to it, which, however, never 
embarrassed him, for he had a life-long foible for thinkmg 
that his Russian was perfect, and that it was “even better 
than with the Russians”, he was given to usmg Russian 
proverbs, mamtaimng all the time that they were the 
finest and most forceful of all proverbs m the world 
I shall note, besides, that in conversation his absent-mmd- 
edness perhaps often led hun to forget the most ordmary 
words, which he knew perfectly well but had, for some 
reason, escaped his memory Incidentally, it was the same 
when he spoke German, every time that happened, he 
waved a hand m front of his face as though trying to 
clutch at the lost word, and he could not be induced to 
continue until he had found it His remark that the 
accused, on entermg the courtroom, should have looked 
at the ladies aroused a whisper of amusement m the pub- 
hc Our ladies were all very fond of the old man It was 
known, too, that, a confirmed bachelor, he was rehgious 
and chaste, regardmg women as superior and ideal crea- 
tures That was why his unexpected remark struck every- 
one as being very strange 

When his turn came to be questioned, the Moscow doc- 
tor confirmed with brusque insistence that he considered 
the mental condition of the accused abnormal, even “in 
the highest degree” He spoke at length and sapiently of 
“temporary unsoundness of mmd” and “mama” and drew 
the conclusion that, according to all the facts available, 
the accused had certamly been in a morbid state of tem- 
porary aberration several days before his arrest, and that if 
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he had cx)mmitted the crime, he had done so almost m- 
voluntanly, though he might have been aware of it, being 
utterly powerless to curb or overcome the morbid compul- 
sion that had overcome him But, apart from the tempo- 
rary aberration, the doctor also established mania which, 
m his opmion, would quite certainly lead to complete m- 
samty m future (N B I am reportmg his evidence m my 
own words, for the doctor set forth his views m very 
learned and highly professional language ) “All his 
actions,” he went on, “ran counter to common sense and 
logic Quite apart from what I have not seen for myself, 
that IS to say, the crime and the disaster itself, the accused 
had an mexphcable fixed stare m his eyes duiing my talk 
with him the day before yesterday, and was given to out- 
bursts of laughter that were quite out of place He dis- 
played unaccountable and continual irritability and used 
such strange words as ‘Bernard, ethics,’ and the like, 
which were quite irrelevant too ” But the doctor attached 
special significance, as mdicative of mania, to the accused 
bemg unable to speak about the three thousand roubles 
he considered him self to have been cheated of without 
a kmd of extreme irritation, though he can speak quite 
freely about all his other setbacks and grievances Fmally, 
according to inquiries he had made, the accused had, just 
as before, flown almost mto a frenzy every time the three 
thousand roubles was mentioned, and yet he was reported 
to be unselfish and far from graspmg m money matters 
“As for the view expressed by my learned colleague,” the 
Moscow doctor added iromcally m conclusion, “that, on 
entermg the court, the accused should have looked at the 
ladies and not straight ahead of himself, all I can say is 
that, apart from the playfulness of such a conclusion, it is, 
moreover, fundamentally erroneous, for though I quite 
agree that, on entering a courtroom where his fate is 
being decided, the accused should not have looked so fix- 
edly ahead of himself, which could, m fact, be considered 
a symptom of an abnormal mental condition at the 
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moment, I affirm at the same tune that he should not 
have looked leftward at the ladies, but, on the contrary, 
towards the right to locate his counsel, on whose aid he 
must pm all his hopes and on whose defence his whole 
future depends ” The doctor expressed his opimon vigor- 
ously and emphatically But the coimc aspect of the differ- 
ence of opmion between the two learned experts was 
greatly enhanced by the qmte unexpected conclusion sub- 
mitted by Dr Varvmsky, who was the last to be ques- 
tioned In his view, the accused was of quite sound mmd, 
just as he had been previously, and though he must no 
doubt have been in a nervous and highly excited condition 
pnor to his arrest, that could have been due to many 
most obvious reasons jealousy, anger, contmual heavy 
dnnking, and the like But that nervous condition had 
nothing whatever to do with “temporary unsoundness of 
mmd”, as had just been asserted As to the question 
whether the accused ought to have looked to the left or 
the nght on entermg the courtroom, he, m the doctor’s 
“humble opmion”, should, on entermg the courtroom, 
have most certainly looked straight ahead of himself as, m 
fact, he had done, for it was there that the president and 
the members of the court were seated, on whom his whole 
fate now depended, “so that by lookmg straight before 
him”, the yoimg doctor concluded his “humble” evidence 
with some warmth, “he proved the perfectly normal state 
of his mmd at the moment” 

“Bravo, doc’” cned Mitya from his seat “You’re quite 
nght’” 

Mitya was, of course, cut short, but the young doctor’s 
opmion had a most decisive influence on the bench as 
well as the public, for, as it afterwards transpired, there was 
general agreement with him However, Dr Herzenstube, 
when questioned again, but this time as a wimess, quite 
unexpectedly came out m Mitya’s favour As an old inha- 
bitant of our town, with a long knowledge of the Kara- 
mazov farmly, he gave some evidence of great mterest to 
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the “prosecution”, but suddenly, as though recalling 
something, he added 

“And yet the poor young man might have got a far bet- 
ter lot m life, for he had a good heart both m childhood 
and afterwards, and I know it But as the Russian proverb 
says' “One head is good, but if another clever man calls. 
It will be better still, for there will be two heads and not 
just one-” 

“Two heads are better than one,” the public prosecutor 
prompted him impatiently, for he had long been aware of 
the old man’s way of talkmg m a slow and ponderous 
way, m disregard of the impression he was creatmg, or of 
keepmg others waitmg till he had finished, but, on the 
contrary, with a high opmion of his own turgidly heavy 
and always bhthely complacent German wit The old man 
was given to witticisms 

“Oh, yes, that’s what I said,” he went on stubbornly 
“One head is good, but two are far better But no one 
with a good head on his shoulders came to him, so his 
own head went -how is it said his head went off? I’m 
afraid I’ve forgotten the word for it,” he went on, wavmg 
a hand before his eyes “Oh, yes, spazieren ” 

“Went off for a walk ” 

“Yes, yes, went off for a walk, that’s what I said So his 
head went for a walk and came to so deep a place that it 
got lost And yet he was such a grateful and sensitive 
youth Oh, I remember him very well as a httle chap neg- 
lected by his father m the back-yard, where he used to run 
about m the mud without boots, his httle breeches sus- 
pended by a smgle button-” 

A note of feehng and tenderness suddenly came into the 
honest old man’s voice Fetyukovich gave a start as 
though anticipatmg somethmg, and was now all ears 

“Oh, yes, I was a young man myself then -I -well, I was 
forty-five at the time, and I had only just amved here 
And I felt sorry for the little boy and asked myself why 
I shouldn’t buy him a pound of-yes, a pound of- What 
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do you call iXP I’ve forgotten the name -a pound of some- 
thmg children are very fond of- now-” the doctor began 
wavmg his hands agam. “It grows on a tree and it’s gath- 
ered and given as a present to everyone-” 

“Apples?” 

“Oh, no, no! A pound, a pound! You buy apples by 
the dozen, not by the pound -No, there are lots of them, 
and they’re all very small, you put them m the mouth and 
c-c-rack'” 

“Nuts'?” 

“Oh, yes, nuts, that’s what I said,” the doctor con- 
firmed in the calmest way, as though he had never been 
seekmg the word “And I bought him a pound of nuts, 
for no one had ever bought the little boy a pound of nuts 
before, and I raised a finger and said to him* ‘Little boy' 
Gott der Vatef, he laughed and repeated after me '‘Gott 
der Vater, Gott der Sohn ’ He laughed agam and prattled 
*Gott der Sohn, Gott der heilige Geist ’ Then he laughed 
agam and said as best as he could, '^Gott der heilige Geist ’ 
So I went off. Two days later, I passed that way agam, 
and he shouted to me him self* ‘Uncle, Gott der Voter, 
Gott der Sohn,' and he had only forgotten Gott der heilige 
Geist, so I remmded him, and I agam felt very sorry for 
him. But he was taken away somewhere, and I did not see 
him again And then, twenty-three years later, I was sit- 
ting m my office one mormng, my hair already white and 
suddenly a young man, lookmg the picture of health, 
whom I would never have recognised, walked m He 
raised a finger and said laughmgly, ‘Gott der Voter, Gott 
der Sohn und Gott der heilige Geist < I’ve just amved and 
have come to thank you for the pound of nuts, for no one 
had ever bought me a pound of nuts, and you were the 
only one to do it ’ And then I remembered the happy 
days of my youth and the poor boy barefoot in the yard, 
and my heart was moved and I said ‘You are a grateful 
young man, for you have remembered all your life the 
pound of nuts I gave you m your childhood ’ And 
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I embraced him and blessed him And I wept He 
laughed, but he also wept -for a Russian often laughs 
when he should be weepmg But he wept, I saw it And 
now, alas-’” 

“I’m weepmg now, too, German' I’m weepmg now, 
too, you samtly man'” Mitya suddenly shouted from his 
seat 

Be that as it may, but the story produced a certain 
favourable impression on the public in the courtroom But 
the chief effect m Mitva’s favour was created by Katerma 
Ivanovna’s evidence, which I will descnbe presently And, 
as a matter of fact, when the witnesses a decharge, that is 
to say, the witnesses called by the defence, began to tes- 
tify, fortune seemed suddenly to smile on Mitya m good 
earnest, and what was so remarkable, to the surpnse even 
of the counsel for the defence But before Katenna 
Ivanovna was called, Alyosha was questioned, and he sud- 
denly recalled a fact which seemed to furnish positive evi- 
dence agamst one of the most important pomts made by 
the prosecution 


IV 

FORTUNE SMILES ON MITYA 

It came as a great surpnse even to Alyosha himself he 
was not required to take the oath and, as I remember 
from the very beginning of his examination, both sides 
treated him with gentle sympathy His good name had 
clearly preceded him He gave his evidence modestly and 
with restramt, but his warm sympathy for his unhappy 
brother was manifest m his words In reply to a question, 
he characterised his brother as a man of perhaps violent 
temper and earned away by his passions, but also as an 
honourable, proud, and magnanimous man, prepared to 
make any sacrifice demanded of him He admitted, how- 
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ever, that, because of his passion for Gnishenka and his 
nvalry with his father, his brother had been m an intoler- 
able position of late But he indignantly rejected the sug- 
gestion that his brother was capable of murder for the 
sake of robbery, though he could but admit that the three 
thousand roubles had grown mto a kmd of obsession with 
Mitya, who regarded it as part of the mhentance he had 
been cheated out of by his father, and that, though he was 
quite mdifferent to money, he could not even speak of the 
three thousand without flymg mto a fury As for the 
nvalry between the two “ladies”, as the pubhc prosecutor 
had put It, that is to say, between Grushenka and Kate- 
rma, he answered evasively and was even reluctant to 
answer one or two questions altogether 

“Did your brother at least tell you that he mtended to 
murder his father‘d” the pubhc prosecutor asked, addmg 
“You need not answer the question if you don’t wish to ” 
“He never spoke of it directly ” 

“Oh'^ Did he do so mdirectly?” 

“He spoke to me once of his personal hatred of Father 
and that he was afraid that -at an extreme moment -at 
a moment of loathmg, he -he might perhaps murder 
him ” 

“And did you believe him when he said so?” 

“I’m afraid to say that I did But I was always con- 
vmced that some higher feehng would always save him at 
the cntical moment, just as it actually did, because it was 
not he who kdled my father,” Alyosha concluded firmly m 
a loud voice that could be heard all over the courtroom 
The public prosecutor reared his head hke a war-horse at 
the sound of the trumpet 

“Let me assure you that I fully beheve m the absolute 
smcerity of your conviction, without attemptmg to explain 
it by, or identify it with, your affection for your unhappy 
brother Your smgular view of the whole tragic episode in 
your family is known to us already from the preliminary 
mvestigation I wdl not conceal from you that it is highly 
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personal and contradicts all the rest of evidence obtained 
by the prosecution And that is why I must insist on ask- 
mg you what facts have led you to this firm conviction of 
your brother’s innocence and of the guilt of some other 
person you mdicated directly at the preliminary mvestiga- 
tion*?” 

“I merely answered the questions put to me at the prelim- 
inary investigation,” Alyosha said quietly and calmly “I 
did not myself make any accusation against Smerdyakov ” 

“But you did name him, didn’t you*^” 

“I did so because of what my brother Drmtri had told 
me Even before my mterrogation, I was told what took 
place dunng his arrest and that he had pointed to Smer- 
dyakov as the murderer I beheve absolutely that my 
brother is innocent And if he did not commit the murder, 
then-” 

“Then Smerdyakov did*? But why Smerdyakov”? And 
why are you so conclusively sure of your brother’s 
innocence*?” 

“I couldn’t but believe my brother I know he wouldn’t 
he to me His face told me he wasn’t lying to me ” 

“Only his face? Is that all the proof you have*?” 

“I have no other proof” 

“And you have no proof whatever of Smerdyakov’s 
guilt except your brother’s words and the expression on 
his face*?” 

“No, I have no other proof” 

The public prosecutor discontmued the examination at 
this pomt The impression Alyosha’s replies made on the 
public was most disappomtmg Even pnor to the trial, 
people had been talkmg about Smerdyakov, someone had 
heard somethmg, someone else had been indicating some- 
thing, It was said that Alyosha had gathered some 
extraordmary proof of his brother’s innocence and of the 
servant’s guilt, and yet now nothing had been forthcom- 
ing -no proofs except certam moral convictions, which 
were so natural m a brother of the accused 
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But it was now Fetyukovich’s turn to cross-examme To 
his questions exactly when the accused had told him, 
Alyosha, that he hated his father and that he had felt like 
killin g him , and whether he heard it from him, for in- 
stance, at his last meetmg before the murder, Alyosha 
seemed suddenly to start as he rephed as though he had 
only just recalled and reahsed somethmg 

“I’ve jUst called to mind a circumstance, I had qmte 
forgotten, whose full significance I did not grasp at the 
time but now-” 

And, evidently struck by an idea just at that very 
moment, Alyosha recalled with animation how, at his last 
meetmg with Mitya, that evenmg under the tree, on the 
road towards the monastery, Mitya, smiting his breast - 
“the upper part of the breast” -had repeated several times 
that he had a means of restonng his honour, and that it 
lay there, there, on his breast -“I thought at the tune that, 
by stnkmg his breast, he was referring to his heart,” Alyosha 
went on, “and that he meant he could find strength m his 
heart to escape from some terrible disgrace which threat- 
ened him and which he did not dare even confess to me 
I must admit that I did think then he was referrmg to 
Father and that he was shuddermg, as though it were 
a disgrace, at the thought of going to see Father and 
doing some violence to him And yet he seemed to be m- 
dicating something on his breast, so that, as I remember, 
the thought occurred to me that the heart actually lay, not 
m that part of his breast but lower down, and that he had 
struck himself much higher up, just here, below the neck, 
and kept pomting to that spot The thought seemed 
absurd to me at the time, but I expect perhaps he 
must have been mdicatiag the little bag he had sewn the 
fifteen himdred roubles up m!-” 

“Yes* That’s right, Alyosha!” Mitya suddenly cned from 
his place “I did strike it then with my fist ” 

Fetyukovich rushed up to him , entreating him to calm 
down, and at the same moment simply pounced on Alyo- 
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sha The latter, carried away by his recollection, warmly 
voiced his theory that what Mitya had meant by his 
disgrace was most probably the fifteen hundred roubles 
he had on his person, a sum he could have returned to 
Katerma Ivanovna as half of what he owed her, howe- 
ver, he had made up his mind not to return it to her, but 
to use it for some other purpose, to wit, to elope with 
Grushenka, if she agreed - 

“Yes, it was so, it most certainly was so,” Alyosha cried 
with sudden excitement “My brother kept teUmg me that 
half- half of his disgrace (he repeated half several times*) 
could be removed at once, but that, reahsmg how weak 
his character was, he would never do so -that he knew 
beforehand that he would not, that he had not the will 
power to do so!” 

“And you remember quite clearly that he struck him- 
self on just that part of the breast‘d” Fetjmkovich ques- 
tioned him eagerly 

“Yes, I remember it quite clearly, I’m quite sure of it, 
for I thought at the time why is he beatmg his breast 
so high up when the heart is located lower down, but at 
the time the thought seemed absurd to me -I remember 
thmkmg it absurd -that flashed through my mind And 
that’s why I’ve recalled it just now And how could I have 
forgotten it till this moment It was the little bag he 
was pomtmg to when he said that he had the means, but 
that he would not return the fifteen hundred* And when 
he was arrested at Mokroye he cried -I know, I was 
told about it— that he considered it the most disgraceful 
act of his life that, when he had the means of repaymg 
half (yes, half*) his debt to Katenna Ivanovna and no 
longer being a thief m her view, he could not bring him- 
self to return it, but preferred to remain a thief m her 
view rather than part with the money * And what torment 
he felt— what torment over that debt*” Alyosha exclaimed 
m conclusion 

Of course, the pubhc prosecutor, too, intervened He 
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asked Alyosha to descnbe again how it had all happened 
and insisted on repeating several times his question wheth- 
er the accused had really been pointmg at somethmg when 
he beat his breast Perhaps, he had simply been striking 
the breast with his fist‘d 

“It was not with his fist at all!” exclaimed Alyosha 
“He kept pointing with his fingers, and he pointed here, 
very high up -How could I have forgotten it so complete- 
ly till this moment?” 

Addressmg Mitya, the presidmg judge asked him what 
he had to say about Alyosha’s evidence Mitya confirmed 
that it was exactly how it had all happened and that he 
had been pomtmg to the fifteen hundred on his breast just 
a httle below his neck, and that, of course, it was a dis- 
grace -“a disgrace”, he went on, “which I do not deny' 
It was the most disgraceful thmg I had done m all my 
life'” cned Mitya “I could have returned it, but didn’t I 
preferred to remam a thief in her view rather than return 
It And what was the most disgraceful was that I knew 
beforehand that I wouldn’t return it' Alyosha’s nght' 
Thank you, Alyosha'” 

Thus ended Alyosha’s exammation The important and 
remarkable thing about it was that one fact had at least 
emerged, one, true, very minor proof, almost a hmt at 
proof, which nevertheless seemed to mdicate, however 
vaguely, that the httle bag had existed, that there was fif- 
teen hundred roubles m it, and that the accused had not 
been lymg at the prelimmary inquiry when he declared at 
Mokroye that the fifteen hundred “were his” The 
dehghted Alyosha returned to his seat with a flushed face 
He kept repeatmg to himself “How could I have for- 
gotten it? How could I have forgotten it? And how was it 
that I suddenly recalled it only now?” 

The examination of Katerma Ivanovna now began Her 
appearance evoked somethmg extraordmary m the court- 
room The ladies clutched their lorgnettes and opera 
glasses, while the men stirred m their seats, some nsmg to 
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their feet to get a better view It was generally asserted 
later that Mitya turned “as white as a sheet” as soon as 
she entered All in black, she modestly and almost tmiidly 
approached the witness-stand It was impossible to tell 
from her face that she was agitated, but there was a gleam 
of resolution m her dark and sombre gaze It should be 
noted that a great many people asserted afterwards that 
she looked particularly beautiful at the moment She 
began to speak m a low voice, but so clearly that it was 
audible throughout the courtroom She expressed herself 
with the greatest composure, or, at any rate, did her 
utmost to be composed The presidmg judge began his 
questions with great caution and very deferentially, as 
though afraid to touch “certain chords”, and with consid- 
eration for her great misfortune But, from the very out- 
set, Katerma Ivanovna declared firmly, m reply to a ques- 
tion, that she had been engaged to the accused, “tdl he 
left me of his own accord,” she added m a low voice 
Asked about the three thousand she had entrusted to 
Mitya to rermt to her relations, she said firmly “I did not 
give it to him merely to send off, I felt at the time that he 
was m great need of money— just then- I gave him the 
three thousand on the understandmg that, if he liked, he 
could send it off withm a month He needn’t have tor- 
mented himself so much afterwards over that debt- 

I am not repeatmg m detail all the questions put to 
her and her replies, but shall convey the gist of her 
evidence 

“I was positive,” she went on, replymg to a question, 
“that he would send off the money as soon as he got it 
from his father I have always been convinced of his self- 
lessness and his honesty -his scrupulous honesty m-m 
money matters He was absolutely sure that he would get 
the three thousand from his father and told me so several 
times I knew that there was a feud between him and his 
father, and I have always been of the opinion, and I say 
so now, that he had been unfairly treated by his father 
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I don’t remember him threatenmg his father In my pres- 
ence, at any rate, he never said anythmg of the kmd, and 
never uttered any threats If he had come to me at the 
time, I should at once have set his mind at rest about the 
unfortunate three thousand roubles, but -he never came 
to see me agam and -and I myself- 1 was placed m such 
a position that-that I could not ask him to come to see 
me -Why,” she added suddenly, and there was a rmg of 
determmation in her voice, “I had no nght whatever to 
demand repayment of that debt I had once received 
a loan from him myself of more than three thousand and 
I accepted it though I could not foresee at the time that 
I would ever be m a position to repay the debt-” 

There seemed to be a note of defiance m her voice It 
was at that moment that Fetyukovich began to cross-ex- 
amme 

"Tt took place not here but at the begmmng of your 
acquamtance, did it not*?” Fetyukovich suggested cau- 
tiously, at once sensmg that something favourable was at 
hand (I must note parenthetically that though he had 
been summoned from St Petersburg partly by Katerina 
Ivanovna herself, he knew nothmg of the episode of the fi- 
ve thousand Mitya had given her m that other town and of 
her “bowmg down to the ground” to him She had not told 
him of that, had withheld it— a remarkable fact’ It may be 
confidently assumed that, down to the very last moment, 
she did not know herself whether she would tell about that 
episode m court, and was awaitmg some inspiration) 

No, I can never be able to forget those moments! She 
began to speak, holding nothmg back, of the whole of that 
episode hfrtya had told Alyosha* her “bowing down to 
the ground” and her reasons, and about her father, and 
her visit to Mitya, and did not mention by a smgle word 
or hint that Mitya had himself proposed, through her sis- 
ter, that “Katenna Ivanovna should be sent to him for 
the money” She magnanimously held that back and was 
not ashamed to declare m pubhc that it was she, she her- 
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self, who had come runmng to the young officer, of her 
own unpulse, hoping for something or other -to obtam 
the money from him It was somethmg shattermg* 
I turned cold and trembled as I hstened The people m the 
courtroom held their breath to catch every word There 
was something so unparalleled about it, so that even from 
so masterful and disdainfully proud a girl as she it was 
almost impossible to expect such utterly outspoken evi- 
dence, such self-sacnfice, such self-immolation And to 
what end*? For whom*^ To save a man who had deceived 
and msulted her, and to do somethmg, however small, to 
brmg about his acquittal by creatmg a good impression m 
his favour ' And, mdeed, the character of the army officer 
who gave up his last five thousand roubles -all he pos- 
sessed m the world -and who bowed respectfully to an in- 
nocent girl, appeared m a very sympathetic and attractive 
hght, but -my heart contracted painfully’ I felt that it 
might give nse to slander (and it did, it actually did') 
People all over our town were saymg afterwards with 
malicious chuckles that her story was, perhaps, not quite 
exact, namely m her statement that the officer had let the 
young lady go “with allegedly only a respectful bow” It 
was hmted that somethmg “was omitted here” “And 
even if nothmg was omitted, even if it were all true,” even 
the most esteemed of our ladies asserted, “even then it is 
still very doubtful whether it was proper for a young girl 
to behave like that, even to save her father ” And, surely, 
with her mtelligence and her keen msight, Katenna 
Ivanovna must have known very well that people would 
say thmgs hke that She certainly must have anticipated it, 
yet she made up her mind to tell everything' Of course, 
all these sordid doubts as to the truth of her story only 
arose afterwards, at the first moment, all were deeply im- 
pressed As for the members of the court, they listened to 
Katerina Ivanovna m reverent and, as it were, even shame- 
faced silence The public prosecutor did not permit 
himself a smgle question on the matter Fetyukovich 
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bowed very low to her Oh, he was ahnost tnumphant' 
A great deal had been gamed* a man who, on a noble im- 
pulse, gave away his last five thousand roubles, and that 
selfsame man murdermg his own father dunng the mght 
to rob him of three thousand -that was somethmg almost 
mcongruous Fetyukovich could at least ehmmate the 
charge of robbery The “case” suddenly appeared m 
a quite new light 

There was a wave of sympathy for Mitya But he -it 
was said that once or twice dunng Katenna Ivanovna’s 
evidence he jumped up from his seat, but sank back 
agam, his face buned in his hands But when she had 
finished, he suddenly cned m a sobbmg voice 

“Katya, why have you rumed me'” 

And he burst mto loud sobs, which could be heard all 
over the court However, he controlled himself at once 
and shouted again* 

“I am now condemned*” 

Then he seemed to be petrified on his seat, his teeth 
clenched and his arms folded tightly across his chest 
Katerina Ivanovna did not leave the courtroom but sat 
down on a chair reserved for her She was pale and sat 
with downcast eyes Those who were sitting near her de- 
clared that she was trembling aU over as though m a fever 
Next to be examined was Grushenka. 

I am now commg to the disaster whose sudden advent 
was perhaps the real cause of Mitya’s downfall For I am 
quite sure -and everyone else, all the junsts, said the sa- 
me thmg afterwards -that, but for that episode, the ac- 
cused would at least have been met with lemency But of 
that m a moment First a few words about Grushen- 
ka 

She, too, appeared m the courtroom all m black, her 
beautiful black shawl over her shoulders She mounted the 
witness-box with the hght noiseless step and shghtly sway- 
mg gait sometimes to be met m women of full figure Her 
eyes were fixed on the president of the court, never shift- 
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mg either to the left or to the nght To my thinking, she 
looked particularly handsome at the moment, and not at 
all pale, as the ladies later declared They asserted that her 
face looked somehow intent and spiteful, but it was my 
impression that she was merely irritated and pamfuUy 
aware of the contemptuously mquisitive eyes of our scandal- 
loving public Her pride made her mtolerant of contempt, 
for she was one of those people who flare up and hit back 
at the least suggestion of contempt There was also her m- 
nate timidity and a sense of shame that timidity aroused 
m her, so that there was nothing surpnsmg m the uneven 
tone of her testimony, angry at one moment, and con- 
temptuous and excessively rude at another, with a sincere 
note of self-condemnation and self-accusation appearing 
at times She sometimes spoke as though she were hurlmg 
herself mto some abyss ‘T’U speak out whatever the con- 
sequences-” Asked about her acquamtance with Fyodor 
Pavlovich, she remarked curtly “That was all nonsense’ 
Was I to blame if he kept pestenng me*^” A moment later 
she added “It was all my fault-I made mock of the two 
of them -the old man and this one here -and I brought 
them both to this It all happened because of me ” 
A reference was made to Samsonov “That’s nobody’s 
concern,” she snapped with a sort of insolent defiance 
“He was my benefactor He took me when I was m dire 
need and my family had turned me out of home ” The 
presidmg judge, however, reminded her very courteously 
that she had to give direct answers to questions, without 
entermg mto superfluous details Grushenka blushed, and 
her eyes flashed 

She had never seen the envelope with the money, but 
only heard from the “villam” that Fyodor Pavlovich had 
an envelope contaimng three thousand “Only that was all 
nonsense It made me laugh I wouldn’t have gone there 
for anythmg ” 

“Who were you referring to just now as ‘villain’*^” the 
pubhc prosecutor asked 
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“The lackey, Smerdyakov, who murdered his master 
and hanged himself yesterday ” 

She was, of course at once asked what grounds she had 
for such a forthnght accusation, but she, too, seemed to 
have no grounds for it 

“Dmitn Fyodorovich told me so himself You must 
believe him The woman who came between us has rumed 
him Yes, she’s the cause of it all,” added Grushenka, and 
she seemed to be convulsed with hatred, a note of mahce 
rmgmg m her voice 

She was asked who she was hmtmg at 

“The young lady, the Katerma Ivanovna over there 
She asked me to call on her, offered me a cup of choco- 
late and tned to charm me She has httle true shame m 
her -that’s the trouble-” 

At this pomt, the presidmg judge pulled her up sternly, 
and asked her to moderate her language But the jealous 
woman’s heart had flared up, and she had cast all caution 
to the wmds- 

“When the accused was arrested m the village of Mok- 
roye,” the pubhc prosecutor recalled, “you were seen and 
heard to dash out of the adj'acent room and cry out, ‘It’s 
aU my fault’ We’ll go to Sibena together’’ You must 
therefore have been certam at the moment that he had 
murdered his father, mustn’t you*?” 

“I don’t remember what I felt at the time,” rephed 
Grushenka “They were all shoutmg that he had mur- 
dered his father, and I felt that it was my fault and that 
he had murdered him because of me But when he said 
that he was innocent, I beheved him at once, and I beheve 
him now and always shall beheve him He isn’t the kmd 
of man to he ” 

It was now Fetyukovich’s turn to cross-exarmne 
Among other things, I remember, he questioned her about 
Rakitin and about the twenty-five roubles “you gave him 
for bringmg Alexei Karamazov to see you” 

“There’s nothmg surprising about his takmg the 
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money,” Gnishenka smiled with angry contempt “He was 
always coming to cadge money from me He’d get thirty 
roubles a month sometimes and spend it on his small lux- 
unes he had enough for food and dnnk without me ” 
“But what was your reason for bemg so generous to 
Mr Rakitm?” Fetyukovich was quick to ask, despite an 
uneasy movement on the part of the presidmg judge 
“\^^y, he’s my cousm His mother and min e were sis- 
ters But he has always implored me not to speak about it 
here He was so tembly ashamed of me ” 

This new fact came as a complete surpnse to the public 
m court No one m the town or at the monastery, not 
even Mitya, had known of it Rakitm was said to have 
flushed purple with shame Before she entered the court- 
room, Grushenka had somehow learnt that Rakitm had 
testified against Mitya, which was why she was so angry 
The whole of Mr Rakitm’s speech, all its noble senti- 
ments, all his attacks on serfdom and the pohtical disor- 
ganisation of Russia -all its effect on the public were now 
finally wrecked and cast aside Fetyukovich was satisfied 
this was another wmdfall In general, Grushenka was 
questioned quite briefly and, as a matter of fact, she could 
not have told them anythmg particularly new She left 
a highly disagreeable impression on the public Hundreds 
of contemptuous glances were fixed on her when, havmg 
completed her evidence, she sat down m the courtroom at 
some distance from Katerma Ivanovna. Throughout her 
exammation, Mitya was silent, as though turned to stone, 
his eyes downcast 

Ivan Fyodorovich was the next witness 


V 

DISASTER FALLS 

I shall note that he had been summoned pnor to 
Alyosha, but the tipstaff informed the presidmg judge that 


34-919 
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a sudden attack of illness or a kind of fit had prevented 
his commg, but he was ready to give his evidence as soon 
as he felt better But it somehow appeared that no one 
had heard of it, and it only transpired later At first, his 
appearance m court passed almost unnoticed the pnnci- 
pal witnesses, especially the two rival young women, had 
already been exammed, cunosity was sated for the time 
bemg There was, mdeed, a general feelmg of fatigue 
among the public There were still several witnesses to be 
examined, but, m view of what had already come to hght, 
they probably had nothmg of particular importance to 
reveal Time was passmg Ivan Fyodorovich mounted the 
witness-stand m a surpnsmgly slow manner, without look- 
mg at anyone and with his head sunk, as if m moody 
thought He was faultlessly dressed, but lus face produced, 
on me at least, a pamful impression, there was somethmg 
cadaverous about it, so that it resembled the face of 
a dymg man His eyes were lacklustre; he raised them and 
looked slowly about the courtroom Jumpmg up from his 
seat, Alyosha moaned, “Oh^’ I remember that, but few 
people noticed it 

The presidmg judge began by mforming him that, as 
a witness who was not on oath, he could answer questions 
at his discretion, but, of course, whatever evidence he 
gave must be accordmg to his conscience, and so on and 
so forth Ivan Fyodorovich listened and looked at him 
blankly, but his face suddenly began slowly to distend 
mto a smile and as soon as the presidmg judge, who eyed 
him with surprise, concluded, he suddenly burst mto 
laughter 

“Well, and what else*?” he asked loudly 

There was dead silence m the courtroom it was gener- 
ally felt that somethmg extraordinary was about to 
happen The presidmg judge showed signs of uneasiness 

“Are you— perhaps still not feelmg so well‘d” he asked, 
lookmg about for the tipstaff 

“Don’t worry, sir. I’m well enough and I can tell you 
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something cunous,” Ivan Fyodorovich suddenly rephed 
very calmly and respectfully 
“You have some special communication to make*?” the 
presidmg judge went on, still mistrustfully 
Ivan Fyodorovich looked down, waited a few seconds 
and, raismg his head agam, replied m a stammer, as it 
were 

“No, sir -I haven’t, I haven’t anythmg special” 

The mterrogation began He replied rather reluctantly, 
with extreme brevity, even with a kmd of distaste, which 
grew ever more marked, though his rephes were rational 
enough He refused to reply to many questions he pleaded 
Ignorance of He knew nothmg of hjs father’s money dif- 
ferences with Dmitri Fyodorovich “I was not mterested 
in them,” he said He had heard the accused threaten to 
kill his father and had heard from Smerdyakov about the 
money m the envelope 

“It’s the same thmg over and over agam,” he suddenly 
mterrupted with a weary look “There’s nothmg particular 
I can tell the court ” 

“I can see,” the presidmg judge began, “that you are 
unwell and I understand your feelmgs-” 

He turned to the pubhc prosecutor and the counsel for 
defence and asked them to cross-examme the witness, if 
they thought it necessary, at which Ivan Fyodorovich sud- 
denly asked him m an exhausted voice 

“I would like to be excused, your excellency, I feel quite 
ill ” 

Without waitmg for penmssion, he suddenly turned 
round and walked towards the door But after takmg 
some four paces, he halted as though givmg thought to 
something, gave a slow smile, and returned to the 
witness-stand 

“I’m just like that peasant girl, your excellency,” he 
said “You know how it goes Tf I want to I get up, if 
not, I don’t'’ They follow her about with a sarafan or 
stnped, homespun skirt and beg her to get up and put it 
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on SO as to go to church for her to be mamed, but she 
keeps saymg ‘If I want to I get up, if not, I don’t-’ That 
seems to be a national feature of ours-” 

“What do you mean by that?” the presidmg judge 
asked severely 

“This,” Ivan Fyodorovich rephed suddenly, producmg 
a sheaf of bank-notes “Here is the money -the same 
notes that lay m that envelope-” (he motioned to the table 
with the “exhibits”) “and for which my father was mur- 
dered Where shall I put it*? Tipstaff, take it ” 

The tipstaff rose from his seat, took the money and 
handed it to the president of the court 

“In what way could this money be m your possession 
if- if It’s the same*?” the presidmg judge asked m surpnse 
“I got It from Smerdyakov, from the murderer, yester- 
day -I went to see him before he hanged himself It was 
he and not my brother who murdered my father He mur- 
dered him, and it was I who prompted him to do it -Who 
doesn’t wish for his father’s death‘s” 

“Are you m your nght mmd*^” the presidmg judge cned 
mvoluntanly 

“Yes, that’s the trouble that I’m m my nght mmd-and 
m the same vile mmd as you yourself and all these -ugly 
faces'” he turned suddenly to the pubhc “My father has 
been murdered and they make a pretence of fright,” he 
snarled with furious contempt “Puttmg on airs to one 
another' The bars' They all wish their fathers dead. One 
viper devours the other -Had there been no patricide, that 
would have angered all of them, and they’d have gone 
home m a bad temper -Circuses' ‘Bread and circuses'’ 
Yet I’m no better' Is there any water here? For Chnst’s 
sake let me have a drink of water!” he cned, suddenly 
clutchmg at his head 

The usher at once approached him Alyosha suddenly 
j'umped up and shouted “He’s ill' Don’t beheve hun' 
He’s dehnous'” Katerma Ivanovna rose impetuously from 
her seat and, horror-stncken, gazed at Ivan Fyodorovich 
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Mitya got up, looked at his brother and listened eagerly 
to him with a kmd of wild and twisted smile 
“Calm yourselves, I’m not mad, but only a murderer'” 
Ivan began agam “You can’t expect eloquence from 
a murderer, can you*^-” he added suddenly for some rea- 
son, and laughed wryly 

Obviously taken aback, the pubhc prosecutor leaned 
towards the presiding judge The members of the bench 
whispered agitatedly to one another Fetyukovich pncked 
up his ears There was a hush of expectancy in the court- 
room The presiding judge seemed suddenly to recollect 
himself 

“Witness, your words are mcomprehensible and unac- 
ceptable here Calm yourself, if you can, and tell us all 
about it if- if you really have somethmg to say How can 
you confirm your confession, if-if you are not ravmg*^” 
“The trouble is that I have no witnesses That cur of 
a Smerdyakov will not provide you with evidence from 
the other world m-m an envelope All you want are 
envelopes, but one’s enough I have no witnesses -Except, 
perhaps, one,” he snuled pensively 
“Who is your witness‘d” 

“He has a tail, sir I’m afraid you wouldn’t consider 
him a proper witness Le diable n’existe point^ Take no 
notrce of him,” he added, suddenly m earnest, and as 
though confidentially, “it’s a paltry little devil He’s prob- 
ably here somewhere -there under that table with the 
exhibits Where else should he be sittmg if not there? 
H’you see him*? Listen, I told him I wouldn’t be silent and 
he started talkmg about geological upheavals -what non- 
sense' Well, set the monster free -he’s been singing 
a hymn That’s because he doesn’t care' He’s just like 
a drunken rascal bawling at the top of his voice how 
‘Vanka’s gone to St Petersburg’, but I’d give a quadnl- 
lion of quadrillions for two seconds of joy' You don’t 
know me at all' Oh, how stupid everythmg is here' Well, 
take me mstead of him' I’ve come here for something 
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after all -Why, why is everything m the world so stupid*?” 

And he began again to look about the courtroom 
slowly and as though thoughtfully But already the court- 
room was in turmoil Alyosha rushed towards him, but 
the usher had already seized Ivan Fyodorovich by the 
arm 

“What d’you mean by that*?” Ivan cried, stanng the 
usher m the face and, suddenly grabbmg the man by the 
shoulders, he flung him bodily to the floor He was seized 
by the guards, and it was then that he uttered a piercmg 
scream And, shoutmg mcoherently, he went on screaming 
while he was bemg earned out 

The court was thrown mto confusion I cannot recall 
the exact course of events, for I was too agitated myself to 
see what was gomg on All I know is that afterwards, 
when order had been restored and it was generally real- 
ised what had happened, the usher was taken severely to 
task, but he quite explained to the judges at length that 
the witness had been well all the time, a doctor had 
attended him when he had a shght attack of giddmess an 
hour earher but he had spoken coherently before entering 
the courtroom, so that it had been quite impossible to fore- 
see anythmg, on the contrary, he himself had insisted on 
givmg evidence But before thmgs had calmed down and 
order restored, another scene followed immediately 
Katerina Ivanovna had an attack of hystencs She 
shneked loudly and burst mto sobs, but refused to leave 
the courtroom, she struggled, entreated them not to 
remove her, and suddenly shouted to the presidmg judge 

“I must give you some more evidence, at once -at 
once’ -Here’s a document, a letter -take it and read it 
quickly, quickly’ It’s a letter from that monster -that one 
over there’” she pomted to Mitya “It is he who mur- 
dered his father, as you will see presently He wrote to me 
how he would kill his father’ But the other one is ill, 
ill— he’s got bram fever’ I could see for the last three days 
that he was ill’” 
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So she kept shnekmg, beside herself The usher took 
the document which she held out to the presidmg judge, 
and she herself collapsed on her chan* and burymg her 
face, began sobbmg convulsively and noiselessly, trem- 
blmg and stiflmg every moan for fear that she should be 
forced to leave the courtroom The document she had 
given to the usher was the letter Mitya had sent her from 
the Metropohs Inn, which Ivan Fyodorovich had de- 
scribed as a document of “mathematical” significance 
Alas, its “mathematical” nature was at once estabhshed, 
but for that letter Mitya would not have been rumed, or, 
at any rate, not have been ruined so tembly* I repeat, it 
was difficult to keep track of every detail Even now, the 
whole thmg seems utterly confused m my memory I sup- 
pose the presidmg judge must at once have communicated 
the new document to the other members of the bench, the 
pubhc prosecutor, the counsel for the defence, and the 
jury I only remember how they began exammmg the wit- 
ness Asked gently by the presidmg judge whether she was 
sufficiently composed to give evidence, Katerina Ivanovna 
cned impulsively 

“I’m ready, quite ready’ I’m quite able to answer your 
questions,” she added, evidently still terribly afraid that for 
some reason they would refuse to listen to her She was 
asked to explam m more detail what kind of letter it was 
and under what circumstances she had received it 

“I received it on the day before the murder, and he 
wrote It the day before that at the town mn, so that it 
was written two days before he committed the cnme 
Look, It is written on some kmd of bill’” she exclaimed 
breathlessly “He hated me at the time because he had 
beliaved so vilely and was rurmmg after that hussy— and 
also because he owed me the three thousand rou- 
bles’— Oh, he resented owing me that money just 
because of his vileness Here is how the matter 
of the three thousand came about— I beg and en- 
treat you to hear me out three weeks before he mur- 
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dered his father, he came to see me one mommg I knew 
he needed money and I knew what for -yes, to win that 
hussy and carry her off I knew at the tune that he had 
been false to me and wanted to jilt me, and I, I myself 
offered him the money, I gave it to him on the pretext of 
sendmg it to my sister in Moscow -and when I gave it to 
him, I looked him m the face and said that he could send 
It whenever he liked, ‘even in a month’s time’ How then, 
how then, could he have failed to understand that I was 
practically telling him to his face ‘You need money to 
betray me with that hussy of yours, so here it is. I’m giv- 
mg It to you myself t Take it if you’re so dishonourable as 
to do soF-I wanted to expose him, and what did he do"? 
He took the money He took it and squandered it there 
with that hussy m a single night— But he realised, he re- 
alised, I assure you -he realised very well that, by giving 
him that money, I was only testmg him I was trymg to 
see whether he really was so dishonourable as to take it 
from me I looked hun in the eye and he looked back at 
me and understood everythmg- everythmg, and took the 
money* Took my money and made off with it*” 

“That’s true, Katya*” Mitya suddenly roared “I looked 
mto your eyes and knew that you were trying to degrade 
me, yet I took your money* Despise the blackguard, de- 
spise me, all of you* I’ve deserved it*” 

“Pnsoner m the dock,” exclaimed the presidmg judge, 
another word from you and I’ll have you removed*” 
That money tormented him,” Katerma Ivanovna went 
on with convulsive haste “He wanted to give it back to 
me he wanted to, true, but he also needed money for that 
hussy So he murdered his father, but didn’t return the 
money to me all the same, mstead, he went off with her to 
the village where he was arrested There agam he squan- 
dered the money he had stolen from the father he had 
murdered And he wrote me this letter the day before the 
murder, he wrote it while he was drunk, I saw that at 
once He wrote it out of spite and knowmg, knowing for 
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sure that I wouldn’t show the letter to anyone, even if 
he did cx)mmit murder Otherwise, he wouldn’t have written 
He knew I wouldn’t wish to avenge myself and rum him ’ 
But read it, please, read it carefully, as carefully as you 
can, please, and you will see that he descnbed everythmg 
m wntlng, everythmg m advance how he would kill his 
father and where the money was kept Please, look and 
don’t miss anythmg There’s a sentence m it T’ll kill 
him as soon as Ivan leaves ’ And that means that he had 
thought out beforehand how he would kill him,” Kate- 
nna Ivanovna suggested to the court with gloatmg ve- 
nom Oh, It was clear that she had studied every Ime in 
that fateful letter, knew every word of it “If he hadn’t 
been drunk, he wouldn’t have wntten to me But look, 
eveiythmg is described there beforehand, everythmg just as 
it happened, how he committed the murder, the entire 
programme'” 

She was beside herself as she spoke, and, of course, 
heedless of all the consequences, though she had antici- 
pated them perhaps a month before, when, probably ear- 
ned away by anger, she had wondered whether or not she 
should read out the letter m court She had now cast the 
die It was just at this pomt, as I remember, that the clerk 
read the letter aloud, and it created an overwhelming im- 
pression “Do you admit that you wrote this letter*^” 
Mitya was asked 

“It’s mme, rmne all nght'” Mitya exclaimed “If I hadn’t 
been drunk, I wouldn’t have wntten it '-We’ve hated each 
other for many thmgs, Katya, but I swear, I swear, 

I loved you even while I hated you, but you never loved 
me'” 

He sank back on his seat, wrmgmg his hands in de- 
spair The public prosecutor and the counsel for the 
defence began the cross-exammation, mamly with a view 
to findmg out what had mduced her to hold back a docu- 
ment and previously testify m a quite different fashion 

“Yes, yes I was lymg then,” Katenna cried like one 
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possessed I was telling lies all the tune, against my 
honour and my conscience, but I wanted to save him 
because he had hated and despised me so much Oh, he 
has despised me tembly, always despised me and, you 
know, you know he has done so ever smce the moment 
I bowed down to the ground before him for the money 
I saw that at once— I felt it but I refused to beheve it for 
a long time How many times have I read m his eyes ‘But 
you came to me yourself that tune all the same ’ Oh, he 
didn’t understand— he didn’t understand anything ^ He 
didn’t understand why I came runmng to him then ! He is 
capable of suspectmg only base motives ’ He was using his 
own yardstick, he thought that everyone else was like 
him,” Katerma Ivanovna cried funously, completely 
beside herself “And the only reason he wanted to marry 
me was because I had come mto a fortune Because of 
that, only that^ I always suspected it* Oh, he is a brute* 
He was alwaj's convmced that I'd be tremblmg with 
shame because I came to him then, that he could always 
despise me for that, and nde roughshod over me -that’s 
why he wanted to marry me* Yes, that’s why* I tried to 
conquer him with love -a love that was boundless I even 
tned to put up with his betrayal of me, but he understood 
nothmg at all! And how can he be expected to understand 
anythmg*? He is a monster* I only received this letter the 
foUowmg evemng It was brought to me from the inn, and 
even that very mommg I wanted to forgive him every- 
thing, everythmg, even his betrayal*” 

The presidmg judge and the pubhc prosecutor, of 
course, tried to calm her I am sure all of them felt per- 
haps ashamed to take advantage of her frenzy and listen 
to such admissions I remember heanng them say to her 
We realise how painful this is to you* Rest assured we 
are able to feel for you,” etc , etc And yet they extracted 
the evidence from the maddened and hysterical woman 
FmaUy, she described with extraordinary clarity, which so 
o ten, if momentarily, appears durmg such an over- 
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wrought condition, how Ivan Fyodorovich had almost gone 
out of his inmd durmg the past two months m an attempt 
to save his brother, that “monster and murderer” 
“He tormented himself,” she exclaimed, “wishmg to 
minimise his brother’s guilt He confessed to me that he 
had no love for his father, and perhaps wished him dead 
himself Oh, he has a sensitive, a most tender conscience* 
It IS his conscience that has dnven him out of his mmd * 
He told me everythmg, everythmg He called on me daily 
and spoke to me as his only friend I have the honour to 
be his only friend*” she exclaimed suddenly, with flashmg 
eyes, m a kind of defiance “He had been to see Smer- 
dyakov twice One day he came to me and said that if 
Smerdyakov and not his brother had committed the 
murder (for lots of people here spread the silly story that 
Smerdyakov did it), then he, too, was guilty, because 
Smerdyakov knew ^at he had no love for his father and 
perhaps thought that he desired his death Then I pro- 
duced the letter and showed it to him, which fuUy con- 
vmced him that his brother had committed the murder, 
and that drove him out of his mmd He could not endure 
the thought that his own brother was a parncide* I could 
see already a week ago that it was makmg him ill When 
he came to see me durmg the last few days, he was raving 
I saw that he was gomg out of his mmd He walked about 
ravmg, he was seen talkmg to himself m the street At my 
request, a Moscow doctor exammed him the day before 
yesterday and told me that he was on the verge of losmg 
his reason -and all because of him, all because of that 
monster* And yesterday he learnt that Smerdyakov was 
dead, and that was such a violent shock to him that he 
Went mad— and all because of that monster— all because 
he wanted to save that monster*” 

Oh, no doubt, such words and confessions can come 
once in a lifetime— at the hour of death, for instance, 
when mountmg the scaffold But Katya was true to her- 
self at that moment m her life It was the same impetuous 
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Katya who had rushed to the young rake of an officer to 
save her father, the same Katya who, proud and chaste, 
had just sacrificed herself and her maidenly modesty to all 
that crowd of people by telhng them about Mitya’s 
“noble act”, so as to mitigate his lot And now she was 
sacnficmg herself m exactly the same way, but this time 
for another, and perhaps it was only now, only at that 
moment, that she felt and fully realised how dear that 
other man was to her ' She had sacrificed herself because 
she was terrified for him, for it suddenly occurred to her 
that he had rumed himself by testifying that he, not his 
brother, had committed the murder -she had sacrificed 
herself to save him, his good name and his reputation' 
And yet one could not but harbour some homble doubt 
was she l5Tng m descnbmg her former relations with 
Mitya? -that was the question No, no, she was not slan- 
dermg Mitya mtentionally when she cned out that he de- 
spised her for bowmg down to the ground to hun! She 
beheved it herself She had been firmly convmced, perhaps 
ever smce the time she had bowed down to the ground 
before him, that the simple-hearted Mitya, who had 
adored her even then, was makmg mock of her and de- 
spised her Only her pnde, her wounded and lacerated 
pnde, had made her become attached to him with an hys- 
terical love that was more like vengeance than love Oh, 
perhaps that anguish-ridden love of hers might eventually 
have grown mto real love, perhaps Katya wished for 
nothing but that But Mitya’s mfidehty had insulted her 
to the depths of her soul, and there was no forgiveness in 
that soul now The moment of revenge, however, had 
overcome her suddenly, and everythmg that had so long 
and so agomsmgly accumulated m the breast of th^ 
wronged woman burst out suddenly and, again, quite un- 
expectedly She betrayed Mitya, but then, she betrayed 
herself, tool Indeed, as soon as she had given vent to her 
feelmgs the tension was broken and she was overwhelmed 
with shame Another attack of hysterics came on and she 
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collapsed, sobbing and screaming, and had to be earned 
out At that moment, Gnishenka rushed up from her seat 
to Mitya so impetuously that there was no stopping her 

“Mitya'” she cned, “your serpent has rumed you' Now 
she has shown you what she’s really like'” she shouted to 
the judges, tremblmg with anger At a sign from the pre- 
siding judge, she was seized to be removed from the court- 
room She resisted and struggled to get back to Mitya, 
who began to shout and also tried to get to her He was 
overpowered 

Yes, I think our ladies must have been quite satisfied 
the show had certamly been most magnificent Then, 
I remember, the Moscow doctor put m an appearance It 
seems that the presidmg judge had sent the court usher 
with mstructions that Ivan Fyodorovich was to be given 
medical aid The doctor informed the court that Ivan 
Fyodorovich was suffering from a most dangerous attack 
of bram fever and should be taken away at once Reply- 
ing to the pubhc prosecutor and the defence counsel, he 
confirmed that the sick man had consulted him of his own 
accord two days before and had been warned of the im- 
minence of such an attack, but had declmed medical treat- 
ment “He was most decidedly not m his nght mind and 
told me himself that he saw visions when awake, met peo- 
ple m the streets who had long been dead, and that Satan 
visited him every evenmg,” the doctor concluded The 
celebrated physician withdrew after givmg his evidence 
The letter produced by Katerma Ivanovna was adduced to 
the exhibits After some deliberation, the members of the 
court decided that the tnal would proceed and that the 
two unexpected pieces of evidence given by Katerma 
Ivanovna and Ivan Fyodorovich should be put on record 

I shaU not go into the testimony of the rest of the wit- 
nesses, which merely repeated and confirmed what had 
already been said, albeit with some individual features 
Bnt, I repeat, it was all to be summed up m the public 
prosecutor’s speech, which I shall pass on to at once The 
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public m the courtroom were greatly excited, electrified by 
the new disaster and eagerly awaitmg the final outcome 
the speeches for the prosecution and for the defence, and 
the sentence Fetyukovich was evidently greatly shaken by 
Katenna Ivanovna’s evidence The pubhc prosecutor, by 
contrast, was jubilant When the testimony had all l^en 
heard, the court was adjourned for almost an hour At 
last, the presiding judge called upon the public prosecutor 
and the counsel for the defence to speak I beheve that 
Ippoht Kinllovich began his speech at exactly eight 
o’clock 


VI 

THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR’S SPEECH 
A CHARACTER STUDY 

When the pubhc prosecutor began his speech, he was 
tremblmg all over with nervousness, his forehead m a cold 
sweat, and feelmg hot and cold m turn, as he himself later 
said He regarded this speech as his cfwf d’oeuvre, the 
acme of his lifetime, his swan song Indeed, he died of 
gallopmg consumption nme months later, so Aat he could 
really have compared himself to a swan smging its last 
song, had he foreseen his rmpendmg decease He put into 
the speech his whole heart and as much mtellect as he 
possessed, and quite unexpectedly proved that withm him 
was a keen sense of civic duty and of the “burning” ques- 
tions of the day, at least to the best of our poor Ippoht 
Kirillovich’s capacity The chief reason for the powerful 
impact of his address lay m its smcenty he firmly 
beheved that the accused was guilty , it was not merely out 
^ s®^se of official duty that he accused the latter, m 
callmg for retribution”, but was passionately moved by 
a desire to “protect society” Even our ladies, who were, 
intimately, hostile to the pubhc prosecutor, had to admit 
that he produced a tremendous impression on them He 
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began m a cracked and faltermg voice, but very soon his 
voice grew stronger and rang all throughout the court- 
room, until the end of his speech But he almost swooned 
as soon as he had concluded 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, “this case has 
created a sensation all over Russia But, after all, what is 
there to be surpnsed at or be so homfied by, it would 
seem, particularly to US'? We have become used to such 
things* The monstrosity of it all hes m such hemous deeds 
almost ceasmg to homfy us * No doubt, the cause for horror 
IS not some mdividual crime but the fact that we have 
grown used to them Where are we to seek the causes of 
our mdifference, our almost lukewarm attitude to such 
crimes, to such signs of the times, which forecast our un- 
enviable future*? Is it m our cymcism, m the premature 
impoverishment of the intellect and the imagmation of 
our society, which is still so young and yet has grown so 
decrepit before it has aged*? Is it to be sought m our 
moral prmaples, which have been shaken to their very 
foundations or, ultimately, m our total lack of such pnn- 
ciples*? I am not seeking to resolve these questions, but 
they are nevertheless agomsmg, so that every citizen must, 
is m duty bound, to feel the deepest concern over them 
Our mcipient and as yet timid press has rendered some 
good service to society, for without it we would never 
have learnt with any fullness about those horrors of un- 
bndled licence and moral turpitude which are constantly 
reported m its pages to the pubhc at large, and not only 
to those who attend the new pubhc courts granted to us 
in the present reign And what do we read almost daily"? 
Oh, continually about thmgs beside which even this case 
pales mto msignificance and appears almost common- 
place But what is even more sigmficant is that a multi- 
tude of our Russian and national crimes of violence testify 
to something that is umversal, a kind of widespread calam- 
ity which has struck root among us and, as a universal 
evil, is hard to strike at There is the instance of a bnlliant 
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young army officer, who moved m the best society and 
practically at the very begmnmg of his life and career, 
foully murdered, without any qualms of conscience, 
a petty civil servant, who had m a way been his benefac- 
tor, and the latter’s maidservant, with the purpose of 
recovermg his promissory note he had given him, as well 
as steahng his victim’s ready cash ‘It will prove useful for 
my pleasures m society and my future career’ After mur- 
dermg the two, he left, after putting pillows under their 
heads Elsewhere, a young hero, decorated for gallantry, 
brutally murders and robs the mother of his chief and 
benefactor on the highway and, to urge his accomphces to 
jom him, assures them that she loves him ‘like a son’ 
and ‘wiU therefore follow his advice and take no precau- 
tions’ He IS a monster, true, but I cannot dare to say, 
now, m our times, that he is an exceptional monster 
Someone else may not actually commit murder, but will 
think and feel exactly hke him, and be just as dishonour- 
able at heart In the dead of mght, alone with his con- 
science, he may perhaps ask himself ‘What does honour 
mean*? Isn’t the sentiment agamst the spilhng of blood 
a prejudice*^’ Perhaps people will cry out agamst me and 
say that I’m morbid and hystencal, ftiat this is some mon- 
strous slander, and that I’m ravmg, exaggeratmg Let 
them, let them do so, and, good Lord, I’d be the first to 
rejoice if that were true’ Oh, you need not believe me, 
you may regard me as a sick man, but remember my 
words all the same for if only a tenth or a twentieth part 
of what I say is true -even that is dreadful’ Look, gen- 
tlemen, look at the way young people put bullets through 
their brams m our country, without even askmg them- 
selves Hamlet’s questions about ‘somethmg after death', 
or even a hint at any such questions, just as though this 
matter of the soul and what awaits us beyond the grave 
have long disappeared from their bemg, buned for good 
and all Finally, consider our vice and our lechers Fyodor 
Pavlovich Karamazov, the unfortunate victim m this case, 
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was almost a babe m arms compared with some of them 
And yet we all knew him -‘he hved among us’-* Yes, the 
leadmg minds both m our country and m Europe will per- 
haps one day make a study of the psychology of Russian 
cmne, for the subject deserves it But that study will come 
some tune later when the whole tragic mess of the current 
mmute will recede mto the distant past and can be scru- 
tmised more mtelhgently and more impartially than, for 
mstance, people like me can do We are now either horri- 
fied or pretend to be horrified, while actually rehshmg the 
spectacle, like lovers of strong and eccentnc sensations, 
which titillate our cymcal apathy, or, finally, like httle 
children, we shoo the fearful phantoms away and hide our 
heads under the pillow until the dreadful appantion is 
gone, so as to forget it at once m our merry games But 
one day we, too, must begm our hves m sober thought, 
we, too, must cast a glance at ourselves as a society , we, 
too, must at least gam some idea of our social life or at 
least make a begmnmg of trymg to understand it In the 
finale of his greatest novel, a great wnter of the precedmg 
epoch,** m persomfymg Russia as a dashing Russian 
troika, gallopmg towards some unknown destmation, 
exclaims ‘Oh, troika, you fleet troika, who has mvented 
you7’ and adds, with proud admiration that all the 
nations step aside respectfully to make way for the 
troika gallopmg at breakneck speed Well, gentlemen, let 
them, let them step aside, respectfully or not, but in my 
humble opmion, the great creative artist concluded in 
that fashion either m an onset of childish smcenty or 
simply because in fear of the then censorship For if his 
own characters, the Sobakeviches, the Nozdryovs and the 
Chichikovs, were harnessed m his troika, you would not 


* The first line m Alexander Pushkin’s poem dedicated to the 
Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz -Tr 

** Nikolai Gogol (1809- 18 52) -novelist, short-story writer and dram- 
atist -Tr 
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reach any proper destination with such horses, whoever 
the dnver may be’ And those were horses of former 
times, horses which stand m no companson with those 
of today -ours are m far better trim-” 

At this pomt, the public prosecutor’s speech was inter- 
rupted by applause The liberahsm in the simile of the 
Russian troika was to the hkmg of the pubhc True, the 
applause was confined to a small group, so that the pre- 
siding judge did not even deem it necessary to admonish 
the pubhc with the threat of “cleanng the court”, but 
only looked sternly m the direction of those who had 
applauded But the pubhc prosecutor felt encouraged he 
had never been applauded before’ A man who had been 
refused a hearing for so many years was suddenly given 
an opportunity of speakmg his nund to the whole of 
Russia’ 

“Indeed,” he went on, “who are the Karamazov family, 
who have suddenly gamed such regrettable notoriety even 
throughout Russia‘S I may be exagger atmg, but it seems to 
me that certain general and fundamental elements of our 
contemporary educated society can to some extent be dis- 
cerned m the picture of this family -oh, not all the ele- 
ments, and these are reflected only rmcroscopically, ‘like 
the sun m a drop of water’, yet somethmg has been re- 
flected, somethmg of the kmd has made itself felt Con- 
sider this unfortunate, hcentious and depraved old man, 
this ‘paterfamihas’, who has come to such a sad end 
A nobleman bom, who began his life as an impoverished 
hanger-on and who, by the accident of an unexpected 
marriage came mto a small fortune by means of his wife’s 
dowry, at first a petty rogue and a fawnmg clown, with an 
embryo of mental faculties, which were fairly good, and, 
above aU, a usurer With the passage of the years, that is to 
say, with the growth of his capital, he grew bolder His 
obsequiousness and servihty vamshed and what remamed 
was a sarcastic and evil-minded C3mic and lecher The 
spiritual aspect had dwmdled away, while his thirst for hfe 
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was quite extraordinary As a result, he saw nothing in 
life but sensual enjoyment, and it was this that he taught 
his children He knew nothing of a father’s spintual 
duties He made mock of them, brought up his children m 
the back-yard and was glad to be nd of them Indeed, he 
even forgot them completely The old man’s moral princi- 
ples could be summed up m a smgle sentence apres moi 
le deluge He was the reverse of the idea of citizenship, 
a complete and even hostile divorcement from society 
‘The world can bum for all I care, if thmgs are all ri^t 
for me alone ’ And they were all nght, he was completely 
satisfied, eager to go on hvmg in the same way for 
another twenty or thirty years He cheated his own son 
and used his son’s money, left to him by his mother, and 
which he refused to return, to wm over the son’s mistress 
No, I do not want to yield the defence of the accused to 
the highly talented advocate from St Petersburg I will 
speak the tmth myself, and can very well understand the 
sum of the resentment that the father built up m his son’s 
heart But enough, enough of that unhappy old man, he 
has got his deserts But let us, however, recall that he was 
a father, and of our own times Shall I offend society by 
saymg that he was even one of many of present-day 
fathers'? Alas, there are so many present-day fathers who 
merely do not speak out AVith such cymcism as he, for 
they have been better brought up and are better educated, 
but at bottom their philosophy is almost the same as his 
But perhaps I’m a pessimist, I may be We have agreed 
that you will forgive me that Let us reach an understand- 
ing m advance you don’t have to believe me, you don’t 
have to I shall go on speaking, but you need not beheve 
me But yet let me have ray say, and yet do not forget 
somethmg of what I say to you However, let us turn to 
the children of this old man, this head of a family one of 
them is here m the dock before you I shall speak of him 
at length presently, of the other two I shall now say a few 
words The elder of the two is one of our modem young 
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men with an excellent education and a fairly powerful in- 
tellect who, however, no longer beheves m anythmg, hke 
his father, he has already rejected and erased too much m 
life We have all heard him, he was given a fnendly recep- 
tion m our society He made no secret of his opimons, 
even the reverse, quite the reverse, which emboldens me to 
speak somewhat frankly of him now, not, of course, as 
a pnvate person, but as a member of the Karamazov 
family Yesterday there died here by his own hand, in the 
outslirts of the town, a sickly idiot, who is closely m- 
volved m this case, a servant and, perhaps, also the natural 
son of Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov to wit, Smerdyakov 
At the prelimmary mvestigation, he told me with 
hystencal tears how the young Ivan Fyodorovich Kara- 
mazov had horrified him by his spintual unrestramt ‘With 
him,’ he said, ‘everythmg is permitted, everythmg m the 
world, and nothmg should be forbidden m future -that’s 
what he taught me aU the time.’ It seems that the idiot was 
completely driven out of his mmd by this thesis which 
had been mculcated on him , though, of course, his epilep- 
sy and all the temble tragedy that had befallen the house 
also affected his reason But this idiot let drop a highly 
cunous remark mdeed, one that would have done credit 
to a far more mtelhgent observer, which is why I shall 
even mention it ‘If,’ he said to me, ‘any of the sons most 
resembles Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov m nature, it is 
Ivan Fyodorovich With this observation I shall break off 
the charactensation I have begun, t hinkin g it mdehcate to 
contmue Oh, I do not wish to draw any further conclu- 
sions and croak like a raven, promismg only the nimation 
of a young man’s future We’ve seen today, m this court- 
room, that the immediate force of the truth still hves in 
his young heart, and that the feelmg of family attachment 
has not yet been stamped out by his disbelief and moral 
cymcism, which he has rather mhented than arrived at 
through genume anguish of thought Then there is the 
other son -oh, he is still very young, devout and humble- 
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who, contrary to his brother’s gloomy and comiptmg 
world-view, seems to clmg, as it were, to the ‘folk roots’, 
or to whatever is meant by that cunous expression m 
some theonsmg circles of our thinkmg mtelhgentsia He, 
you see, clung to a monastery, he almost became a monk 
himself In him, as I see it, there has found early and un- 
conscious expression that timid despair by which so many 
people m our poor society, who are fearful of cynicism 
and Its corrupting influence and mistakenly attnbute all 
evil to European enhghtenment, are driven back to their 
‘native soil’, mto the maternal embrace, so to speak, of their 
native land, like children frightened by ghosts, they long 
to fall peacefully asleep at the withered breasts of then* 
fr ail mother, and to sleep there aU their hves, if only to 
avoid the sight of the horrors that terrify them For my 
part, I wish the good and talented young man every suc- 
cess, I wish that his youthful smcenty and his stnvmg 
towards the folk roots may not, as so often happens, 
develop, m the moral sense, mto gloomy mysticism, and 
m the CIVIC sense, mto obtuse chauvmism— two qualities 
that perhaps threaten the nation with an evil even greater 
than the early corruption resultmg from a misunderstood 
and gratuitous adoption of European enhghtenment m the 
way his elder brother has been affected ” 

Two or three people applauded at the mention of chau- 
vmism and mysticism The pubhc prosecutor had, no 
doubt, been earned away and, besides, all this had little to 
do with the matter m hand, to say nothmg of the fact that 
it was aU rather vague, but the consumptive and embit- 
tered man was far too eager to have his say at least once 
m his lifetime It was later asserted m our town that in ^s 
charactensation of Ivan Karamazov he was prompted by 
a sentiment that was even mdelicate, smee Ivan had on 
one or two occasions outargued him pubhely, the remem- 
brance of which had made the pubhc prosecutor anxious 
for revenge But I do not know whether such a conclusion 
could be drawn In any case, all this was only by way o 
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introduction, after which his speech bore more closely and 
directly on the case. 

“And now for the third son of the head of a present- 
day family,” the pubhc prosecutor went on “There he is, 
m the dock before you We also have his exploits, his life 
and actions before us: the hour has struck and everything 
has been laid bare and revealed As distmct from ‘Euro- 
peanism’ and the ‘folk roots’ of his brothers, he seems to 
represent the immediate Russia -oh, not all of it, not all 
of it -God forfend that it should be all of it' And yet, 
here she is, our dear old Russia, here we have the very 
odour of our dear old mother, here are her very sounds 
Oh, we are all impulse, an amazmg blend of good and 
evil; we are lovers of enlightenment and Schiller and at 
the same time we engage m tavern brawls and pluck out 
the beards of drunkards, our fellow-dnnkers Oh, we can 
be good and noble too, but only when thmgs are going 
well for us Conversely, we are violently overcome -yes, 
overcome -by the loftiest ideals, but only if they come of 
themselves, if they fall from heaven for us, and, above all, 
if they come gratis, gratis, without havmg to be paid for 
For we simply hate paymg for anythmg, but are very fond 
of receivmg, and that goes for everythmg Oh, give us, 
give us every possible good thmg m life (every possible 
thmg, we won’t stand for anythmg less) and, most espe- 
cially, do not curb our natures m any way whatever, and 
then we will show that we, too, can be good and noble 
We are not avaricious, good heavens, no' But provide us 
with money, lots and lots of more money, as much as 
possible, and you will see how magnanimously, with what 
contempt for filthy lucre, we shall squander it m a single 
night of unbridled dissipation And if we are not given the 
money, we shall show how able we shall be to obtain it 
when we want to very much But of that later. Let us take 
thmgs m their due order To begin with, we have before 
us a poor and neglected child running about ‘m the back- 
yard barefoot’, m the words of our worthy and esteemed 
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fellow-citizen who, alas, is of foreign extraction* I shall 
again repeat I shall not yield the defence of the accused 
to anyone’ I am his prosecutor, but also his defender 
Yes, we, too, have human feelings and we, too, shall be 
able to weigh how character can be mfluenced by the first 
impressions of home and childhood But the boy is 
already a youth, already a young man, an army officer 
For his riotous behaviour and a challenge to a duel he is 
exiled to an outlymg town m our bounteous Russia There 
he served m his regiment, and went on with his dissipa- 
tion and, to be sure, a great ship asks deep waters He 
needed money, money first and foremost, and so, after 
long arguments, he agreed with his father to settle his 
remammg claim for six thousand, and the money was 
remitted to him Note that he signed a document, which 
still exists, m which he almost renounced his claim to the 
rest and agreed to settle his dispute with his father over 
his mhentance on receipt of the six thousand It was at 
this pomt that he met a young lady of high character and 
good education Oh, I wouldn’t dare to repeat the details, 
you have just heard them questions of honour and self- 
sacnfice are mvolved here, and I am silent We see fleet- 
ing before us m a most attractive hght the figure of 
a young man, fnvolous and dissipated, who pays homage 
to true nobihty and a higher ideal But suddenly after that 
the reverse of that medal has been shown to us quite un- 
expectedly m this very courtroom Again, I will not ven- 
ture to ccgijecture, and will refrain from an analysis of 
why this came about But there were reasons for it to 
come about With tears of long-suppressed indignation, 
the same young lady told us that it was he, he m the first 
place, who despised her for her mcautious and, perhaps, 
impulsive action which, however, was lofty and magnani- 
mous for all that It was he, the girl’s fiance, who was the 
first to look at her with that mocking smile which she 
could not endure from him alone Knowing that he had 
already been faithless to her (faithless in the conviction 
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that now she had to put up with anything from him, even 
infidelity) -knowmg that, she dehberately offered him 
three thousand roubles and intimated clearly, all too 
clearly, that she was offenng the money for him to 
deceive her ‘Well, wiU you take it or not*? Will you be as 
cynical as that*?’ was the silent question m her searching 
and accusmg eyes He looked back at her, saw clearly 
what was m her mind (he himself adnutted here to you 
that he understood it all), unhesitatmgly appropriated the 
three thousand and squandered it m two days with his 
new lady-love What are we now to beheve*? The first 
legend, the impulse of high-mmded nobihty, consistmg m 
the sacrifice of aU of a man’s substance m homage to vir- 
tue, or the reverse of the medal, which is so revoUmg*^ It 
usually happens m life that, given two extremes, the truth 
should be sought somewhere m between, m the present 
case, that is hterally not so It is most probable that he 
was sincerely noble m the first instance, and, in the 
second, just as genumely base But why*? Because the Kara- 
mazovian nature is broad and reckless-that is just what 
I’m leadmg up -and capable of harbouring all kmds of 
opposites and contemplatmg at one and the same tune the 
two abysses -the abyss above us, the abyss of supreme 
ideals, and the abyss below us, the abyss of the lowest 
and most malodorous degradation Remember the bril- 
liant thought expressed by Mr Rakitm, the young 
observer, who has made a first-hand and profound study 
of the Karamazov family ‘A sense of the lowest degrada- 
tion is as necessary to these unbridled and irrepressible 
natures as is a sense of supreme nobility ’ And that is true 
they stand m constant and unremittmg need of this unnat- 
ural mixture Two abysses, gentlemen, two abysses at one 
and the same moment without them we are unfortunate 
and dissatisfied, and our existence is mcomplete We are 
expansive and unrestramed, as is Mother Russia We can 
harbour anythmg and hve together with anythmg’ Inci- 
dentally, we have just touched upon the three thousand 
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roubles and I will permit myself to run somewhat ahead 
Can you only imagme that a man hke that, after receiving 
such a sum and m such a way, at the cost of so much 
shame, so much ignommy and through the last degree of 
humihation, can you only imagme that he could have 
been capable, on that very day, of settmg aside half that 
sum, sewmg it up m a httle bag and of bemg firm-nunded 
enough to carry it about his neck for a whole month, des- 
pite all temptations and his extraordinary need of it*^ 
Neither dunng his drunken orgies at the taverns, nor 
when he had to hastily leave the town to get, goodness 
only knows how, the money he needed so badly to take 
his lady-love away from the cajolery of his nval, his own 
father, did he dare to touch that httle bag It was just 
because he was so anxious to keep his lady-love away 
from the temptations of the old man he was so jealous of 
that he ought to have untied the httle bag, and stayed on 
to keep constant watch over her, m expectation of the 
moment she would say, ‘I’m yours’, so as to go off with 
her as far as possible from the present fateful situation 
But no, gentlemen, he did not touch the amulet, and on 
what pretext‘d The origmal pretext, as I’ve just said, was 
that when she would say ‘I’m yours, take me away wher- 
ever you wish’, he had to have the wherewithal to do so 
But that first pretext, accordmg to the accused himself, 
paled beside the second ‘Whilst I carry that money about 
on me’, he declared, ‘I’m a blackguard, not a thief, for 
I can always go to my affronted fiancee and, by placing 
before her half of the sum I have fraudulently approp- 
nated, I can always say to her ‘You see, I’ve squan- 
dered half of your money and proved weak and immoral 
and, if you hke, a blackguard (I’m usmg the prisoner’s 
own expression), but, though a blackguard. I’m not 
a thief, for if I’d been a thief, I would not have brought 
you this half of the money but would have appropnated it 
as I did the first half ’ An astomshing explanation of the 
fact' This most violent but weak man, who was unable to 
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resist the temptation of accepting three thousand roubles 
through such disgrace— this same man suddenly senses 
such stoical firmness withm himself, and cames fifteen 
hundred roubles about his neck without darmg to touch 
it* Is that at all in keeping with the character we have 
analysed*? No, it is not and I shall permit myself an 
account of how the real Dmitn Karamazov would have 
behaved m a case like that, even if he had really made up 
his mind to sew his money up in a httle bag At the first 
temptation -well, just to entertam his new lady-love, with 
whom he had already squandered the first half of the 
money -he would have undone his httle bag and 
extracted, well, let us say, just a himdred roubles to start 
with, for why, mdeed, should he return half the sum with- 
out fail, that IS, fifteen hundred roubles'? Fourteen 
hundred would have done just as well, for the outcome 
would be the same ‘I’m a blackguard but not a thief, for 
I’ve brought back fourteen hundred, while a thief would 
have taken it all, and returned nothing ’ Then, after some 
time, he would have undone the bag agam and extracted 
another himdred, and then a third and a fourth, so that 
by the end of the month he would have extracted the last 
hundred but one, for even if he had returned only one 
hundred, he could still assert that he was a blackguard 
but not a thief He had squandered two thousand tone 
hundred roubles, but returned the last hundred, a thief 
would not have returned even that Fmally, after squan- 
dering the last hundred but one, he would have looked at 
the last hundred and said to himself ‘Why, it really isn’t 
worm while to return a smgle hundred, I’ll squander that 
too * That s how the real Dmitn Karamazov, as we know 
him, would have acted! As for the legend about the httle 
bag, nothmg more contrary to reality can be imagmed 
One can assume anything but that But we shall return to 
that later ” 

, summansmg what had come to the knowledge of 
the court about the property disputes and family relations 
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between father and son, and again and again drawing the 
conclusion that, according to ali the available facts, there 
was not the shghtest possibihty of deciding who had 
cheated whom in the sharmg of the property of Mitya’s 
mother, to wit, Mitya’s fixed idea about the three thou- 
sand roubles, the pubhc prosecutor referred to the testi- 
mony of the medical experts 


VII 

AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 

“The medical experts have tned to prove to us that the 
accused is non compos mentis, and a mamac I mamtam 
that he is of soimd mmd, which is so much the worse 
had he been of unsound mmd, he would perhaps have 
proved far cleverer As for his bemg a maniac, I would 
agree with that only on one pomt that mdicated by the 
medical experts, namely, his view on the three thousand 
he claims his father faded to pay him Yet one could find 
a far closer viewpomt to account for the mvanable frenzy 
of the accused m respect of the money than his proneness 
to insanity For my part, I fully agree with the opinion 
voiced by the young physician who has found that the 
accused has been m full possession of his mental faculties, 
but has merely been imtated and embittered That is the 
crux of the matter his constant and frenzied bitterness has 
not stemmed from the three thousand, from that sum, 
there has been a speaal reason for his anger That reason 
was jealousy 

Here Ippoht Kirillovich gave a lengthy depiction of the 
fateful passion of the accused for Grushenka He began 
with the moment when the accused had gone to see “the 
young person” m order “to give her a thrashing”, to use 
his own words, the pubhc prosecutor explamed, “but in- 
stead of thrashing her, he remamed prostrate at her feet- 
that was the beginmng of that love It was at the same 
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tune that the old man, the father of the accused, cast an 
eye on the same person -an amazmg and fateful comci- 
dence, for both hearts were suddenly set ablaze with pas- 
sion at one and the same time, though both had known 
and met her before -and both hearts were kmdled with 
the most unbodied and most Karamazovian of passions 
Here we have her own admission ‘I was makmg mock of 
both of them,’ she said Yes, she suddenly felt like makmg 
mock of both of them , she had not felt that way before, 
but now the intention suddenly occurred to her, and it 
ended by both of them lying conquered at her feet The 
old man, who worshipped money as one worships God, at 
once prepared three thousand roubles only for her to visit 
his house, but soon reached a pomt when he would be 
happy to lay his whole fortune and his name at her feet if 
only she agreed to become his lawful wife We have firm 
evidence of that As for the accused, his tragedy is 
obvious, It stands before us But such was the young per- 
son’s ‘game’ The temptress gave the unfortunate young 
man no hope, for hope, real hope, was given him only at 
the very last moment when, on his knees before his tor- 
mentress, he stretched out to her hands that were already 
stamed with the blood of his father and nval it was m 
that posture that he was arrested ‘Send me to penal servi- 
tude m Sibena with him , I’ve brought him to this I’m 
more to blame than anybody,’ this woman herself 
exclaimed, already with genume remorse, at the moment 
of his arrest A talented young man who has undertaken 
to descnbe this case, the same Mr Rakitm I have already 
referred to, has defined the character of this herome m 
a few succmct and charactenstic sentences ‘Early disillu- 
sionment, early betrayal and downfall, the treachery of 
her lover who had seduced and jilted her, then poverty, 
her bemg cursed by her respectable family and, finally, the 
protection of a rich old man, whom she still regards as 
her benefactor Her young heart, m which there was per- 
haps much that was good, came to harbour resentment at 
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a time when she was still very young All this led to the 
mouldmg of a calculatmg character, given to money-grub- 
bmg She grew sarcastic, with a grudge agamst society ’ 
After such a charactensation, one can understand that she 
might make mock of both of them sunply for amusement, 
mahcious amusement And so durmg that month of hope- 
less love, moral degradation, betrayal of his fiancee, the 
appropnation of money entrusted to his honour, the 
accused was driven almost to frenzy, almost to madness, 
by contmual jealousy -and of whom*^ His ovra father' 
And the worst of it was that the crazy old man was entic- 
ing and temptmg the object of his passion with the very 
three thousand his son considered as belongmg to him, as 
part of his maternal mhentance, for which he was 
reproachmg his father Yes, I agree it was hard to bear' 
Even mama might well have appeared What mattered was 
not the money, but the fact of his happmess bemg rumed 
by that money with such revolting cynicism'” 

Then Ippoht Eanllovich went over to how the idea of 
parricide gradually took shape m the accused, and cited 
facts to trace its development 
“At first he only clamoured about it at taverns -and that 
for a whole month Oh, he enjoyed company and pubhcly 
airmg his ideas, even the most infernal and dangerous, he 
loved to share his thoughts with others and, for some un- 
known reason, he immediately demanded their fullest 
sympathy, that they should take up all his worries and 
troubles, that they should humour him m everything, and 
not oppose his w him s Otherwise he would fly mto a rage 
and wreck the place ” (There followed an account of the 
mcident with Captam Snegiryov ) “Those who had seen 
and heard the accused durmg that month finally realised 
that It was not just a matter of vociferation and threats 
agamst his father, but that a man m such a frenzy might 
well translate threats mto action ” (Here the pubhc prose- 
cutor descnbed the family gathering at the monastery, the 
conversations with Alyosha, and the shocking scene in his 
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father’s house when the accused had burst m after din- 
ner ) “It IS not my intention to insistently affirm,” Ippoht 
Kirillovich went on, that, prior to that disgraceful scene, 
the accused dehberately planned with premeditation to 
put an end to his father by murdermg him Nevertheless, 
the idea presented itself to him several times and he con- 
templated it with firm mtent we have facts to bear that 
out, as well as witnesses and his own admission I must 
confess, gentlemen of the jury,” Ippoht Kirillovich added, 
“that even to this very day I hesitated to attnbute to the 
accused full and conscious premeditation of a cnme that 
had gripped his mmd I was firmly convmced that his 
mmd had many a time contemplated the impendmg 
moment of fate, but merely contemplated it, merely pic- 
tured It as a possibihty, but with no defmite idea as to the 
timmg or circumstances of the murder But I was m two 
mmds about it only till today, until the fateful document 
presented to the court today by Miss Verkhovtsev You 
yourselves, gentlemen, heard her exclamation, ‘That is the 
plan, the programme of the mu-der*’ That is how she des- 
cribed the unhappy ‘drunken’ letter of the unfortunate 
accused man And, mdeed, the letter bears the stamp of 
premeditation and a programme It was written two days 
prior to the crime, and so we now know for a fact that, 
two days before givmg effect to his dreadful plan, the 
accused swore that, if he could not get the money the next 
day, he would murder his father to get the money ‘in the 
Envelope with the red ribbon, if only Ivan goes away’ Do 
you hear that ‘If only Ivan goes away*’*? Here, therefore, 
everythmg had been thought out and the circumstances 
weighed And, to be sure he then earned out everythmg 
just as he had wntten it > There can be no doubt about the 
premeditation and deliberateness of a crime which was to 
be committed with the purpose of robbery, that is clearly 
stated, wntten down and undersigned The accused does j 
not deny his signature It will be said it was wntten by 
a man m his cups But that does not detract from its sig- 
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nificance, it actually enhances it, for he wrote when drunk 
what he had planned when sober Had he not planned it 
when sober, he would not have wntten it when drunk It 
may perhaps be asked then why did he shout m the 
taverns that he was gomg to kill his father'? A man who 
deliberately intends to do such a thmg is silent about it 
and keeps it to himself That is true, but he shouted about 
It at a time when there were no plans or mtentions as yet, 
but only a desire, and the idea was merely burgeoning He 
shouted less about it later On the evemng he wrote that 
letter, after getting drunk at the Metropolis Inn, he was 
quite unusually silent he did not play billiards, sat m soli- 
tude, spoke to no one, and only drove a local shop-assis- 
tant out of his seat, but he did that almost unconsciously, 
out of habit, because he could not enter a tavern without 
pickmg a quarrel It is true that, havmg reached a final 
decision, the accused must have felt apprehensive about 
havmg been pubhcly too outspoken about his plan, which 
might lead to his arrest and conviction after he had ear- 
ned out his purpose But there was nothmg he could do 
about It, the thmg had come to the pubhc notice, and 
that could not be retracted, after aU, somethmg had 
always turned up whenever he had been m trouble, and 
the same was bound to happen agam He counted on his 
good luck, gentlemen f I must admit, however, that he did 
a lot to evade the fatal moment, and did aU he could to 
eschew the spiUmg of blood ‘Tomorrow I’ll try and raise 
three thousand from someone or other,’ as he wrote in his 
peculiar language, ‘and if I don’t get it, blood will be 
spilt ’ And agam, he wrote it when he was drunk and, 
agam, he earned out his preconceived plan when he was 
sober’” 

Here Ippoht Kinllovich proceeded to give a detailed 
account of Mitya’s efforts to raise the money so as to 
avoid committmg the crime He described the happening 
at Samsonov’s, and his journey to the Lurcher— all in 
accordance with documentary evidence “Exhausted, de- 
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nded, hungry, selling his watch to raise the fare for the 
journey (though he had fifteen hundred roubles on himself 
but did he have ft, oh, did he *7), tortured by jealousy of 
the young woman he loved, whom he had left behmd m 
the town, suspectmg that she nught go to his father whilst 
he was away, he finally returned Thank goodness’ She 
had not gone to Fyodor Pavlovich In fact, he had himself 
seen her to her protector Samsonov (Strange to say, he is 
not jealous of Samsonov, a highly characteristic psycholo- 
gical feature m this affair’) Then he dashed back to his 
observation post beyond lus father’s garden and there - 
there he learnt that Smerdyakov had had an epileptic fit 
and that the other servant was ill -the coast was clear and 
he knew the ‘signals’- what a temptation’ Yet, he still 
resisted it He went to see Madame Khokhlakov, a lady 
highly esteemed by us all, who is temporarily m residence 
here This lady, who had long felt compassion for him, 
offered him most sensible advice, give up his life of dissi- 
pation, his disgraceful love affair, his idlmg at taverns, the 
waste of his youthful energies, and set off to Sibena to the 
gold-mmes. ‘There you will find an outlet for your tem- 
pestuous energies and your romantic character, your thirst 
for adventure ’ ” After descnbmg the outcome of that talk 
and the moment when the accused suddenly learned that 
Grushenka had not been to Samsonov’s, and then depict- 
mg the sudden frenzy of the unfortunate, nerve-racked 
and jealous man at the thought that she had deceived him 
and was now with his father, the pubhc prosecutor con- 
cluded by callmg attention to the momentous role of the 
fortmtous' “had the maid had time to tell him that his 
lady-love was at Mokroye with her ‘former’ and ‘nghtful’ 
lover, nothmg would have happened But she was terror- 
stncken, swore that she knew nothmg; if the accused did 
not kill her on the spot, it was because he rushed off 
headlong m search of the woman who had betrayed him 
But note • enraged as he was, he did not forget to grab the 
brass pestle. Why the pestle*? Why not some other weap- 
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on? But if he had contemplated the scene for a whole 
month and prepared for it, he would grab at the first 
object that caught the eye as a possible weapon Dunng 
that month he had pictured to himself the kind of object 
that could serve as a weapon That was why he immedi- 
ately and unhesitatingly saw that it would serve his pur- 
pose’ Agam, that was why it was no unconscious and un- 
voluntary act when he seized the fatal pestle Shortly 
afterwards, he was m his father’s garden the coast was 
clear, there were no witnesses, it was the dead of mght, 
and there was darkness and jealousy The suspicion that 
she was there m the house with him, his nval, m his arms 
and, perhaps, makmg mock of him at that moment -all 
this rendered him breathless And it was not mere suspi- 
cion, either the time for suspicion had gone, the decep- 
tion was plam and obvious she was there, m that lit-up 
room, she was there with him, behmd the screen -and the 
unfortunate man stole up to the wmdow, deferentially 
looked m, well-behavedly curbed himself, and discreetly 
withdrew, for fear that somethmg dangerous and immoral 
might come about -at least that’s what they would have 
us beheve, us, who know the nature of the accused, and 
understand his state of mmd as shown by the facts the 
mam thmgs is that he knew the signals by which he could 
at once gam entry mto the house’” Here, apropos of “the 
signals”, Ippoht Kirillovich bnefly broke off his accusa- 
tion, finding It necessary to dwell on the Smerdyakov epi- 
sode so as to end with the suspicion that Smerdyakov had 
committed the murder, and dismiss the idea once and for 
all He did so m great detail, and it was generally reahsed 
that, despite the contempt he had expressed for that con- 
jecture, he considered it of the utmost importance 


vin 

A TREATISE ON SMERDYAKOV 
“In the first place, whence the possibility of that suspi- 
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cion'?” was the question Ippoht Kirillovich began with 
“The accused himself was the first to cry out that Smer- 
dyakov was the murderer, and he did so at the moment of 
his arrest, but he has not yet adduced a smgle fact to con- 
firm the charge; moreover, not even a hmt to that will 
make sense Then, the accusation has been maintamed by 
three persons only; the two brothers of the accused and 
Miss Svetlov But the elder brother of the accused voiced 
his suspicion only today, when he was ill, of unquestion- 
ably unsound mind, and with bram fever, whilst previously, 
for two whole months, as we positively know, he folly 
shared the conviction of his brother’s guilt and did not 
even seek to raise any objection to the idea But we shall 
go mto that specifically later Then the younger brother of 
the accused has himself told us that he possesses no facts, 
not the shghtest, to support his theory of Smerdyakov’s 
guilt, and has reached this conclusion only from the 
words of the accused and ‘the expression on his face’- yes, 
that colossal proof has been adduced twice today by his 
brother. Miss Svetlov has expressed herself m an even 
more colossal manner ‘You must believe what the 
accused tells you; he is not the kmd of man to he ’ Those 
are all the actual proofs of Smerdyakov’s gudt as pro- 
duced by these three persons, who all have a personal m- 
te'rest m the fate of the accused. And yet the accusation 
against Smerdyakov has been bruited abroad and has 
been mamtamed. Is it credible, is it conceivable*?” 

Here Ippoht Kirillovich found it necessary to give 
a brief outlme of the late Smerdyakov’s character, “who 
put an end to his life m an attack of morbid mental 
ahenation and msamty” He depicted the man as feeble- 
minded, with rudimentary education, disonentated by philo- 
sophical ideas above his understandmg, and frightened 
by certam present-day doctrines on one’s duties and obh- 
gations mculcated on him in practice by the dissolute life 
of his master and perhaps father Fyodor Pavlovich, and 
m theory from vanous strange conversations with his 
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master’s second son, Ivan Fyodorovich, who readily per- 
mitted himself this diversion, probably out of boredom or 
a need to dende somebody, which had not been put to 
better use “He himself told me about his state of mmd 
durmg the last days of his stay at his master’s house,” 
Ippolit Kirillovich explained, “but others, too, have borne 
witness to it the accused himself, his brother, and even 
the servant Gngon, that is to say, all who should know 
him well Besides, depressed by his epileptic fits, Smer- 
dyakov was ‘chicken-hearted’ ‘He fell at my feet and 
kissed them,’ the accused himself stated m his evidence at 
a time when he was not yet aware of the damagmg nature 
of such a statement ‘He is an epileptic chicken,’ he des- 
cnbed him m characteristic language And it was him that 
the accused chose as his confidant (as he himself stated) 
and mtumdated him so much that he finally consented to 
act as his spy and informer In this capacity of domestic 
spy, he betrayed his master and mformed the accused of 
the existence of the envelope with the money and of the 
signals ensunng entry mto the house -and, mdeed, how 
could he help tellmg him*^ ‘He’d have lolled me, sir, 
I knew he would have kiUed me,’ he declared durmg the 
mvestigation, trembhng with fear even with us, though the 
tormentor who had scared him out of his wits was himself 
under arrest at the time, and could not come and punish 
him ‘He suspected me every mmute, sir Seemg as how 
I was m fear and trembling for my life, I hastened to tell 
him every secret to appease his anger, so that he might see 
for himself that I was honest, and let me off ahve ’ Those 
are his very words, I took them down and remember 
them ‘The moment he started yellmg at me I’d just go 
down on my knees to him ’ Being by nature a very honest 
young fellow and havmg thus gamed the confidence of his 
master, who had taken note of his honesty in returning 
some money he had lost, the unhappy Smerdyakov, I sup- 
pose, must have suffered terribly from remorse at having 
betrayed his master, to whom he was greatly attached as 
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his benefactor People who suffer severely from epilepsy, 
so the leadmg psychiatnsts tell us, are always predisposed 
to constant and, needless to say, morbid self-accusation 
They are tormented by a sense of ‘guilt’ for somethmg 
and to somebody, and by remorse, often groundlessly, 
they exaggerate and even mvent all kmds of faults and 
crimes they have committed And such an mdividual 
actually becomes guilty of a crime out of terror and mti- 
midation He had, besides, a strong presentiment that 
somethmg untoward was hkely to happen m the circum- 
stances that were developmg before his eyes When Kara- 
mazov’s second son, Ivan Fyodorovich, was leavmg for 
Moscow before the very disaster, Smerdyakov begged him 
to stay on, but, being a coward, he had not the courage to 
tell him of his fears clearly and categorically He merely 
confined himself to hints, which were not understood It 
must be noted that he regarded Ivan Fyodorovich as 
a kind of protector, a guarantor that, as long as he was at 
home, no misfortune would happen Remember the 
expression m Dmitn Karamazov’s ‘drunken’ letter T 
shall kill the old man if only Ivan goes away.’ So Ivan 
Fyodorovich’s presence was seen by aU a sort of guaran- 
tee of peace and calm m the house But he went off, and 
barely an hour after the young master’s departure Smer- 
dyakov had an epileptic fit But that can be readily under- 
stood I must mention here that, oppressed by fears and, 
m a way, by despair, Smerdyakov had felt, especially dur- 
ing those last few days, that he would probably have an 
epileptic fit, which had always come on previously at 
moments of moral stress and shock Of course, the day 
and hour of such attacks cannot be anticipated, but any 
epileptic prone to such attacks can sense its approach 
That is what medicme tells us And so, as soon as Ivan 
Fyodorovich had left the house, Smerdyakov, under the 
impression of his, so to speak, helpless and defenceless 
condition, went to the cellar for somethmg and descended 
the steps with the thought ‘WiU I have a fit or not, and 
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what if It comes on just now*?’ And it was just that mood 
of his, that fear of an attack, the questions he had been 
asking himself that brought on the spasm m his throat 
that always precedes an epileptic fit, and down he fell 
headlong, unconscious, to the bottom of the cellar And 
there are people who, in this perfectly natural occurrence, 
contrive to see somethmg suspicious, a kmd of indication, 
a kmd of hint that he was deliberately feignmg to be ill ' 
But if that was done dehberately, the question arises 
whatever for? What was the motive, the aim*^ I am not 
referrmg to what medicme has to say science, it may be 
said, IS often wrong and makes mistakes, doctors are not 
always able to distmguish between truth and pretence -let 
that be so, but answer the question why should he have 
been shammmg*^ Was it not with the aim, after devising 
the murder, of drawmg the attention of all in the 
house to himself by havmg the fit m advance*? You see, 
gentlemen of the jury, there were or had been five people 
at Fyodor Pavlovich’s house on the night of the crime m 
the first place, Fyodor Pavlovich himself- but he did not 
kill himself, that’s clear, secondly, his servant Gngon, but 
he almosF got killed himself, thirdly, the maid, Gngon s 
wife, Marfa Ignatievna, but to imagme her murdermg her 
master would be simply shameful Consequently, two per- 
sons remam m our purview the accused and Smerdyakov 
But as the accused mamtams that he did not commit the 
murder, then Smerdyakov must have done it There is no 
other alternative, for no one else is to be found -no other 
kiUer fits the pattern So that’s how this wily and quite 
extraordmary accusation arose against the unfortunate 
idiot who committed suicide yesterday* Yes, mdeed It 
arose simply because no other suspect could be found 
Had there been a shadow of suspicion against anyone 
else, against some sixth person. I’m sure even the accuse 
would have been ashamed to pomt at Smerdyakov, u 
would have mdicated that sixth person, for to accuse 
Smerdyakov of the murder is the height of absurdi y 
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“Gentlemen, let’s discard psychology, let’s discard 
medicine, and even logic, and turn only to the facts, to 
nothing but the facts, and let us see what they tell us 
Suppose Smerdyakov committed the murder, but how did 
he do it*^ Alone, or together with the accused'^ Let’s con- 
sider the first alternative, that is to say, that Smerdyakov 
did It alone Of course, if he did it, he must have done so 
for some reason, for some advantage to himself But with- 
out the famtest motive for the murder that the accused 
had, to wit hatred, jealousy, and so on, Smerdyakov, no 
doubt, could only have done it for the sake of money, in 
order to appropnate the three thousand he had seen his 
master put m the envelope And yet, having devised the 
murder, he tells another person, moreover, one with 
a supreme personal interest, namely the accused, all the 
circumstances about the money and the signals* where the 
envelope lay, the mscnption on it, what it was wrapped 
up m, and, above all, above all, told him of the ‘signals’ 
that would give him entry mto the house Did he do it 
just to give himself away*^ Or to find a nval who might 
himself want to enter the house and acquire the envelope‘s 
Oh, 1 will be told* but he gave the information out of 
fear Did he really? A man who did not hesitate to devise 
such a bold and brutal crime and then carry it out 
actually told another of thmgs he alone m the whole 
world knew and, were he to keep silent about them, no 
one m the whole world would ever have guessed at No, 
however cowardly a man may be, if he has planned such 
a crime, he will never tell anyone of it, at least not about 
the envelope and the signals, for that would have meant 
givmg himself away beforehand He would have dehber- 
ately thought up somethmg, and mvented some he if cer- 
tam mformation were to be demanded of him, but he 
would have kept silent about that’ On the contrary, 

I repeat, if he had kept silent about the money at least 
and then committed murder and appropriated the money, 
no one m the world would ever have accused him, at any 
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rate, of murder for the sake of robbery, for no one 
besides him had seen the money or knew of its existence 
in the house Even had he been accused, it would most 
certainly have been thought that he had committed it for 
some other motive But as no one had ever observed any 
such motives m him previously, but, on the contrary, his 
master was seen to be fond of him and honour him with 
his confidence, he would, of course, have been the last to 
be suspected, suspicion would have fallen, m the first 
place, on one who had the motives, and himself had clam- 
oured that he had those motives, made no secret of 
them but disclosed them to all and sundry in a word, on 
Dmitri Fyodorovich, the murdered man’s son Smer- 
dyakov might have lalled and robbed, but the son would 
have been accused, and that surely would have been to 
the advantage of killer-Smerdyakov, wouldn’t it'^ Well, 
and so, havmg devised the murder, Smerdyakov mformed 
the son Dmitn m advance about the money, the envelope 
and the signals -how logical, how clear that is' 

“The day of the murder devised by Smerdyakov came 
round, so he went and fell down the cellar steps m a sham 
epileptic fit What for*? Why, of course, to make sure, first 
of all, that the servant Gngon, who was making ready to 
take ins medical treatment, mi^t put it off and be on the 
alert, seemg that there was no one to be on watch in the 
house Secondly, of course, to see to it that his master, 
since there was no one to keep on watch m the house, and 
in terror of his son’s commg, which he did not conceal— 
might redouble his vigilance and his precautions And, 
finally and above all, of course, the aim was that he, 
Smerdyakov, mcapacitated by the fit, should at once be 
transferred from the kitchen, where he always slept away 
from the others and could come and go as he pleased, to 
the other end of the lodge, to Grigori and Marfa Igia- 
tievna’s room, behind the partition, three paces from their 
own bed, as was invariably done when he had an epi eptic 
fit, in accordance with the arrangement made by his mas 
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ter and the kind-hearted Marfa Ignatievna There, lying 
behind the partition, he would, of course, most likely have 
begun moanmg, to mamtain his pretence of illness, that is, 
to keep them awake all mght (which he actually did, 
accordmg to the evidence of Grigon and his wife), and all 
that, all that to make it more convenient for hirn to sud- 
denly get up and then murder his master’ 

“But I may be told that he feigned his illness to escape 
suspicion, and that he mformed the accused of the money 
and the signals \\ath the express purpose of temptmg him 
to come and commit the murder; when he had murdered 
his father and made off with the money, after probably 
makmg a lot of noise and wakmg the witnesses, then he, 
Smerdyakov, would get up too and go— to do what*? Why, 
he would go to kill his master a second time, and carry 
off the money which had already gone Does that make 
you laugh, gentlemen? I feel ashamed to advance such 
suggestions, and yet, just imagme, that is exactly what the 
accused alleges. ‘After me,’ he declares, ‘after I had left 
the house, knocked down Grigon and raised the alarm, he 
got up, went and killed his master, and stole the money ’ 

I need hardly ask how Smerdyakov could have possibly 
devised and foreseen it all beforehand, that is to say, that 
the exasperated and enraged son would come with the 
sole purpose of takmg a deferential peep through the win- 
dow and, though he knew the signals, beatmg a hasty 
retreat leavmg aU the spoils to Smerdyakov! Gentlemen, 

I ask you m all earnest* at what precise moment could 
Smerdyakov have committed his crime 7 Indicate that 
moment, for otherwise there can be no accusation 
But, perhaps, the epileptic fit was genume The sick 
man suddenly came to, heard a shout, went out’— Well, 
and what then 7 Did he look about himself and thmk ‘I’ll 
go and murder the master 7’ But how was he to know 
what had happened? Had he not been lying unconscious 
till that very moment 7 Incidentally, gentlemen, there is 
a limit even to flights of fancy 
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“ ‘Well,’ some shrewd people may say, ‘but what if the 
two acted m collusion, two committed the murder 
together, and shared the money, what then‘>’ 

“Indeed, that is a momentous suspicion m the first 
place, there is a mass of evidence to bear it out one of 
them takes up himself aU the trouble of committmg the 
murder, while the other accomphce, hes m bed, shamming 
an epileptic fit, with the sole purpose of arousmg general 
suspicion in advance, and alarmmg his master as well as 
Gngon I wonder what motives could have led the two 
accomphces to mvent such a crazy plan‘d But, perhaps, 
there was no active complicity on the part of Smerdyakov, 
whose role was, so to speak, passive and sympathetic the 
terror-stncken Smerdyakov may have consented only not 
to resist the murder and, anticipatmg that he might be 
accused of allowmg his master be murdered and failing to 
cry out or offer resistance, he first obtamed Dmitri Kara- 
mazov’s permission to stay m bed as though m an epilep- 
tic fit, ‘and you may murder him just as you bke, it’s no 
concern of imne’ But if that was so, then, agam, smce the 
epileptic fit was bound to throw the house mto commo- 
tion, and reahsmg that, Dmitri Karamazov could never 
have agreed to such an arrangement But I shall yield on 
that pomt supposmg he did agree In that case, it would 
still follow that Dmitn Karamazov was the murderer, the 
actual murderer, the actual murderer and mstigator, while 
Smerdyakov was merely a passive accomphce— not even 
an accomphce, but one who merely connived at the crime 
out of fear and against his will, somethmg the court 
would most certamly have been able to estabhsh But 
what do we actually see*^ No sooner is the accused taken 
in custody than he at once casts the blame on Smer- 
dyakov, and accuses him alone He accuses hun, not of 
comphcity but of the crime itself ‘He did it alone, he 
declares ‘He murdered and robbed It was his doing’ But 
what kind of accomphces are they who at once start to 
accuse each other*^ That never happens’ And note the risk 
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Karamazov was niniimg' he was the prmcipal murder- 
er, while the other accomphce, who was secondary and the 
comnver, and lymg behmd the partition, so he now cast all 
the blame on the sick man. But Smerdyakov would have 
resented that, and, out of a sense of self-preservation 
alone, disclose the whole truth the two of us were in- 
volved, but I did not commit the murder but only con- 
nived and let it happen out of fear For he, Smerdyakov, 
could realise that the court would at once establish the 
degree of his ^ilt so that he could assume that were he to 
be punished, it would be mfimtely less than the prmcipal 
murderer would be, who had wished to cast all the blame 
on him But then, consequently, he would have mvoluntar- 
ily made a confession We have not seen that however 
Smerdyakov did not so much as hmt at any comphcity 
though the murderer kept on accusing him, nammg him 
as the sole murderer Moreover, it was Smerdyakov who 
disclosed, during the mvestigation, that he himself had 
told the accused of the envelope with the money, and the 
signals, but for which the latter would have learnt nothmg 
about them Had he really been guilty of comphcity, 
would he have so readily spoken of that during the prelim- 
inary mvestigation, I mean, his having himself informed 
the accused of everythmg? On the contrary, he would 
have tried to deny it and would most certamly have dis- 
torted the facts and mmmused them But he neither dis- 
torted nor minimised them That is the action only of an 
innocent man, who is not afraid of bemg charged with 
complicity. And now, m a fit of morbid melancholy 
caused by his epilepsy and aU this disaster, he hanged 
himself yesterday He left a note couched in his pecuhar 
style. I am destroymg myself of my own free will and 
wish, and no one is to be blamed for it ’ He might well 
have added. T, not Karamazov, am the murderer ’ But he 
did not add that: did his conscience suffice for one action, 
but not the other 2 

Then what happened*^ A short while ago, a sum of 
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money, three thousand roubles, was produced in court 
‘It’s Aat very money,’ we were told, ‘which lay in the 
envelope, the one on the table with the other exhibits 
I got It from Smerdyakov yesterday,’ was the claim But, 
gentlemen of the jury, you yourselves remember the recent 
pamful scene I will not repeat the details but shall pemut 
myself to voice only two or three considerations, choosing 
the mmor ones just because they are mmor and, therefore, 
may not occur to anyone and be forgotten To begin with, 
and agam Smerdyakov returned the money yesterday out 
of remorse, and hanged himself (For if he had felt no 
remorse, he wouldn’t have returned the money ) And, of 
course, it was only yesterday evemng that he first con- 
fessed to Ivan Karamazov that he had committed the 
crime, as Ivan Karamazov himself has declared, or why 
else should he have kept silent till now*!^ And so he con- 
fessed, but why, I repeat, did he not let us know the 
whole truth m the letter he left behmd, knowmg that an 
innocent man is to face trial for murder on the morrow^ 
The money alone is no proof A week ago, for mstance, it 
came to the knowledge of myself and two other persons m 
this court that Ivan Fyodorovich Karamazov had sent 
two five per cent coupons worth five thousand roubles 
each, that is, ten thousand in all, to the guberma capital 
to be exchanged I mention that only to show that anyone 
can have had cash in hand on a certam date, and that 
bringmg the three thousand here is no proof that it is the 
same money that was in a certam drawer or envelope 
Finally, after receiving such an important communication 
from the actual murderer yesterday, Ivan Karamazov 
revealed full quietude Why couldn’t he have reported it 
at once 7 Why did he put it off till the morning^ I think 
I’m entitled to conjecture why he had been m poor 
health for over a week, he admitted to a doctor and some 
close friends that he was suffering from hallucinations and 
was meetmg phantoms of the dead m the street He was 
on the verge of the brain fever to which he succumbed 
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today, therefore, on suddenly learning of Smerdyakov’s 
death, he at once said to himself ‘The man is dead, I can 
say he did it and so save my brother I have the money 
m take a sheaf of notes and say that Smerdyakov gave it 
to me before his death ’ Will you say that this is dis- 
honourable, dishonourable to lie about the dead even to 
save a brother*? But what if he lied unconsciously*? What 
if he imagined it had been so, because his mind had 
become finally unhmged by the news of the servant’s 
sudden death*? You witnessed the recent scene and saw 
the man’s condition He was on his feet and talkmg, but 
where was his mind*? The evidence recently given by this 
sick man was followed by a document, a letter sent by the 
accused to Miss Verkhovtsev and wntten two days before 
the dime, with a detailed advance programme of the 
crime Why, then, are we lookmg for the programme and 
its compilers'? Everythmg was earned out m precise accor- 
dance with that programme, and earned out by no one 
else but its author Yes, gentlemen of the jury, it was done 
‘accordmg to planf’ And he did not make off deferentially 
and fearfully from his father’s wmdow at a moment when 
he was firmly convmced that his lady-love was with him 
No, that is both absurd and unbehevable He went in 
and-fimshed the busmess Most probably he committed 
the murder m a rage, bummg with resentment, as soon as 
he saw his hated nval but after the murder, which he 
must have effected with smgle blow of the brass pestle, 
and convmcmg himself after a careful search that she was 
not there, he did not, however, forget to put his hand un- 
der the pillow and take the envelope with the money— the 
opened envelope now lymg on that table with the other 
exhibits I say so for you to take note of a circumstance 
which, in my opmion, is highly characteristic Had it been 
a hardened murderer, a murderer, that is, whose sole 
object was robbery, would he have left the envelope on 
the floor, where it was found beside the dead body*? Had 
it been Smerdyakov, for mstance, who was committmg 
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a murder for robbery -why, he would have simply carried 
off the envelope with the money, without bothenng to 
open it over his victim’s dead body, for he knew for cer- 
tam that the money was in the envelope -it had been in- 
serted and sealed in his presence -and had he taken the 
envelope away with him, no one would have known 
whether there had been a robbery I ask you, gentlemen 
of the jury, would Smerdyakov have acted like that*^ 
Would he have left the envelope behmd on the floor*? No, 
that IS the behaviour of a man m a fren2y, a murderer 
who had lost his presence of mind, a murderer who is no 
thief, and has never stolen anythmg, and who, even when 
he snatched the money from under the mattress, not as 
a thief, but as one who recovers what is his own from 
a thief, for that was Dmitn Karamazov’s idea of the three 
thousand, an idea which had become obsessive And so, 
having taken the envelope, which he had never seen 
before, he tore it open to make sure that the money was 
there, and then made off with the money m his pocket, 
even forgettmg to consider that he had left a most damn- 
ing piece of evidence agamst himself m that tom envelope 
on the floor And because he was Karamazov and not 
Smerdyakov, he did not stop to think or consider How 
could he? He made off, heard a loud outcry from the ser- 
vant who was overtaking him, the man caught hold of 
him, stopped hun, and fell to the ground, struck down 
With the brass pestle The accused jumped down to him 
out of pity Just imagine he assures us that he jumped 
down out of pity, out of compassion, to see whether he 
could do an)Thmg to help him But was that the moment 
to show such compassion? No, he jumped down to see 
whether the only witness to his crime was alive or dead 
Any other sentiment, any other motive would have been 
unnatural* Please note that he went to some trouble over 
Gngon he wiped his head with his handkerchief and, 
satisfymg himself that he was dead, ran back to the house 
of his lady-love, dazed and blood-stained— how was it he 
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never thought that he was all blood-stained and that he 
would at once give himself away'? Yet the accused himself 
assures us that he did not even notice that he was all 
blood-stamed That we may well beheve, that is very pos- 
sible, and that always happens with crimmals at such 
moments They reveal diabohcal cunnmg m one respect, 
and a lack of caution m another But at that moment his 
only thought was where is she"^ He had to find out her 
whereabouts at once, and so he ran to her lodgmgs and 
learnt an unexpected and most shattenng piece of news 
she had gone off to Mokroye to her ‘former’ and ‘nghtful’ 
lover’” 


IX 

PSYCHOLOGY WITH A VENGEANCE 
THE GALLOPING TROIKA 
THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR’S PERORATION 

At this pomt m his speech, Ippoht Kirillovich, who had 
evidently chosen the stnctly histoncal method of exposi- 
tion so often resorted to by all high-strung speakers, who 
purposely seek a stnctly chosen framework so as to keep 
then* impetuosity m check -Ippoht Kirillovich now set 
about expatiatmg on Grushenka’s “former” and “nght- 
ful” lover, voicmg several ideas on the theme, which were 
quite entertammg m their way “Karamazov, who had 
been msanely jealous of everyone, suddenly wilted and 
stood down to the ‘former’ and ‘nghtfuF one And that 
was all the stranger for his havmg practically ignored this 
new danger to himself, which had suddenly appeared m 
the person of his unexpected nval But he had unagmed it 
to be still far off, and a Karamazov always lives only in 
the present He probably considered him even a fiction 
However, he at once submitted the moment he realised, m 
his wounded heart, that the woman may have kept the 
new nval a secret and had deceived him, Mitya, so 
recently, because to her the newly arrived nval meant 
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everything, all her hope m hfe, and was no fiction or play 
of fancy Well, gentlemen of the jury, I cannot pass over 
m silence this unexpected trait m the soul of the accused, 
a trait, which, it would seem, he was quite incapable of 
mamfestmg He suddenly revealed an irresistible need of 
the truth, a respect for woman, and a recognition of her 
heart’s nghts, and when did he do that"? At the very 
moment when he had steeped his hands m his father’s 
blood for her* It is also true that the spilt blood was 
at that moment already crymg out for vengeance, for he, 
who had rumed his soul and his whole earthly future, 
could but have felt and asked at that moment what he 
meant and what he could flow mean to her, a bemg dearer 
to him than his own soul, m companson with her ‘former’ 
and ‘nghtful’ lover, who had repented and returned to 
her, the woman he had once rumed, with fresh love, and 
honourable offers, and an avowal of a reborn and, this 
time, happy life*? And he, unhappy man, what could he 
gve her now, what could he offer her*^ Karamazov under- 
stood all this, he understood that his crime had blocked 
all roads to him, and that he was merely a criminal await- 
uig judgement, and not a man with a life to live ' It was 
this thought that crushed and destroyed him utterly And 
so he at once hit upon a frantic plan which, to a man of 
Karamazov’s character, could not but seem the sole and 
fateful way out of his dreadful situation That solution 
was suiade He ran for the pistols he had pledged with 
the civil servant Perkhotin, and on the way pulled out of 
his pocket aU the money for the sake of which he had 
steeped his hands m his father’s blood Oh, he now 
needed money more than anythmg Karamazov was to 
die, Karamazov would shoot himself, and that was going 
to be remembered* It was not m vain that he was a p^t. 
It was not fortuitous that he had fnttered away ah his life, 
burnt the candle at both ends ‘To her, to her * ^d there 
I’ll throw a spree without parallel, one tha a\i e 
remembered and talked of for a long time to come mi 
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the wild outcries and frenzied G3fpsy songs and dancing, 
I’ll raise my glass and toast the woman I adore and con- 
gratulate her upon her new-found happmess and, then 
and there, at her feet, I shall blow my brams out and put 
an end to my hfe^ She will remember Mitya Karamazov 
some time * She will see how Mitya loved her * She will be 
sorry for Mitya’’ There is a great deal of picturesque and 
romantic frenzy m aU this, a great deal of wild and un- 
bridled Karamazovian recklessness and sentimentahty, and 
yet, somethmg else, gentlemen of the jury, was clamouring 
m his soul, throbbmg mcessantly m his mmd and poison- 
mg his heart unto death— that something was his con- 
science, gentlemen of the jury, its judgement and source of 
boundless torment! But the pistol would settle all 
accounts, it was the only solution, and no other, but 
there -I don’t know whether Karamazov thought at that 
moment ^what will happen there' or whether Karamazov 
can, like Hamlet, thmk of what will happen there 
No, gentlemen of the jury over there, they have their 
Hamlets, while as yet we have our Karamazovs’” 

Here Ippoht Kirillovich unfolded a most detailed pic- 
ture of Mitya’s preparations, the scene at Perkhotm’s, at 
the shop, and with the dnvers He adduced a great 
number of words, utterances and gestures, all confirmed 
by witnesses, and the picture he drew had a telhng impact 
on his audience It was the totahty of all these facts that 
exerted the mam influence The guilt of this frantically 
harassed man, who no longer had any thought for him- 
self, was irrefutably demonstrated “There was no need 
for him to give thought to him self,” said Ippoht Kirillo- 
vich “He was on the verge of fully confessmg on two or 
three occasions, almost hmted at it, and had it on the tip 
of his tongue ” (Here followed the testimony of the wit- 
nesses ) “He even cried out to the coachman on the way to 
Mokroye. T)o you know you are dnvmg a murderer*^’ 
Yet, it was impossible for him to come clean he had first 
to get to the village of Mokroye and complete his poem 
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there But what was m store for the unhappy man*? The 
fact IS that, from the very first moment m Mokroye, he 
saw and at last fully realised that his ‘rightful’ rival was 
not so ‘nghtful’ after all, and that his congratulations 
upon their new-found happmess and his toast to their 
health were unwanted and unacceptable But you already 
know the facts, gentlemen of the jury, from the court inves- 
tigation Karamazov’s tnumph over his rival was unques- 
tionable and here -oh, here a quite new phase began in 
his soul, perhaps the most temble phase it had gone 
through, or ever will ' It may be positively said, gentlemen 
of the jury,” Ippolit KinUovich exclaimed, “that outraged 
nature and a cnmmal heart brmg m their wake a retnbu- 
tion far more bitter than earthly justice can' Moreover, 
justice and earthly pumshment even mitigate punishment 
meted out by nature, and are even necessary to the cnm- 
mal’s soul at such moments as salvation from despair, 
for I cannot even conceive Karamazov’s horror and his 
moral anguish on leammg that she loved him, was reject- 
mg her ‘former’ and ‘nghtful’ lover for his sake, was call- 
mg on him, him, ‘Mitya’, to follow her to a new life, and 
held out a promise of happmess -and all this, when‘s When 
everythmg was over for him and nothmg was possible > In- 
cidentally, I shall make, in passmg, an observation 
highly important to you m explaming the real essence of 
the condition of the accused at the moment this woman, 
this love of his, had been up to the very last moment, the 
instant of his arrest, a bemg utterly beyond his reach, 
passionately desired by him but unattainable But why, 
why didn’t he shoot himself then 7 Why did he abandon 
his decision, and even forgot where his pistol was 7 What 
held him back was just this passionate thirst for love and 
the hope of assuagmg it there and then In the intoxica- 
tion of the revelry, he clung to his beloved, who was shar- 
ing m the revels and whom he thought more lovely and 
more seductive than ever He did not leave her side for 
a moment, feasted his eyes on her and completely forwent 
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his own self This passionate desire for her could, 
momentarily, not only stifle his fear of arrest but also his 
qualms of conscience But for an mstant, oh, a fleetmg in- 
stant' I can picture the cnmmal’s state of mmd at the 
time as being undoubtedly m the complete gnp of three 
elements, which crushed it utterly first, the mfluence of 
drink, the sound and fury of the junketmg, the beat of the 
dance and the shrill sounds of the songs, and of her, of 
her, flushed with wme, smgmg and dancmg, drunk and 
laughmg to him ' Secondly, the comfortmg thought m the 
recesses of his mmd that the fateful denouncement was 
stiB far off, or at least not quite at hand, and that he was 
unlikely to be taken away until the next day, the following 
mommg So there were still several hours, and that was 
a lot, such a lot' One can think up so many things in 
a few hours I imagme he must have expenenced some- 
thmg resembhng what a crimmal feels when he’s bemg 
taken to his execution, to the scaffold * there is still a long, 
long street to traverse and at a walkmg pace, too, past 
thousands of people, then there will be a turn into 
another street, only at the end of which stands the dread- 
ful square! It seems to me that, at the begmnmg of the 
journey, the condemned man, sittmg m his shameful tum- 
bril, must feel that there is mfimte hfe ahead of him But 
the houses recede, the tumbnl moves on and on -oh, it’s 
all nght there’s still a long way to the turning mto the 
other street, and he casts confident glances nght and left 
at aU those thousands of uninvolved but cunous people, 
whose eyes are fixed on him , and he still fancies that he is 
just a man like any other But here already is the turmng 
mto another street -oh, thmgs are not so bad as yet- 
there is still a whole street ahead of him And no 
matter how many houses may have passed his eyes, he wul 

stdl think ‘There are stiU so many houses to pass '’ And thus 
to the very end, to the square itself That I imagme, how 
it was with Karamazov then ‘They haven’t yet got down 
to action there,’ he must have thought ‘Somethmg can 
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yet be hit upon, there’s still time to draw up some plan of 
defence, and to think of a proper rebuff, but now, now- 
now she is so lovely!’ His soul is dark and full of dread, 
but he still manages to set aside half of his money and 
hide It somewhere -I cannot otherwise explam the disap- 
pearance of half of the three thousand he had just taken 
from under his father’s pillow He had been in Mokroye 
before, on a spree that lasted two days He was familiar 
with the tavern, a spacious old buildmg, with all its sheds 
and verandas It is my sunmse that part of the money was 
hidden there shortly before his arrest, m some chink, 
some crevice, under the floor-boards, m some comer, or 
the attic Why*? Well, disaster may fall at any 
moment’ Of course, he hadn’t yet considered how it was 
to be met he hadn’t the time, his head was throbbmg and 
all the time he was bemg drawn to her, as for the money, 
why, the money was mdispensable m any situation 
A man with money is always on top Perhaps such a cal- 
culation at such a mmute may seem unnatural to you 
But, then, he himself has assured us that a month before, 
at a moment of the greatest anxiety and alarm to him, he 
set aside half of the three thousand and sewed it up m 
a httle bag, and if, of course, that is untme, as we shall 
prove presently, the idea did occur to Karamazov, and he 
had been tummg it over m his nund Moreover, when he 
later assured the court mvestigator that he had set aside 
fifteen hundred m a httle bag (which never existed), he 
must have thought up the httle bag on the spot because 
two hours earlier he had set aside half the money and 
hidden it somewhere m Mokroye, just m case, till the 
moramg, so as not to have it about himself, on a sudden 
mspiration Here we have two abysses, gentlemen of the 
jury, recall that Karamazov can contemplate two abysses, 
and both at one and the same time’ We have searched 
that house, but haven’t found the money It may still be 
there, on the other hand, it may have disappeared on the 
next day and is now m the possession of the accused 
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Anyway, he was at her side, on his knees before her when 
he was arrested She was lying on the bed, and he was 
holding out his hands to her, he was so oblivious of every- 
thing at the moment that he did not even hear the 
approach of those who had come to arrest him His mind 
was totally unprepared to make any reply Both he and 
his mmd were caught off their guard 

And now he confronts his judges, the arbiters of his 
fate There are moments, gentlemen of the jury, when, in 
the performance of our duties, we feel almost appalled by 
a man, and fearful for himl These are moments of con- 
templation of the grisly fear m the criminal, who already 
sees that all is lost but stiU fights on, and stiU mtends to 
fight you These are mmutes when all mstmcts of self-pre- 
servation surge up m him, and, seekmg to save himself, he 
looks at you with a piercmg look, questiomng and suffer- 
mg, catches your eye and studies your face and your 
thoughts, anticipates the direction of your thrust, and m- 
stantaneously draws up thousands of schemes m his dis- 
tracted mmd, yet is afraid to speak, afraid to give hnnself 
away These humihatmg moments for the human soul, 
this ordeal, this blmd urge to survive— all these are dread- 
ful, and sometimes evoke horror and compassion for the 
cnmmal even m a court mvestigator! We witnessed all 
this at the time At first, he was stunned, and several* 
highly compromismg words escaped him m his terror 
Blood* I’ve deserved this*’ But he rapidly regamed his 
self-control What to say, how to answer our ques- 
tions -he had not got it all ready yet A flat demal was all 
he had ready. ‘I’m not guilty of my father’s death*’ That 
was so far the first barrier he put up, after which he might 
perhaps think up somethmg, put up some barricade Anti- 
cipatmg our questions, he hastened to explam his first 
compromismg exclamations by declarmg that he only con- 
sidered himself guilty of the death of the servant Grigon 
I m gudty of sheddmg his blood, but who has kiUed my 
father, gentlemen, who has killed him? Who can have 
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killed him, if I did not"^' Do you hear that? He was asking 
us, us, who had come to ask him that very question’ Do 
you hear those anticipatory words, ‘if I did not’, that low 
cunnmg, that naivety and that typically Karamazovian 
impatience*? ‘I did not kill him and you should not thmk 
I did I meant to kill him, gentlemen, I meant to,’ he was 
in a hurry to admit (he was m a hurry, oh, he was m 
a temble hurry), ‘but still I’m not guilty, it was not I who 
kiUed him’’ He concedes that he meant to kiU him you 
can see for yourselves, he seems to say, how truthful 
I am, well, then, you should all the more readily believe 
that I didn’t kill him Oh, in such cases a cnmmal some- 
times becomes mcredibly imthinkmg and gulhble And at 
that pomt, he was asked the simplest question ‘Are you 
sure It wasn’t Smerdyakov who murdered him?’ The 
result was what we had expected he grew tembly angry 
at our havmg anticipated hun, and caught him off his 
guard before he had time to prepare himself and choose 
and grasp at the best moment to mvolve Smerdyakov As 
was to be expected from a man of his nature, he at once 
rushed to the other extreme and began assurmg us that 
Smerdyakov could not have killed him, and was incapable 
of committmg a murder But don’t beheve him, that was 
merely a strategem he had no mtention, none at all of 
givmg up the Smerdyakov idea, on the contrary, he was 
gomg to bring him forward, for whom could he bnng for- 
ward but Smerdyakov, but he would do that at another 
moment because that cat would not jump for the time 
bemg He would bnng him forward oidy on the next day 
or perhaps, even a few days later, seekmg for the right 
moment to exclaim to us ‘You see, I demed Smer- 
dyakov’s guilt more than you did -you remember that 
yourselves, don’t you? But now I am convmced it was 
he, and nobody else, who committed the murder ’’ But for 
the tune bemg, he resorted to a gloomy and irritable 
demal, impatience and anger prompted him, however, to 
use the most clumsy and improbable explanation of how 
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he had looked through his father’s window and retired 
with deference The mam thmg was that he did not as yet 
know of the circumstances, and the degree of the testi- 
mony given by Gngori, who had recovered We proceeded 
to examine and search him This angered but also encour- 
aged hun all the three thousand was not found, but only 
fifteen hundred And, of course, it was at that moment of 
angry silence and demal that the idea of the httle bag first 
leapt to his mind He doubtlessly realised the sheer impro- 
babihty of his mvented story and took pams, great pains, 
to make it sound plausible, like some convincmg novel In 
such cases, it is the prime and foremost task of the prose- 
cution, to prevent the cnmmal from preparing a defence, 
to catch him off his guard so as to make him reveal his 
innermost thoughts m all their naked simpliaty, improba- 
bility, and contradictormess The criminal, however, can 
be made to speak by the sudden and apparently casual 
communication of some new fact, some cucumstance m 
the case, which is of the utmost importance, but he hither- 
to had no idea of and could not possibly have foreseen 
We had such a fact m readmess, oh, m readiness for 
a long time it was the evidence of the servant Gngori 
about the open door, through which the accused had made 
off He had completely forgotten about that door and had 
never even supposed that Gngon could have seen it The 
impact was tremendous He jumped to his feet and 
shouted ‘It was Smerdyakov who killed him, Smer- 
dyakov*’ thus betraying his secret and basic idea in its 
most improbable form, for Smerdyakov could have com- 
mitted the murder only after he had felled Gngon and 
run off When we told him that Gngon had seen the open 
door before he was knocked down and that, as he left his 
bedroom, he heard Smerdyakov moamng behind the parti- 
tion, Karamazov was utterly crushed My colleague, our 
esteemed and resourceful Nikolai Parfenovich, later told 
me that he felt deeply sorry for him at the moment And 
It was just then that, to correct matters, the accused has- 
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tened to tell us about that famous httle bag of his all 
nght, then, now listen to this tale* Gentlemen of the jury, 
I have already explained to you why I consider this inven- 
tion about the money sevm up m a httle bag a month 
before the murder, not only absurd but also the most im- 
probable fabncation that could have been conceived in 
this case Even if one were to wager what more improb- 
able story could have been produced, one could hardly 
think of anythmg worse than that The mam thing here is 
that the tnumphant story-teller can be confounded and 
reduced to dust with certam details, those details that 
actual life is so nch m and are always neglected by these 
unfortunate and mvoluntary story-tellers as insignificant 
and unneeded trifles, and never even occur to them Oh, 
at that mmute they have other cares on then rmnds, 
which are bent on mventing some vast edifice, and here 
they are offered such trifles* But that’s how they are 
caught* The accused was asked ‘Well, and where did you 
get the stuff for your httle bag*^ Who made it for you?’ T 
made it myself’ ‘And where did you get the stuff The 
accused took offence, considering it almost msultmg to be 
questioned about such a trifle and, will you beheve it, he 
was smcere, quite smcere about it* But they are all hke 
that I tore it off my shnt ’ ‘Capital ' So we shall find that 
shirt of yours among your linen tomorrow with a piece 
just thmk, gentlemen of the jury, if we had 
reaUy found that shirt (and how could we have faded to 
md It m his portmanteau or his chest of drawers if such 
a shirt really existed*?), then that would have been a fact, 
a angible fact m favour of the truth of his evidence * But 
at IS somethmg he cannot grasp ‘I don’t remember, per- 
^ ^ sewed it up m my landlady’s 

lv^ u from her It was 

ymg ^bout^ An old cotton rag ’ ‘And do you remember 

c early*? No, I don’t remember it clearly ’ And he is 
und yet can you rmagme him failing to 
mber At the most dreadful moments of a man’s life. 
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when he is being led to the execution, for instance, it is 
just such trifles that come to mind He will forget every- 
thmg but some green roof that has caught his eyes on the 
way, or a jackdaw perched on a cross -that he will 
remember ’^^y, he had to keep away from the people in 
the house while sewmg up his httle bag, so he must have 
remembered how humiliatmg it was to be afraid lest 
someone should come m and find him needle m hand, 
how at the first knock on his door he would jump to his 
feet and dash behind the partition (there is such a parti- 
tion m his room) -But, gentlemen of the jury, why am 
I telhng you all this, all these details, aU these trifles'?” 
Ippoht Kirillovich suddenly exclaimed “Why, just 
because, to this very moment, the accused stubbornly m- 
sists on this absurdity’ During all these two months, ever 
smce that disastrous mght, he has not explamed anythmg, 
or added a smgle real and explanatory fact to his former 
fantastic testimony all these are trifles, he says, so we 
must have faith m his honour Oh, we are glad to do that, 
eager to do so, even if it’s only his word Are we jackals 
thirstmg for human blood? Give us, show us a single fact 
m favour of the accused and we shall rejoice, but it has to 
be a tangible and real fact, and not some conclusion 
drawn by his own brother from the expression on the face 
of the accused, or the statement that, when he smote his 
breast, he must have been pointmg to the httle bag, and 
m the darkness, too We shall rejoice at any new fact, we 
shall be the first to withdraw our charge, we shall hasten 
to withdraw it But justice clamours out, and we persist, 
we can withdraw nothmg ” Ippoht KinUovich now pro- 
ceeded to the peroration He seemed m a fever, caUmg 
passionately for retnbution for a father’s blood spilt by 
his own son “with the base motive of robbery” He 
emphatically cited the tragic and outrageous sum of the 
facts “And whatever you may hear from the defence 
counsel, with his celebrated talent” (he could not refram 
from saymg), “and however eloquent and touchmg his 
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words may be when he appeals to your emotions, 
remember that at this moment you are m a temple of our 
justice Remember that you are defenders of our truth, 
defenders of our holy Russia, her fundamentals, her 
family standards, of everythmg that she holds sacred f Yes, 
here, at this moment, you represent Russia, and your ver- 
dict will resound, not only m this courtroom but through- 
out Russia, and all Russia will hear you as her cham- 
pions and judges, and will be encouraged or disheartened 
by your verdict Do not keep Russia and her expectations 
m suspense, our fateful troika is gallopmg funously on 
and on, perhaps towards destruction And the people of 
Russia have for so long been stretchmg forth their hands 
and callmg for a halt to its funous and breakneck career 
And if, for the time being, other nations fall back from 
the gallopmg troika, that may be, not at all out of respect, 
as the poet would have us beheve, but simply out of hor- 
ror-mark that Out of horror, and perhaps disgust as 
well, and it is good that they hold aloof, for perhaps one 
day they will no longer hold aloof but will stand hke 
a stone wall before the onrushing appantion and will 
themselves halt the frenzied spate of our unbridled wilful- 
ness so as to safeguard their own security, enlightenment, 
and civihsation* We have already heard these alarmed 
voices commg from Europe They are already beginnmg 
to resound Do not tempt them, do not swell their chorus 
of mountmg hatred by a verdict justifymg the murder of 
a father by his own son'” 

In a word, though he had given vent to a stream of 
exhortation, Ippoht Kinllovich concluded on a note of 
pathos, the overall impact bemg extraordinary On ending 
his speech, he hastened out of the courtroom and, 

I repeat, almost swooned in the adjoinmg room There 
was no applause, but the serious-mmded were pleased 
Only the ladies were not so well pleased, but they, too, 
liked his eloquence, the more so for their havmg no fears 
as to the outcome of the tnal, and placed full rehance on 
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Fetyukovich “He will, at last, start to speak and, of 
course, carry everything before him’” All kept looking 
at Mitya, throughout the pubhc prosecutor’s speech he 
had sat m silence, his hands tightly clasped, his teeth 
clenched and his eyes lowered From time to tune he mere- 
ly raised his head and listened Especially when Grush- 
enka was bemg spoken of When the pubhc prosecutor 
quoted Rakitm’s opinion of her, a contemptuous and spite- 
ful smile came over his face and he muttered quite audi- 
bly “These Bernards 1” When Ippolit Kirillovich de- 
scnbed how he had interrogated and tormented him at 
Mokroye, Mitya raised his head and listened with intense 
cunosity At one pomt m the speech, he even seemed 
about to jump to his feet and cry out something but he 
controlled him self and only shrugged his shoulders m con- 
tempt There was some talk in our town afterwards about 
the pubhc prosecutor’s peroration and his prowess at 
Mokroye durmg the mterrogation of the accused, and 
people poked fun at Ippoht Kirillovich “The man could 
not resist showmg off his cleverness,” it was said The 
hearmg was adjourned, but only bnefly; for a quarter of 
an hour, or twenty mmutes at most There was a great 
deal of talk and forthright remarks among the pubhc 
I remember some of them: 

“A telling speech,” a gentleman m one of the groups 
observed with a frown 

“He simply piled up the psychology,” said another 
voice 

“But It was all true, irrefutably true’” 

“Yes, he knows his business ” 

“He gave the sum and substance ” 

“And that in respect of us aU, too,” a third voice 
added “At the begmnmg of his speech, remember, when 
he said that we were all just like Fyodor Pavlovich ’’ 
“And at the end as well Only he was all wrong then ’ 
“Yes, there were a lot of mclarities ” 

“Got earned away a httle ” 
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“It’s unfair, sir, quite unfair ” 

“Well, no, it was skilful all the same He’s had to wait 
for his hour a long tune, poor fellow, and now he s had 
his chance, ha, ha*” 

“What will the counsel for the defence have to say*^” 
In another group 

“He shouldn’t have made that jab at the man from St 
Petersburg ‘Appealmg to your emotions’ Remember*?” 
“Yes, that was clumsy of hun ” 

“He was m too great haste ” 

“A nervous man, sir ” 

“We are chaffing here, but what can the accused be 
feehng*?” 

“Yes, sir, poor Mitya* What must he be feehng*? 
“And what will the counsel for the defence have to 
say*?” 

In yet another group 

“Who’s that lady over there, with lorgnette*? The fat 
one Sittmg at the end of the row ” 

“That’s the wife of a general A divorcee I happen to 
know her ” 

“Oh, so that accounts for the lorgnette ” 

“There’s a common look about her ” 

“Not at all, quite a tasty morsel ” 

“There’s a little blonde two seats away from her She s 
much better ” 

“Caught him tripping quite cleverly at Mokroye, didn t 

they'?” 

“I suppose so Boasted of it again He’s been telling the 
story all over the town hundreds of times ” 

“Couldn’t resist doing it agam now There’s vamty for 
you*” 

“A man with a gnevance, tee-hee*” 

“And very touchy Lots of rhetoric, too Goes in for 
long penods ” 

“Trymg to mtimidate us, note, intimidate us all the 
tune Remember his troika*? ‘There they have their Ham- 
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lets, but we still have our Karamazovs ’ That was well 
put ” 

“That was done to get on the right side of the liberals 
He’s afraid of them’” 

“He’s afraid of the defence counsel, too ” 

“Indeed, what will Mr Fetyukovich say*^” 

Whatever he says, he won’t get round our peasants ” 
“Think so ‘7” 

In another group, the fourth 

“He put It neatly about the troika I mean, when he 
was referrmg to other nations ” 

“And, you know, he was quite right when he said that 
the nations won’t wait” 

“Meanmg what*?” 

“Why, m the Bntish House of Commons a member got 
up last week and, referrmg to the nihilists, asked the 
Mmister whether it was not high time to mtervene m the 
affairs of a barbarous nation and try to educate us Ippo- 
lit had hun m mmd I know he did He was speakmg 
about it last week ” 

“More easily said than done ” 

“D’you think so'’ Why*?” 

“We’ll close Kxonstadt down and won’t let them have 
any wheat Where else will they get it*’” 

“But what about Amenca? They’ll get it from Amenca 
now ” 

“Rubbish ” 

But the bell rang and they all hastened to resume their 
seats Fetyukovich mounted the rostrum 


X 

THE SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE 
AN ARGUMENT THAT CUTS BOTH WAYS 

A hush fell over the courtroom when the first words of 
the celebrated orator rang out All eyes m the audience 
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were fixed on him He began very straightforwardly, 
simply and with conviction, but without the slightest trace 
of arrogance There was not the least attempt at elo- 
quence, pathos, or emotion-charged wordmg He was 
a man speakmg m an intimate circle of sympathisers His 
voice was well-modulated, earned well, and was pleasing, 
and somethmg even smeere and open-hearted seemed to 
sound in his very voice But it was at once generally real- 
ised that the speaker could suddenly rise to true pathos 
and “thrill their hearts with mcredible force”, as the poet 
has It He spoke perhaps less correctly than the public 
prosecutor, but without any long sentences and even with 
greater precision One thmg, though, the ladies did not 
like he kept bendmg his back, especially at the begmnmg 
of his speech, not so much m bowmg to his hsteners as 
rushing forward impetuously towards them, his long 
spme bent almost double as though there was a hinge in 
the middle which enabled hun to bend almost at a nght 
angle At the begmnmg of his speech, he seemed to speak 
m a discursive manner, as though with no system, taking 
up random facts, but an overall pattern ultimately 
emerged His speech fell mto two parts the first half con- 
tained a cnticism and refutation of the charge, at times 
bitmg and sarcastic But m the second half he seemed to 
have suddenly changed his tone and even his man- 
ner, and mstantly rose to pathos The public seemed to 
have anticipated that, and simply quivered with delight 
He went straight to the pomt and began by explaimng 
that, though he was based on St Petersburg, this was not his 
first visit to other Russian cities as defence counsel, but he 
took up cases only when he was convmced that the 
accused were innocent, or else he had a presentiment that 
they were “It has been the same m this particular in- 
stance,” he explamed “Even from the first newspaper 
reports alone, I was struck by somethmg which greatly 
predisposed me m favour of the accused In short, what 
interested me most was a certain legal fact, which though 
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frequent m law practice, has never, I beheve, appeared 
with such plenitude and charactenstic features as m the 
present case I should have formulated that fact at the end 
of my speech when I conclude it, but I shall do so at the 
very outset for I have a propensity to attack a subject 
head-on, without keepmg any effects up my sleeve, or 
playmg down the impressions That may be uncalculating 
on my part, but then I am sincere This thought of mme, 
this formula, is as follows* the overwhelmmg sum of the 
facts IS agamst the accused, yet there is not a smgle fact 
that can stand up to cntiasm, if considered smgly, by 
itselfl From the newspapers and from the rumours about 
the case, I became more and more confirmed m my im- 
pression, and then I suddenly received an invitation from 
the relatives of the accused to take up his defence I at 
once hastened here, and here I became finally convmced 
So it was to destroy this dreadful accumulation of facts 
and to show that each incriminatmg fact, taken separate- 
ly, was unproved and fantastic that I undertook the 
defence of this case ” 

The counsel for the defence began m this vem, and then 
he suddenly declared. 

“Gentlemen of the jury. I’m a newcomer here and all 
the impressions have had an unprejudiced recipient m me 
The accused, a man of violent and unbndled temper, has 
never previously offended me as he has, perhaps, many 
people m this town, which explams why so many people 
are prejudiced agamst him m advance Of course, I, too, 
admit that the moral sentiment of local society has been 
aroused on good grounds, the accused is a violent and 
turbulent man Yet he was received m society here In- 
deed, he was even received and treated with every conside- 
ration m the family of the very learned public prosecutor 
(N B : at these words, there were two or three laughs in 
the audience, quickly suppressed, but noticed by all We 
all knew that the public prosecutor had received Mit>'a 
agamst his will, and solely because the latter had for some 
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reason been found of interest by his wife -a highly 
esteemed and virtuous lady, but fanciful and self-willed, 
who, in some cases, liked to oppose her husband, espe- 
cially m trifles Mitya, however, was a rare caller ) 
“Nevertheless,” the counsel for the defence went on, “I 
venture to assume that even a man with so mdependent 
a mmd and so high a sense of justice as my learned fnend 
could have formed a certain mistaken prejudice agamst 
my unhappy client Oh, that is so natural the unfortunate 
man has done so much to deserve bemg regarded even 
with prejudice Injured moral and, still more, aesthetic 
feelmg is sometimes remorseless Of course, m the highly 
talented speech for the prosecution, we all heard 
a ngorous analysis of the character and conduct of the 
accused and a ngorously cntical attitude towards the case 
as a whole, most of all, such depths of psychology were 
gone mto to explam the substance of the case to us that, 
to reach them was quite out of the question given any 
dehberate or malicious prejudice agamst the person of the 
accused But, then, there are thmgs which are even worse 
and more rumous m such cases than the most mahcious 
and dehberate attitude to the matter That holds, for m- 
stance, if we are overcome by some, so to speak, artistic 
urge, a drive towards artistic creativity, towards writmg 
some novel, especially if the Lord has endowed our abili- 
ties with a wealth of psychological gifts While still pre- 
parmg for my journey to your town, I was cautioned in 
St Petersburg -and I was aware of that without bemg 
told -that m my opponent here I would find a profound 
and most refined psychologist, who had won a certain 
special reputation m our still young legal world through 
this quahty m him But, gentlemen Of the jury, profound 
as psychology may be, it is still a weapon that cuts both 
ways (suppressed lau^ter m court) Oh, you will. I’m 
sure, forgive me my tnvial companson, I’m afraid I’m not 
much good at makmg eloquent speeches However, I will 
take an example, the first example that occurs to me from 
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the pubhc prosecutor’s speech While running out of the 
garden at night, the accused climbed over the fence and 
with a brass pestle felled the servant, who had caught hold 
of his leg Then he at once jumped back into the garden 
and concerned himself for five fiil minutes with the prost- 
rate man, trymg to find out whether he had killed him or 
not Now, the public prosecutor refuses to beheve that 
the accused was telling the truth when he stated that he had 
jumped down to Gngori out of compassion ‘No,’ he says, 
‘can there be any such sentimentality at such a moment*? 
That is unnatural, he jumped down to see whether the 
only witness to his cnme was ahve or dead and thereby 
proved that he had committed the crime, for he could not 
possibly have jumped down into the garden with any 
other motive, consideration, or feelmg ’ There is psychol- 
ogy for you but let us take the same psychology and 
apply it to the case the other way round, and the result 
will be no less believable The murderer jumped down as 
a precaution to see whether the witness to his crime was 
ahve or not, and yet, as the pubhc prosecutor himself 
asserts, he had left m the study of his murdered father 
a most dammng piece of evidence agamst himself m the 
shape of a tom envelope with an mscnption that it con- 
tamed three thousand roubles ‘Had he taken the envelope 
away with him, no one would have known that such an 
envelope with the money existed and, hence, that the 
money had been stolen by the accused ’ Those are the 
pubhc prosecutor’s own words Well, so the accused was 
lackmg m caution m one respect, you see he must have 
lost his head, got frightened and ran off, leaving that 
piece of mcnmmatmg evidence on the floor, yet only two 
mmutes later, he attacked and murdered another man, at 
once displaymg a most inhuman and calculating sense of 
precaution— all this at our service But let us assume that 
this is what actually happened after all, the entire sub- 
tlety m psychological analysis lies m its showmg that under 
such circumstances I’m as bloodthirsty and keen-sighted 
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as a Caucasian eagle at one moment, and at the next as 
blmd and timid as the humble mole But if I’m so blood- 
thirsty and cruelly calculatmg that, havmg murdered 
a man, I ran back to him for the sole purpose of making 
sure whether the witness to my crime was alive or not, 
then why should I busy myself for five minutes over my 
new victim and, perhaps, run the nsk of acquirmg new 
witnesses'^ Why steep my handkerchief m blood, while 
wipmg it off his head, so that it may serve as evidence 
agamst me later If he were really so calculatmg and cold- 
hearted as that, would it not have been wiser to hit the 
victim again and again on the head with the same pestle so 
as to make quite sure he was dead, and having eliminated 
the witness, relieve his own heart of aU anxiety*? And, 
finally, he jumped down to make sure whether the witness 
agamst hnn was ahve or not, and left another witness on 
the path, namely the brass pestle he had taken from the 
two women which they could always identify afterwards 
as theirs and testify that he had taken it from them And 
It isn’t as if he forgot it on the path, dropped it through 
absent-mmdedness or because of his confused state, no, 
he flung It aside, for it was found within fifteen paces of 
the place where Gngon had been felled Why did he do 
that. It may be asked*? Well, he did so because it was 
a harrowmg expenence to have killed a man, an old ser- 
vant, which was why he cast the pestle away m vexation 
and with a curse as a weapon a murder had been commit- 
ted with, It could not be otherwise, for why should he 
have thrown it away with such force*? But if he was ca- 
pable of feelmg pam and compassion for a man havmg been 
killed. It was surely because he had not murdered his 
father Had he murdered his father, he wouldn’t have 
jumped down to attend to another victim out of pity, m 
that case, it would have been another feelmg he would 
not have bothered with pity but would have been thmking 
of self-preservation, and that, for a certainty On the con- 
trary, I repeat, he would have bashed m the man’s skull 
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and not busied himself with him for about five minutes 
There was room for pity and kindliness m his heart just 
because his conscience had been clear So here you have 
another kmd of psychology I have purposely resorted to 
psychology myself, gentlemen of the jury, to show clearly 
that anything can be deduced from it It all depends on 
what hands it is m Psychology leads even the most se- 
rious people to indulge in romancing, and that quite invo- 
luntarily Tm speaking, gentlemen of the jury, of super- 
fluous psychology, of a certain misuse of it ” 

Here agam there was approvmg laughter m court, and 
all at the expense of the public prosecutor I wdl not 
report the speech of the counsel for the defence m detail, 
but will only cite some passages from it, some of the high- 
lights 


XI 

THERE WAS NO MONEY 
NEITHER WAS THERE ANY ROBBERY 

There was a pomt m the speech of the counsel for the 
defence which came as a surpnse to all, to wit, his flat 
demal of the existence of the fateful three thousand rou- 
bles and, consequently, the possibihty of their havmg been 
stolen 

Gentlemen of the jury,” the counsel for the defence 
began, “any fresh and unprejudiced man wiU be struck by 
a characteristic feature m this case, namely, the charge of 
robbery and, at the same time, the utter impossibility of 
actually mdicatmg exactly what was stolen We are told 
that money was stolen, namely three thousand roubles, 
but no one seems to know whether it ever existed Con- 
sider m the first place, how have we come to know that 
there was three thousand roubles, who saw it*^ The only 
person who did see it and declared it had been put m an 
envelope with an mscnption was the servant Smerdyakov 
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It was he who informed the acx^used and his brother Ivan 
Fyodorovich of it pnor to the catastrophe Miss Svetlov, 
too, was told about it But none of these three persons 
actually saw the money, agam it was only Smerdyakov 
who saw it, but here the question anses if it is true that it 
did exist and that Smerdyakov saw it, then when did he 
see it last‘d What if his master had taken the money from 
under the mattress and put it back m his casket without 
telhng Smerdyakov*? Note that, accordmg to the latter, 
the money was under the mattress, the accused would 
have had to get it from under the mattress, yet the bed 
had not m any way been disturbed, which is carefully 
recorded m the official record How could the accused 
have left the beddmg completely undistyrbed and, more- 
over, how could he have faded to soil with his blood- 
stained hands the fine and spotless hnen the bed had been 
purposely made with*? But, I shall be asked, what about 
the envelope on the floor*? Well, it deserves a few words 
I must say I was a little surpnsed just now my highly 
talented opponent m speaking of the envelope, himself- 
hsten, gentlemen -himself stated m that part of his speech 
that referred to the absurdity of supposing that Smer- 
daykov was the murderer ‘Had it not been for that enve- 
lope, had it not been left on the floor as a clue, had the 
robber earned it away with him, no one m the world 
would have known that an envelope had been there or 
that there had been money in it, and that, consequently, 
the accused must have stolen the money ’ Thus, even as 
admitted by the prosecutor himself, only that tom scrap 
of paper with its mscnption has served to substantiate the 
accused bemg charged with robbery, for otherwise no one 
would have learnt of the robbery or that there had been 
any money But surely, the mere fact that that scrap of 
paper was lying on the floor is no proof that it had con- 
tained money and that the money had been stolen ‘But,’ 
It will be objected, ‘Smerdyakov saw the money in the 
envelope ’ But when did he last see it— that’s what I’m 
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asking I spoke to Smerdyakov, who told me that he had 
seen it two days before the murder But why can’t I sup- 
pose, for mstance, that old Fyodor Pavlovich locked him- 
self m at his home and, m impatient and hystencal expec- 
tation of his lady-love, suddenly took it into his head, for 
want of some other occupation, to pull out the envelope 
and open it ‘The envelope alone,’ he may have said to 
himself, ‘may not work the tnck She may not believe 
there’s any money m it But if I show her thirty rainbow- 
coloured hundred-rouble notes m a roll, it will. I’m sure, 
make a far stronger impression on her, and make her 
mouth water’ , so he tore the envelope open, extracted the 
money, and threw the envelope on the floor as the lawful 
possessor of the money and, of course, without any fear 
of leavmg any incriminatmg evidence behmd Listen, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, is there anything more possible than 
such a supposition and such a fact‘s Why was it unpos- 
sible*? But if anything of the kmd could have taken place, 
then the charge of robbery must collapse, for if there was 
no money, there could be no robbery If the envelope on 
the floor is evidence that it contained money, then why 
can’t I assert the reverse, namely that the envelope was on 
the floor because there was already no money m it, for it 
had been extracted previously by the owner himself*^ ‘Yes, 
but where, m that case, could the money have gone if 
Fyodor Pavlovich took it out of the envelope, and it was 
not found durmg the search of the house‘s’ First of all, 
part of the money was found m his casket and, secondly, 
he might have taken it out that mormng or even the night 
before, made some other arrangements for it, given it to 
someone, sent it off, or, finally, radically changed his 
nund, his plan of action, without findmg it necessary to 
inform Smerdyakov about it m advance 9 And if there 
exists only the possibility of such a supposition, how can 
the accused be so firmly and msistently charged with 
murder for robbery and, mdeed, with havmg committed 
the robbery 9 We are thereby entermg the realm of fiction 
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For if It IS maintained that a certam thmg has been stolen, 
then that thmg must be produced or, at any rate, it must 
be proved beyond doubt that it existed And yet no one 
even saw it Not so long ago, a lad of eighteen, a pedlar, 
entered a St Petersburg money-changer’s shop m broad 
dayhght with an axe, and with extraordmary and typical 
callousness murdered the shopkeeper and carried off fif- 
teen hundred roubles He was arrested some five hours 
later and all the fifteen hundred was found on hun except 
for fifteen roubles, which he had already managed to 
spend Moreover, on retummg to the shop after the 
murder, the shop assistant informed the police, not only 
of the sum stolen, but even what it consisted of, that is to 
say, how many hundred-rouble, ten-rouble, and five-rou- 
ble notes, and how many gold coins and of what deno- 
mmations there were, and those notes and corns were 
found on the murderer In addition to all this, there was 
a full and frank confession by the murderer himself That, 
gentlemen of the jury, is what I call firm evidence ' There 
I know, see and feel the money, and I cannot say that it 
never existed Is that the case m the present instance*? And 
yet, this IS a matter of life and death, of a man’s fate 
‘That IS all very well,’ it will be said, ‘but he was having 
a high old tune that night, squandermg money Fifteen 
hundred roubles was found on him -where did he get it*?’ 
But, then, the very fact that only fifteen hundred was 
found on him and the other half of the sum could 
nowhere be found or discovered— that very fact proves 
that the money may not have been the same, and that it 
had never been m any envelope The most rigorous preli- 
minary official mvestigation mto the movements of the 
accused and the tmung has shown beyond any doubt that, 
after leaving the two maids on the night of the crime, he 
went straight to see the civil servant Perkhotm, without 
going home or anywhere else, and that after that he was 
in the company of others all the tune, so that, conse- 
quently, he could not have put aside half of the three thou- 
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sand and hidden it somewhere m town It was this very 
consideration that led the prosecution to assume that he 
must have hidden it in some crevice at Mokroye But why 
not m the dungeons of the Castle of Udolpho, gentlemen‘s 
Isn’t this assumption too fantastic and too romantic for 
words ‘S And please note that if that smgle assumption 
breaks down, the whole charge of robbery dissolves m 
thm air, for where could the fifteen hundred have got 
to*? By what miracle could it have disappeared, smce it 
has been proved that the accused went nowhere else? 
And, are we prepared to rum a man’s life with such 
romantic tales ‘S It will be said that, nevertheless, the 
accused has been unable to explam where he got the fif- 
teen hundred found on him and that, moreover, he is 
known to have had no money previously to that mght 
But who knew that*? The accused has given a clear and 
firm account of where he got that money, and if you 
please, gentlemen of the jury, if you please, nothmg could 
be more probable than that statement, quite apart from 
Its bemg entirely m character The prosecutor is pleased 
with his own romantic tale. A man of weak wiU, who had 
made up his mmd to accept the three thousand so humi- 
hatmgly offered by his fiancee, could not, he claims, have 
set aside half and sewn it up m a little bag, on the contra- 
ry, had he done so, he would have unstitched it every 
second day and kept dippmg mto it for a hundred at 
a time and thus would have spent it all m a smgle month 
You will remember that all tMs was put to you m a tone 
that brooked no contradiction Well, and what if thmgs 
did not develop like that at ah'? What if you’ve mvented 
a stoiY featuring quite a different person‘s That’s the snag 
you’ve thought up a quite different person ' I shall be told, 
perhaps, that there are witnesses that he squandered all 
the three thousand he had received from Miss Verkhov- 
tsev, in the village of Mokroye a month before the dis- 
aster and, at one go, down to the last copeck, so that 
he could not have set aside half of it But who are these 
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Witnesses'? The trustworthiness of the testimony of these 
witnesses has already revealed itself m this court Besides, 
a hunk of bread always seems larger m another man’s 
hands And, last but not least, none of these witnesses 
counted the money, but merely judged by sight Did not 
the witness Maximov testify that the accused had twenty 
thousand m his possession*? As you see, gentlemen of the 
jury, psychology is a double-edged weapon, so let me 
apply the other edge now and we shall see what happens 
“A month before the disaster, the accused was 
entrusted by Miss Verkhovtsev with three thousand rou- 
bles to be rermtted by post But the question arises is it 
true that it was entrusted to him m a manner so offensive 
and humiliating as was alleged here just now*? Miss Ver- 
khovtsev’s first testimony on the subject contamed a differ- 
ent version, one quite different, m her second testimony 
all we heard were outcries of bitter resentment and ven- 
geance, outcnes of long-held hatred But the very fact that 
the witness gave false testimony the first time entitles us 
to conclude that her second testimony, too, may have 
been false The prosecutor does not want -he dare not 
(those were his own words)— to touch upon that love 
affair Very well, I won’t touch upon it, either, but I shall 
venture to observe that if so pure and lughly moral a per- 
son as the highly esteemed Miss Verkhovtsev undoubtedly 
IS, if such a person, I say, permits herself suddenly and so 
sweepmgly to contradict her first testimony m court with 
the direct aim of ruimng the accused, then her second tes- 
timony has obviously been made neither impartially nor 
dispassionately Are we therefore to forfeit the right to 
conclude that the vengeful woman may have exaggerated 
very much? Yes, indeed, she may have exaggerated the 
shame and disgrace of offeiing him the money On the 
contrary, I suggest that it was offered in a manner accept- 
able even to a man as frivolous as the accused The im- 
portant point is that he expected shortly to get from his 
father the three thousand still owmg to him, according to 
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his calculation This may be thoughtless of him, but then 
it was because he was thoughtless enough to be quite sure 
that his father would let him have the money and that he 
could, therefore, always send off the money entrusted to 
him by Miss Verkhovtsev, and thus settle his debt But 
the prosecutor will not admit that he could have set aside 
half of the money on the day he received it and sewn it up 
m a little bag Tliat is not in his character, he claims, he 
could not have held such feehngs But didn’t you yourself 
give voice regarding the expansive Karamazovian nature 
of the accused, and the two abysses that a Karamazov can 
contemplate*? Yes, Karamazov is just such a double 
nature, one standmg between two abysses, a nature which, 
when impelled by an irresistible urge for dissipation, can 
come to a halt if somethmg astounds it from the other 
side And that other side was love, a new love that flared 
up like tmder, and for that love he needed money, ah, far 
more than even for a riotous tune with his lady-love If 
she were to say to him, Tm yours; I don’t want Fyodor 
Pavlovich’, he would seize her at once and take her 
away— but for that he needed the wherewithal That was 
far more important than revelry Could a Karamazov fail 
to have understood that*? Why, that was the prune cause 
of his concern and anxiety, so what is there so improbable 
about his setting aside that money and concealing it for 
an emergency? But time passed and Fyodor Pavlovich did 
not let the accused have the three thousand, on the contra- 
ry', there was talk that his father had set the money aside 
to entice the woman he, the accused, loved. ‘If Fyodor 
Pavlovich doesn’t let me have the money,’ he thought, 
Katerina Ivanovna will see me as a thief ’ And so he con- 
nived the idea of gomg to Miss Verkhovtsev, placmg 
before her the fifteen hundred roubles, he still earned in 
the httle bag round his neck, and sa3ang to her ‘I’m 
a blackguard but not a thief’ Herem, therefore, lay the 
n^folh reason for guardmg the money like the apple of 
his eye. not openmg the little bag and abstractmg 
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a hundred roubles at a time from it Why should you 
deny the accused a sense of honour*^ Yes, he has a sense 
of honour, though perhaps a mistaken one, and very often 
a false one, but it does exist, he believes m it passionately, 
and has proved it However, the affair grew more com- 
plex, his torments of jealousy reached a clunax, and the 
same two questions assumed a more and more agomsmg 
shape m the fevered bram of the accused ‘If I return the 
money to Kaierma Ivanovna, where shall I find the means 
to carry Grushenka off*?’ If he behaved like a madman, if 
he got drunk and created disturbances at taverns all that 
month, It was perhaps because he felt sick at heart himself 
and was unable to bear it any longer These two questions 
at last grew so acute that they drove him to despair He 
sent his younger brother to his father to beg him for the 
last tune for the three thousand, but, without waitmg for 
a reply, forced his way mto the house, and ended by 
assaulting the old man m the presence of witnesses After 
that, there was no one to get the money from, for the 
father he had fallen upon would not let hum have it The 
same evemng he beat himself on the breast— the upper 
part of his breast where the little bag was— and swore to 
his brother that he had a way of avoidmg bemg a black- 
guard, but that he would remain a blackguard for all that, 
for he reahsed he would not use that means, and that he 
would not have the strength of mind or character to do 
so Why, doesn’t the prosecution believe Alexei Karama- 
zov’s evidence given so frankly and sincerely, so spon- 
taneously and convmcmgly*^ Why, on the other hand, 
does it obhge me to believe m money hidden in some 
crack, m the dungeons of the Castle of Udolpho*^ After 
his talk with his brother that evemng, the accused wrote 
that fateful letter, and that letter is the mam and most 
damning evidence that the accused was guilty of robbery ' 

I shall beg from anyone, and if they refuse, I shall kill my 
father and shall take the envelope with the pink 
from under the mattress if only Ivan goes away A fu 
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programme of the murder, we are told, so it must have 
been he, mustn’t it'^ ‘It all took place as he wrote it,’ the 
prosecution exclaims But, m the first place, the letter was 
written when the accused was drunk and in a state of the 
utmost irritation, secondly, he wrote of the envelope from 
Smerdyakov’s words for he had not seen the envelope 
himself, and, thirdly, he certainly did wnte the letter, but 
how can it be proved that it all took place as wntten'^ Did 
the accused get the envelope from under the pillow, did 
he find the money, did it exist at alP Moreover, was it for 
the money that the accused had come m such haste‘s 
Recollect that, recollect that’ He came m violent haste, 
not to rob but only to find out where she was, the woman 
who had bowled him over, so that he came, not to carry 
out some programme, or because of what he had wntten, 
consequently not to commit premeditated robbery, but on 
a sudden unpulse and m a frenzy of jealousy’ Yes, I shall 
be told, yet he did come runnmg there and murdered his 
father, and then took the money as well But did he or 
didn’t he murder him*^ The charge of robbery I repudiate 
with mdignation a man cannot be accused of robbery if 
it cannot be shown defimtely what he has stolen -that is 
an axiom’ But did he commit murder, murder without 
robbery*? Has that been proved*? Isn’t that, too, a piece of 
fiction*?” 


XII 

NEITHER WAS THERE ANY MURDER 

“Permit me, gentlemen of the jury, to pomt out that 
a man’s life is at stake and that caution must be exercised 
We have heard the prosecutor himself adimt that until the 
very last day, till today, the day of the tnal, he was hesit- 
ant about bnngmg a charge of wdful and premeditated 
murder, he hesitated till the moment the fateful ‘drunken 
letter was produced m court today ‘It all followed the 
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pattern'’ But let me repeat once agam he ran to her and 
for her, solely to find out where she was That is an un- 
questionable fact Had she been at home, he would not 
have gone anywhere else, but would have remamed with 
her and not have earned out what he had pronused m his 
letter He ran off accidentally and on the spur of the 
moment and, perhaps, did not even remember his 
‘drunken’ letter at the time ‘He grabbed the pestle,’ the 
prosecutor pomted out, and you will remember how from 
that pestle alone an entire psychological treatise was 
deduced for us why he should have regarded the pestle as 
a weapon and grabbed it as such, and so on and so forth 
A most ordinary thought comes to mmd at this juncture 
what if the pestle had not been lying about so pro- 
mmently, on the shelf whence the accused grabbed it, 
but put away m a cupboard -then it would not have 
caught the eye of the accused, who would have dashed off 
weaponless and empty-handed, and then, perhaps, he 
would not have murdered anybody How, then, can I con- 
clude that the use of the pestle for wilful murder has been 
proved*? Indeed, he did clamour at the taverns that he 
would murder his father, but two days before, m the 
evenmg he wrote his drunken letter, he was quiet and only 
quarrelled with a shop-assistant ‘because, being a Kara- 
mazov, he could not help pickmg a quarrel’ To which 
I shall reply that if he was really contemplating such 
a murder, and accordmg to plan, too, m keeping with 
what he had wntten, he most certainly would not have 
quarrelled with the shop-assistant and, perhaps, would not 
have gone to the tavern at all, for a man plannmg such 
a crime seeks quiet and self-effacement seeks to disap- 
pear, so as not to be seen or heard ‘Forget me if you 
can,’ he seems to be saymg and he does so not deliberate- 
ly but mstmctively Gentlemen of the jury, psycholog> 
can cut both ways and we, too, are capable of under- 
standmg psychology As for all those outenes at the 
taverns dunng that whole month, don’t we often hear 
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children, or drunkards emerging from their taverns quar- 
relhng with one another and shoutmg ‘I’ll kill you’, but 
they don’t kill, do they? And that fateful letter itself- isn’t 
it just the result of drunken imtabihty, too*^ Isn’t it just 
the yell of a man leavmg a tavern ‘I’ll kill you. I’ll bll 
the lot of you’*^ Why, why shouldn't it have been hke that 
m this case*? Why is that letter so fateful, why isn’t it, on 
the contrary, simply ridiculous‘s It is because the dead 
body of his father was found, because a witness saw the 
accused m the garden, armed and runnmg away, and was 
himself felled by him, and so everythmg had happened as 
had been wntten, and therefore the letter, too, is not ndi- 
culous but fateful Thank goodness, we now come to the 
crux of the matter ‘if he was m the garden, he committed 
the murder’ The entire prosecution rests on those few 
words. ‘Smce he was there, that means he did it ’ But sup- 
posmg it does not nieat^ that, though he was there's oh, 
I agree that the totahty of the facts, the comcidence of the 
facts, IS mdeed quite eloquent But consider aU these facts 
separately, without lettmg yourselves be impressed by 
their totahty why, for mstance, does the prosecution 
flatly refuse to acknowledge the truth of the testimony of 
the accused that he made off from his father’s wmdow'S 
Remember, too, the sarcastic remarks mdulged in by the 
prosecutor about the deference and the ‘pious’ sentiments 
which suddenly came over the accused But what if there 
really was somethmg of the kind, that is to say, if not res- 
pectfulness of sentiments, then at least piety of senti- 
ments'^ ‘I suppose my mother must have been praymg for 
me at the moment,’ the accused stated durmg the preh- 
minary mvestigation he ran off the moment he reahsed 
that Miss Svetlov was not at his father’s house ‘But,’ the 
prosecution objects, ‘he could not possibly have seen that 
by looking through the wmdow ’ Why couldn’t he'^ The 
wmdow was open to the signals given by the accused 
Some word or cry commg from Fyodor Pavlovich would 
have sufficed to instantly convmce the accused that Miss 
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Svetlov was not there Why should we assume what we have 
imagmed or set out to imagme*^ Thousands of things may 
flash past m actual life which elude observation by the 
subtlest of novelists ‘Yes, but Gngon saw the open door, 
so that the accused must certainly have been m the house 
and, therefore, must have murdered his father ’ Now for 
that door, gentlemen of the jury -You see, we have evi- 
dence about the open door from only one witness, who at 
the time was m such a condition that -but let us say that 
the door was open, let us say that the accused has denied 
It, hed about it out of a sense of self-preservation, so un- 
derstandable m his condition, let us say that he did gam 
entry into the house, and was m the house-so what*? 
Why does it follow therefrom that he committed the 
murder*? He may have burst in, rushed through the 
rooms, pushed his father aside and even struck him, but, 
having made certam that Miss Svetlov was not there, he 
ran off, rejoicmg that she was not there and that he had 
made off without killmg his father That was perhaps 
why, a moment later, he jumped down from the fence to 
attend to Gngon, whom he had felled m his worked-up 
state He did so because he was capable of a pure feeling, 
a feelmg of compassion and pity, because he had escaped 
the temptation of kilhng his father, and because he felt 
withm himself a pure heart and joy at not having killed 
his father The prosecutor descnbed to us with awesome 
eloquence the state of the accused man’s mind in the vil- 
lage of Mokroye when love was again revealed to him 
calling him to a new life, and that at a time when he had 
no longer any right to love because behind him was the 
blood-stamed corpse of his father, and beyond that corpse 
lay pumshment Yet the prosecutor did allow him that 
love, which in accordance with his psychological approach 
he explamed as ‘the state of intoxication of a cnminal 
being taken to the execution, the long road to be tra- 
velled’, and so on and so forth But have you not created 
a different person, I again ask the prosecutor Is the 
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accused so uncouth and callous that he could still think of 
love at such a moment and of prevaricating at his tnal if 
his hands were really steeped in his father’s blood‘d No, 
no, and again no> As soon as he discovered that she loved 
him, called on him to go away with her, and promised 
him a new happiness, oh, then, I swear, he must have felt 
his urge to commit suicide doubled and trebled, and he 
would most certamly have killed himself if behind bim lay 
his father’s corpse’ Oh, no, he wouldn’t have forgotten 
where his pistols were ’ I know the accused the brutal aud 
callous heartiessness imputed to him by the prosecution is 
not m keepmg with his nature He would have killed him- 
self, that IS certain, he did not do so because his ‘mother 
had been praymg for hun’ and because he was innocent of 
his father’s blood He was tormented and gnef-stncken 
that mght at Mokroye only over old Gngon whom he 
had felled and he was praymg to God that the old man 
would come to himself and arise, that his blow had not 
been fatal, and that he would escape retnbution for it 
Why not accept such an mterpretation of the events? 
What firm proof do we have that the accused is lying to 
us? But, we shall again be told, what about his father’s 
dead body he ran off without committmg murder, so 
who did murder the old man? 

“I repeat, herem hes the entire logic of the prosecution 
who murdered him if not he? There’s no one to place m 
his stead Gentlemen of the jury, is that so? Is there really 
and positively no one to place m his stead? We have 
heard the pubhc prosecutor count on his fingers all the 
persons who were or had been m that house There were 
five Three of them, I agree, cannot possibly have been 
responsible the murdered man himself, old Gngon, and 
his wife There remam, therefore, the accused and Smer- 
dyakov, and so the counsel for the prosecution exclaims 
dramatically that the accused pomted at Smerdyakov for 
want of someone else and that, had there been a sixth per- 
son or even the ghost of a sixth person, the accused would 
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at once have withdrawn his accusation against Smer- 
dyakov, felt ashamed of it, and would have pomted at 
that sixth person But, gentlemen of the jury, why may 
not I assume the reverse to be true*? Here we have two 
men the accused and Smerdyakov Why can’t I say that 
you are accusmg my chent simply because you have no 
one else to accuse*^ And there is no one else only because 
your preconceived notion has led you to preclude any sus- 
picion of Smerdyakov It is true, of course, that only the 
accused himself, his two brothers, and Miss Svetlov have 
testified agamst Smerdyakov But there are others, too, 
who have done so there is a rather vague sense of dissa- 
tisfaction among people m this town, a kmd of suspicion, 
there is evidence of some vague rumours, there is a kmd 
of expectancy m the air Fmally, we have the evidence of 
a certam comparison of facts, somethmg highly signifi- 
cant, though, I admit, vague in the first place, that fit of 
epilepsy on the very day of the disaster, a fit which 
the prosecutor has for some reason felt constrained to 
defend and justify Then we have Smerdyakov’s sudden 
suicide on the eve of the trial Then the no less startling 
evidence m court today by the elder brother of the 
accused, who previously believed m his guilt, but suddenly 
produced the three thousand roubles and also named 
Smerdyakov as the murderer* Oh, I’m entirely of the 
same opinion as the court and the prosecution that Ivan 
Karamazov is a sick man in a state of fever and that his 
evidence could really be a desperate attempt, devised m 
a delinum, to save his brother by shiftmg the blame onto 
the dead man Nevertheless, Smerdyakov’s name has been 
uttered, and again we seem to have somethmg mystenous 
Somethmg, gentlemen of the jury, has been left unsaid, 
left uncompleted Perhaps it may yet be said But we 
won’t go into that for the time bemg, that still lies ahead 
The court has decided to contmue the hearmg of the case, 
but for the time bemg I could, however, comment, for in- 
stance, on the characteristic of the late Smerdyakov, 
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sketched with subtlety and talent by the prosecutor But 
while admiring his talent, I cannot entirely agree with the 
essence of that character study I visited Smerdyakov, saw 
him and spoke to him, and he produced a quite different 
impression on me True, he was frail of health, but m 
character, in spint-oh, no, he was not by any means the 
feeble man the prosecution made him out to be I cer- 
tainly found no timidity m him, the timidity the counsel for 
the prosecution has so charactenstically descnbed Neither 
was there any simple-mindedness m him, on the contrary, 
I found m him extreme distrust under a cloak of artless- 
ness, and an mtelhgence capable of contemplatmg a great 
many things Oh, the prosecution has been far too naive 
in considering him feeble-mmded He produced a very 
definite impression on me' I left with the conviction that 
he was a most spiteful man, immensely ambitious, vmdic- 
tive, and mordinately envious. I collected some informa- 
tion- he loathed his ongin, was ashamed of it, and 
gnashed his teeth every time he recalled that he ‘was the 
son of Smelly Lizaveta’. He had no respect for the servant 
Gngon and his wife, who had been his childhood bene- 
factors He cursed and jeered at Russia It was his ambi- 
tion to go to France and become a Frenchman He had 
talked a lot about it and often used to say that he lacked 
the means to do so I beheve he loved no one but himself 
and that he was strangely self-opimonated He saw en- 
lightenment m the weanng of good clothes, clean shirt- 
fronts, and pohshed boots Believing himself to be Fyodor 
Pavlovich’s natural son (and there are facts to confirm it), 
he might well have hated his status as compared with that 
of his master’s legitimate sons . they had everything while 
he had nothmg, they enjoyed all rights and would get the 
mhentance, while he was only a cook He disclosed to me 
that he himself, together with Fyodor Pavlovich, had put 
the money in the envelope The purpose of that money -a 
sum that might well have made his career -was, of course, 
hateful to him Besides, he saw three thousand roubles m 
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bright rainbow-coloured notes (I asked him about it on 
purpose) Oh, never show an ambitious and envious man 
a large sum of money all at once, this was the first time 
he had ever seen such a sum held m one hand The sight 
of the wad of rainbow-coloured notes might well have in- 
flamed his imagmation, with no consequences at the 
begmnmg The highly talented prosecutor has outlined 
with extraordinary subtlety all the arguments for and 
agamst the supposition that Smerdyakov could be charged 
with murder, and, m particular, asked why he should have 
staged his epileptic fit But he need not have feigned it at 
all, the fit may well have come on quite naturally and it 
may well have passed quite naturally, and the sick man 
could have come to himself He might not have recovered 
completely, but he could have regained consciousness 
sometime, as happens with epileptics The prosecution 
asks at what moment Smerdyakov committed the murder 
But that moment can be indicated with the greatest ease 
He might have come to, got up from his deep sleep (for 
he was merely asleep an attack of epilepsy is always suc- 
ceeded by profound slumber) just at the instant old Gn- 
gori caught hold of the prisoner’s leg and shouted at the 
top of his voice ‘Pamcide*’ The shout must have been 
very loud m the stillness and dark of the night, and it 
could have wakened Smerdyakov, whose sleep at that 
time rmght not have been very deep naturally, he might 
have started commg out of his sleep an hour before Get- 
ting out of bed, he went almost unconsciously and with- 
out any defimte purpose in the direction the shout had 
come from, to see what the matter was He still felt some- 
what dazed and his mind was still only half awake, but in 
the garden he went up to the lighted windows and heard 
the dreadful news from his master, who was, of course, 
very glad to see him His mind at once began working 
feverishly From his frightened master he learnt all the 
details and so gradually an idea took shape in his dis- 
ordered and sick brain -a terrible, but tempting and irresis- 
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tibly logical idea* to murder his master, take the three 
thousand and afterwards put the whole blame on his 
young master- for who else but he would be imphcated, 
who else could be but the young master accused m the 
hght of the evidence‘s He had been there at the time 
A temble lust for the money, for gam, could have over- 
come him, together with an awareness of his impunity 
Oh, such sudden and irresistible impulses come so often 
when a favourable opportumty presents itself and, what is 
important above aU, they come on the spur of the 
moment to murderers who but a mmute before did not 
know they were capable of murder And so Smerdyakov 
may well have entered his master’s quarters and earned 
out his plan With what weapon's Why, with any stone 
that came to hand in the garden But what for, with what 
aim's And, after all, the three thousand meant a career to 
him' Oh I’m not contradictmg myself the money may 
well have existed And perhaps Smerdyakov alone knew 
where it could be found, and where his master kept it 
And the sheaf of money, the tom envelope on the floor's 
While speakmg of that envelope a short while ago, the prose- 
cutor expressed a most subtle consideration to the effect that 
only an mexpenenced thief, such as Karamazov, would 
have left it on the floor, but not Smerdyakov, who would 
never have left behmd such mermunatmg evidence 
against himself, and, gentlemen of the jury, as I hstened 
I couldn’t help suddenly thinkmg that I was hearmg 
something very famihar And, unagme, I had heard from 
Smerdyakov hunself exactly two days before the very 
same consideration, the conjecture of what Karamazov 
would have done with the envelope Moreover, he qmte 
amazed me* it seemed to me that he was pretendmg to be 
naive, was runmng ahead and imposmg the idea on me m 
a way to make me t hink I myself had drawn that conclu- 
sion, and was promptmg me, as it were Did he not sug- 
gest the same idea to the mvestigating authonties, too*^ 
Did he not foist it on the highly talented prosecutor, too*^ 
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It wiH be said and what about the old woman, Gngon’s 
wife‘s She heard the sick man moamng next door to her 
all mght She did, mdeed, but that is a most shaky consi- 
deration I once knew a woman who complamed bitterly 
that she had been kept awake all night by a dog m the 
yard And yet the poor dog, as it appeared later, had 
barked ohly once or twice dunng the mght And that is 
natural if anyone is asleep and suddenly hears a groan, 
he wakes up, annoyed at bemg awakened, but instantly 
falls asleep again Two hours later, there is another groan, 
he wakes up and falls asleep agam, finally, there is 
another groan agam two hours later In all, this happened 
three times dunng the mght The sleeper gets up the next 
morning and complams that someone has been groaning 
all mght and kept wakmg him And that is how it must 
have seemed to him, he has awakened at two-hour inter- 
vals but there is httle he remembers , he only remembers the 
moments of awakenmg and so beheves that he has been 
Wakened all night long But why, why, the prosecutor 
exclaims, did Smerdyakov not confess m his last message? 
His conscience made him confess to one thmg but not to 
the other But remember conscience means repentance, 
and the suicide may have felt not repentance but only des- 
pair Despair and repentance are two quite different 
thmgs Despair may be spiteful and irreconcilable, and 
the suicide, at the moment he lays hands on himself, may 
feel a redoubled hatred for those he has envied all his life 
Gentlemen of the jury, beware of a miscamage of justice ' 

I put It to you IS there anythmg improbable in what 
I have just brought forward and depicted? Find an error 
m my account, find what is impossible and absurd in it 
And if there is at least a mite of possibihty, a shade of 
vensimihtude in my suppositions, refram from condemn- 
ing the man And is there only a shade here? I swear by 
everything I hold sacred that I fully believe m the mter- 
pretation of the murder I have just put to you But what 
troubles and disturbs me most is the selfsame thought 
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that, in all this mass of facts as piled up by the prosecu- 
tion agamst the accused, there is not one that is m any 
way precise or incontrovertible, and that the unfortunate 
man may be utterly rumed simply because of the totahty 
of these facts Yes, that totahty is awesome the blood, 
the blood dnpping from the fingers, the blood-stamed 
hnen, the dark night that resounded to the cry of ‘parn- 
cide*’ and the man who had uttered that cry smking to 
the ground with a broken head, and then that mass of 
utterances, statements, gestures, and outcries -oh, it all 
exerts so much influence, can win opmions over’ But, 
gentlemen of the jury, can it wm your opmions over‘s 
Remember, you have been given boundless authonty, the 
power to bind or to loose But the greater the power, the 
more awesome is its application’ I do not retract a jot of 
what I have just said, but let me, let me for a moment 
agree with the prosecution that my unhappy chent crim- 
soned his hands m his father’s blood That is merely an 
assumption I repeat I do not for a moment doubt his m- 
nocence, but just let me assume that the pnsoner is guilty 
of pamcide, but listen to what 1 have to say, even if 
I make that assumption I feel an urge to say something 
to you, for I have a feeling that a great struggle is going 
on both m your hearts and mmds- Forgive me, those 
words, gentlemen of the jury, about your hearts and 
nunds But I want to be truthful and smcere to the end 
Let us all be smcere-” 

At this pomt the counsel for the defence was mter- 
rupted by quite loud applause Indeed, he uttered his last 
words on a note of such sincerity that all felt that he 
really nught have somethmg to say, and that what he was 
about to say was of the utmost importance But, on 
hearmg the applause, the presidmg judge threatened m 
a loud voice “to clear the court” if “a similar mcident” 
reoccurred A hush fell on the courtroom and Fetyuko- 
vich began m a kmd of new voice, full of feelmg and 
quite unlike the one he had spoken with before 
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XIII 

DEBASERS OF THOUGHT 

“It IS not the totality of the facts alone that dooms my 
chent, gentlemen of the jury,” he declared “No, what 
really dooms my chent is a single fact the dead body of 
his old father * Had this been an ordmary murder, you, in 
view of the paltriness and the unsubstantiated and fantas- 
tic nature of the facts if regarded mdividually and not in 
their totality would have thrown out the charge or at least 
would have hesitated to wreck a man’s hfe merely out of 
the prejudice agamst him, which, alas, he has so well 
deserved' But here we are deahng, not with an ordmary 
murder but with parncide* That impresses, and to such 
a degree that the very paltriness and unsubstantiated 
nature of the mcrimmatmg facts already become less 
paltry and unsubstantiated and that even to the most un- 
prejudiced mind How is such an accused to be acquitted”? 
What if he did commit the murder and escapes punish- 
ment' That IS what anyone feels at heart almost mvolun- 
tanly and mstmctively Yes, it is a dreadful thing to shed 
a father’s blood, the blood of the man who has begotten 
you, the blood of one who has loved you, the blood of 
a man who has not spared his life for you, has worried 
over your illnesses- smce the days of your childhood, has 
felt concern for your happiness all his life, and has lived 
only m your joys and your successes ' Oh, to murder such 
a father— why, it’s unthinkable' Gentlemen of the jury, 
what IS a father, a genume father”? What kind of lofty 
word IS it' What an awesome idea is contamed in the 
name”? I have just pomted out only m part what it means 
and what a true father ought to be like But in the present 
case, in which we are all now so deeply involved and over 
which we grieve so much -in the present case, the father, 
the late Fyodor Pavlovich Karamazov wholly failed to 
live up to the concept of a father which has now appealed 
to us so strongly That is a misfortune Yes, indeed, some 
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fathers are a misfortune Let us examme this misfortune 
at closer range, for, in view of the importance of your im- 
pendmg decision, gentlemen of the jury, nothmg should 
be feared In particular we must have no fear and, so to 
speak, wave aside some idea as children or timid women 
do, as the highly talented prosecutor has so fehcitously 
put It But m his ardent speech my esteemed opponent 
(my opponent even before I first spoke) exclaimed several 
times. No, I shall not yield the defence of the accused to 
anyone , I shall not yield it to the advocate who has come 
down from St Petersburg— I am his accuser, and I am his 
defender That is what he exclaimed several times, yet he 
forgot to mention that if this dreadful man has been so 
grateful for twenty-three years for only a pound of nuts 
he received from the only man who was kmd to him as 
a child at his father’s house, then, conversely, such a man 
could not but remember for twenty-three years how he 
ran about barefoot m his father’s back-yard ‘m his httle 
trousers hanging by a smgle button’, to quote the kmd- 
hearted Doctor Herzenstube Oh, gentlemen of the jury, 
why should we examine ‘misfortune’ at closer range, and 
repeat what is common knowledge*? What did my chent 
meet with when he arrived here at his father’s house*? And 
why, why depict my chent as an unfeeling and selfish 
monster*? He is unbridled, reckless and violent, for which 
he is standing trial, but who bears responsibihty for his 
fate*? Who is responsible for his havmg received such an 
absurd upbrmgmg despite his excellent propensities and 
his noble and sensitive heart*? Did anyone teach him to be 
reasonable? Did he get any proper education*? Did anyone 
love him just a httle m his childhood*? My chent grew up 
by the grace of God, that is to say, hke a wild animal He 
may have been eager to see his father after years of sepa- 
ration Recallmg his childhood a thousand times perhaps, 
though hke a dream, he may have driven away the loath- 
some phantoms that haunted his childhood dreams, and 
longed with all his heart to justify and to embrace his 
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father' But what actually happened'^ He was met with 
cynical sneers, suspicion and chicanery over some money 
in dispute, all he heard was sickenmg talk and hackneyed 
precepts dehvered daily ‘over the brandy , and finally saw 
his father trying to entice away bis mistress from him, his 
son, and with his own money Oh, gentlemen of the jury , 
that was both revoltmg and cruel ' And that same old man 
was complammg to all and sundry of his son s disrespect 
and cruelty, besmirchmg his name m society, mjurmg him, 
slandering him, and buymg up his promissory notes to get 
him landed m prison' Glentlemen of the jury, such souls, 
these outwardly cruel-hearted, violent and uncontrollable 
men, such as my chent, are more often than not exceed- 
mgly tender-hearted, only they don’t display it Do not 
laugh, do not laugh at my idea' The talented prosecutor 
mercilessly made fun of my chent a short while ago, 
pomtmg out that he loved Schiller, loved ‘the beautiful 
and the sublime’ I would not have sneered at that m 
stead, as a prosecutor' Yes, such hearts -oh, let me speak 
up m defence of such hearts, so often and so unfairly mis- 
understood, hearts that so often long for the tender, beai^ 
tiful, and just, and they do so, as it were, m contrast with 
themselves, their violence, and their cruelty -they 
for It unconsaously-yes, they yearn for it Outwardly 
passionate and cruel, they are capable, for instance, o 
fallmg m love with a woman to a degree where it becomes 
a torment to them, and their love is mvanably ^gh- 
mmded and spintual Agam, do not laugh at rne that is 
more often than not the case with men with such 
Only they cannot conceal their passionateness, whic is 
sometimes very coarse— and that is what strikes peop e, 
what they notice, but they do not see what takes p ace 
withm such men All their passions, on the contrary, are 
quickly spent, but at the side of a noble and eau i u 
creature such an apparently coarse and cruel rnan ^ 
for regeneration, a chance of changing himself, eco 
a better, nobler, and more honourable man, see s 
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sublime and the beautiful’, however much such words 
may be ridiculed' I said a short while ago that I would 
not venture to touch upon my chent’s love affair with 
Miss Verkhovtsev But I think I can briefly say this what 
we heard just now was not testimony but the screammg of 
a frenzied and vengeful woman, and it is not for her to 
reproach him with betrayal, for she herself has betrayed 
him' Had she had a little time to think things over, she 
would not have come forward with such testimony Oh, 
place no behef m her ' My chent is not a ‘monster’, as she 
has called him Preparing for the Cross, the crucified 
Lover of mankmd said ‘I am the good shepherd, and 
I lay down my life for the sheep, so that not one of them 
might be lost-’ Let us, too, not wreck a man’s soul 
I asked just now what is a father, and I said that it was 
a lofty word, a precious name But, gentlemen of the jury, 
words must be used honestly, and I venture to call a thing 
by its proper name, the right word* such a father as the 
murdered old Karamazov cannot and is unworthy to be 
called a father Love for a father who is undeservmg of 
that love is an absurdity, an impossibility One cannot 
create love out of nothing, only God can create out of 
nothing ‘Fathers, distress not your children'’ * the apostle 
wntes from a heart burmng with love It is not for the 
sake of my chent that I quote those sacred words, but as 
a reminder to all fathers Who has authorised me to 
preach to fathers No one But as a man and a citizen, 

I make my appeal vivos vocol We are not on earth for 
long, we do many evil deeds and say many evil words 
Let us, therefore, grasp the auspicious minute of our com- 
munion here to say a kind word to one another That is 
what I am doing while I stand here, I take advantage of 
my mmute It is with good reason that this tnbune has 
been vouchsafed to us by the supreme authority from it 

inexact quotation from the Epistle to the Colossians, III, 21, 
discoura^d ” provoke not your children to anger, lest they be 
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the whole of Russia hears us I am not speaking only for 
the fathers in these parts, but I cry out to all fathers 
‘Fathers, distress not your children Let us first carry out 
Chnst’s precept ourselves, and only then permit ourselves 
to demand it of our children as well Otherwise, we are no 
fathers, but enemies to our children, and they are not our 
children but our enemies, and we ourselves have made 
them our enemies' ‘With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again ’ Those are not my words, but 
an mjunction of the Gospels measure according to the 
same measure as is measured to you How, then, can we 
blame our children if they measure us accordmg to our 
own measure‘s In Fmland a girl, a housemaid, was 
recently suspected of having secretly given birth to a child 
She was watched, and behind some bricks in the loft was 
found a box of hers that no one knew anythmg about It 
was opened and there mside it was the body of a new- 
born baby she had murdered In the same box were found 
the skeletons of two other babies she had done away 
with, as she herself confessed, at the moment of their 
birth Gentlemen of the jury, was she a mother to her 
children*^ It is true, she gave birth to them, but was she 
a mother to them*^ Would any one of you make so bold 
as to confer on her the sacred name of mother‘d Let us be 
bold, gentlemen of the jury, let us be danng even, for it is 
our duty to be so at this moment and not be afraid of cer- 
tain words and ideas, like the Moscow merchant’s wife 
who IS afraid to hear certain words they do not 
understand No, let us, on the contrary, prove that 
the progress of recent yeeirs has affected our de- 
velopment too, and let us say frankly a man who 
begets a child does not become its father unless 
he both begets it and shows himself deserving of the 
name Oh, no doubt, there’s another meaning, another in- 
terpretation, of the word ‘father’, which demands that my 
father, though he be a monster, though he may maltreat 
his children, is yet my father simply by having begotten 
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me But that meamng is, so to speak, somethmg mystical, 
which I cannot grasp m my mmd, but can only accept 
by faith, or, better still, on Jaith, like many other things 
which I do not understand but rehgion bids me beheve 
But, m that case, let it remam beyond the sphere of actual 
life In that sphere, which not only has its own rights but 
Itself imposes great duties -in that sphere, if we want to 
be humane and, mdeed, Chnstians, we must and are 
obliged to act upon convictions justified by reason and 
expenence, conducted through the cruable of analysis, m 
short, we must act reasonably and not recklessly, as 
though m a dream or delinum, so as to cause harm to no 
man and so as to torment and rum no man Only then 
wiU that be real Chnstian work, only not mystical but 
reasonable and displaymg true love of man-” 

At this pomt there was loud applause m many parts of 
the courtroom but Fetyukovich waved his hands as 
though implormg them not to mterrupt but to let him 
complete his speech A hush at once fell over the court 
The speaker went on* 

“Do you thmk, gentlemen of the jury, that such ques- 
tions can pass our children by, let us say, when they are 
m their youth and begm to reason*^ No, they cannot, and 
we shall not demand impossible restramt from them’ The 
sight of an unworthy father mvoluntanly evokes painful 
questions m a youth’s mmd, especially when he compares 
him to the worthy fathers of other children of the same 
age as he He is given the standard answer to this ques- 
tion* ‘He begot you and you are his flesh and blood, there- 
fore, It IS your duty to love him ’ The youth cannot help 
reflecting* ‘But did he love me when he begot me*^ he 
asks, wondenng more and more ‘Was it for my sake that 
he begot me 2 He did not know me, nor even my sex, at 
that moment, at that moment of passion, perhaps under 
the influence of drmk, and, I suppose, all he has passed 
down to me is his proneness to drmk -those are all the 
benefits I have got from him— Why, then^ should I love 
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him*^ Only for having begot me and not carmg for me 
later all his life long*?’ Oh, you may think these questions 
crude and cruel, but do not demand of a yoimg mmd 
a restramt that is impossible’ ‘Dnve nature out of the 
door and it will fly m through the window’, and most of 
all, most of all, let us not be afraid of certam specific 
words, let us decide the matter as dictated by reason 
and humaneness and not as enjoined by mystical notions 
How, then, is it to be decided*? Why, like this let the son 
confront his father and ask him ‘Tell me. Father, why 
should I love you*? Father, prove to me that I should love 
you’’ And if the father is able and m a condition to reply, 
and prove it to him, then we are dealmg with a genuine 
and normal family, one based, not merely on mystical 
prejudice but on reasonable, responsible, and stnctly 
humane foundations Conversely, if the father cannot 
prove It, the family at once falls apart he is no father, 
and the son is free and entitled, m future, to consider his 
father a stranger, even his enemy Our tnbune, gentlemen 
of the jury, should be a school of truth and wholesome 
notions’” 

Here the speaker was mterrupted by irrepressible and 
almost frenzied applause Of course, the applause did not 
come from the entire courtroom, but yet a good half did 
applaud The fathers and the mothers applauded Shneks 
and screams were to be heard from the gallery where the 
ladies were sitting Handkerchiefs were waved The presid- 
’Jig judge began rmgmg his bell with all his might He was 
visibly annoyed by the behaviour of the pubhc, but dared 
not “clear” the court, as he had threatened to do earlier 
even the emment personages, old men with decorations on 
their frock-coats, who were sittmg behind the rostrum on 
specially reserved seats, applauded and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, so that when the noise died down, the presiding 
judge confined himself to repeatmg his stem promise to 
“clear” the court, and Fetyukovich, tnumphant and agi- 
tated, continued his address 
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“Gentlemen of the jury, you remember the dreadful 
night so much has been spoken of today, when the son 
climbed over the fence, got into the house and, finally 
confronted, face to face, the man who had begotten him. 
his enemy and his tormentor I insist with all the force at 
my command that he had not come at that moment for 
the money the charge of robbery is absurd, as I have 
already explamed And it was not to murder him that he 
broke mto the house -oh no* If he had devised that deli- 
berately, he would at least have provided himself with 
a weapon beforehand, for he instinctively grabbed the 
brass pestle without knowmg why Let us suppose that he 
deceived his father by the signals and got mto the house - 
I have said already that I do not for a moment believe 
that story, but, never mind, let us for a moment assume it 
to be true ’ Gentlemen of the jury, I swear to you by all 
that is sacred that if his tormentor had been, not his father 
but a complete stranger he would have dashed tlirough 
the rooms and, after making sure that the woman was not 
there, would have rushed off without causmg any harm to 
his nval, except that he might have struck him or pushed 
him aside, but nothmg more, for he had no thought or 
time for that, he had to find out where she was But his 
father, his father -oh, the siglit of his father, the man who 
had hated him smce lus childhood, his enemy, his tormen- 
tor, and now his monstrous nval, was the cause of every- 
thrng’ He was mvoluntanly overcome by a feehng of 
hatred -irresistibly, for there was no time for reflection it 
all surged up m him m an instant It was an impulse of 
frenzy and madness, but an impulse of nature, avenging 
the violation of its eternal laws irresistibly and uncon- 
sciously, like everything m nature But even then the 
accused did not kill him -I firmly maintam that, I cry 
that aloud -no, he merely brandished the pestle at hun m 
an outburst of mdignant revulsion, without wishmg to 
kill, not knowmg that he would kill But for tliat fateful 
pestle m his hand, he would, perhaps, have only assaulted 
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his father, but not killed him As he ran away, he did not 
know whether the old man he had felled was dead or not 
Such a murder is no murder No, the murder of such 
a father cannot be called parncide Such a murder can only be 
considered parricide by prejudice But did such a murder 
actually take place‘s I conjure you again and again from 
the bottom of my heart ' Gentlemen of the jury, if we con- 
demn him, he will say to himself. These people have 
done nothmg for me, for my upbrmgmg, or my educa- 
tion, they have done nothing to make me better, make 
a man of me These people have not given me food or 
dnnk, they have not visited me m my pnson nakedness 
and now they have sent me to penal servitude I am quits, 
I owe them nothing now, and I don’t owe anythmg to 
anyone for ever and ever They are spiteful and I shall be 
spiteful, too They are cruel, and I shall be cruel, too ’ 
That’s what he will say, gentlemen of the jury And 
I assure you that, by your verdict of guilty, you will only 
make things easier for him, you will ease his conscience, 
he will curse the blood he has shed, but not regret i1 And 
at the same time, you will destroy m him the man he 
could have become, for he will remain blind and unforgiv- 
ing all his life Should you not rather pumsh him fear- 
fully, terribly, with the most dreadful punishment imagin- 
able, but in a way that will save and regenerate his soul 
for ever*? If so, then crush him with your mercy’ You will 
see, you will hear, how his soul will flinch back in horror 
Ts It for me to endure this mercy‘s Do I deserve so much 
love 2 Am I worthy of it 2’ -that is what he will exclaim’ 
Oh, I know, I know that heart, that reckless but noble 
heart, gentlemen of the jury It will bow down to your 
magnanimity It thirsts after a great act of love it mil 
blaze up and revive for ever' There are men who narrow- 
mindedly accuse the whole world But crush such a soul 
with mercy, show it love, and it will curse its owm actions, 
for there are a great many potentialities for good in it 
The soul Will dilate and will see that God is merciful, and 
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that men are just and fair-mmded It will be horror- 
stncken, crushed by remorse and the great debt to be 
repaid henceforth Then such a man will say not, T’m 
quits,’ but, T am guilty m the eyes of all men and I am 
the most unworthy of all ’ With tears of repentance and 
poignant and tender emotion, he will cry out ‘Others are 
better than I am, for they have wanted to save me, not to 
rum me Oh, you can do that, perform that act of mercy 
with such ease, for m the absence of evidence m any way 
resembhng the truth you will fmd it too hard to pro- 
nounce ‘Yes, he is guilty*’ Better release ten that are 
guilty than pumsh a smgle innocent man -do you hear, do 
you hear that majestic voice from the past century of our 
glonous history‘s Is it for so msignificant a person as I am 
to remind you that Russian courts do not exist for pu- 
nishment alone, but also for the salvation of the lost man? 
Let other nations adhere to the letter of the law and to 
piniiNhnient, we will adhere to its spint and meanmg the 
sdlvalion and regeneration of the lost And if that is so, if 
Russia and her courts of justice are really such, then let 
her advance along that road, and do not, do not frighten 
us with your frenzied troikas from which all nations stand 
aloof with revulsion* Not a funous troika, but the majes- 
tic Russian chanot will, with solemn majesty, reach its 
destmation The fate of my client is m your hands, and m 
your hands is the fate of our Russian truth You will save 
it, vmdicate it, and prove that there are men to mamtam 
It, and that it is m good hands*” 


XIV 

THE MUZHIKS STAND UP FOR THEMSELVES 

It was thus that Fetyukovich wound up his speech, and 
this time the enthusiasm of his hsteners was as irrepres- 
sible as a tempest It was already quite impossible to curb 
it women wept, many men wept, too, and even a couple 
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of important personages shed tears The presidmg judge 
yielded and was even slow to ring his bell “To encroach 
upon such enthusiasm,” as our ladies cned out after- 
wards, “would be encroaching upon somethmg sacred ” 
The speaker himself was smcerely moved And it was at 
such a moment that our public prosecutor rose again “to 
raise some objections” He was met with looks of hatred, 
“What*? What is he up to*^ How dare he object*?” the 
ladies murmured But even if the ladies of the entire 
world, headed by the public prosecutor’s wife herself, had 
murmured, he could not have been held back at that 
moment He was pale, and tremblmg with excitement, the 
first words, the first sentences he uttered were even umn- 
telhgible he was gasping for breath, his delivery poor, 
and the wordmg shaky However, he soon regamed con- 
trol of himself But I wiU quote only a few sentences from 
his second speech 

I’m reproached with havmg woven pieces of fiction 
But what about the counsel for the defence*? Hasn’t he 
been pilmg one romance on top of another*? All that was 
lackmg was verses In expectation of his imstress, Fyodor 
Pavlovich tears the envelope open and throws it on the 
floor Even what he said on this remarkable occasion has 
been quoted Is that not a poem*? And where is the proof 
that he did extract the money*? Who heard what he said*? 
The feeble-mmded idiot Smerdyakov who has been trans- 
formed mto a kmd of Byromc hero and avenges himself 
on society for his illegitimate birth -isn’t that a poem in 
the Byromc spirit*? And the son who bursts mto his 
father’s house, murders him and yet does not murder 
him -that is not even a romance or poem, but a sphinx 
setting a riddle which, needless to say, he cannot himself 
solve If he did murder him, he did so, but how could he 
have murdered him and yet not murdered him -who can 
understand that*? Then we are admonished that ours is 
a tnbune of truth and wholesome notions, and from this 
tnbune of ‘wholesome notions’ an axiom is proclaimed, 
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backed with a solemn enjomder that to call the murder of 
a father ‘patncide’ is simply a prejudice’ But what will 
become of us if parricide is a prejudice, if any child will 
ask his father. ‘Father, why should I love you*^’ Then 
what will become of us, what will become of the founda- 
tions of society*? Whither the family*? Parncide, you see, is 
j’ust a bogey word to fnghten Moscow merchants’ wives 
of their wits with. The most precious, the most sacred pre- 
cepts Concerning the purpose and the future of Russian 
justice are presented m a perverted and frivolous form 
with the sole aim of justifymg what is unjustifiable Oh, 
the counsel for the defence exclaims crush him with 
mercy. But that is all the cnmmal wants, and tomorrow it 
will be seen how crushed he will be ! And is not the coun- 
sel for the defence too modest m demanding only the 
acquittal of the accused*? Why not demand the foundmg 
of a scholarship named after the pamcide to commemo- 
rate the exploit for postenty and with the younger gene- 
ration*? Religion and the Gospels are amended diat is all 
mysticism, we are told, but ours, you see, is the only true 
Chnstiamty, which has stood up to the test of analysis by 
reason and wholesome ideas And so a false image of 
Christ IS set up before us '^With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again,' the counsel for the 
defence exclaims, and m the same breath draws the con- 
clusion that Christ teaches to measure as is measured to 
us -and that from the tnbune of truth and wholesome 
notions’ He consults the Gospels only on the eve of his 
speeches so as to parade his acquamtance with what is, 
after all, a quite original work, which can come m useful 
and serve to create an impression when and as required’ 
But Chnst commands us not act m that way but to 
eschew acting thus, because that is what the wicked world 
does, while we should forgive and turn the other cheek, 
and not mete out m the same measure m which those who 
offend us measure to us That is what God teaches us, 
and not that it is a prej'udice to forbid the murder of 
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fathers And we will not, from the tribune of truth and 
wholesome notions, amend the Gospels of our Lord, 
whom the counsel for the defence deigns to call only the 
‘crucified Lover of mankmd’, contrary to all of Orthodox 
Russia, which calls out to him ‘For thou art the Lord our 
GodE-” 

At this the presidmg judge intervened to curb the over- 
zealous prosecutor, asking him not to exaggerate, to keep 
withm proper boimds and so on, as presidmg judges 
always do m such mstances Besides, the public, too, were 
getting restive People were stirnng m their seats and 
there were even outcnes of indignation Fetyukovich did 
not even object He mounted the tnbune, a hand pressed 
to his heart, only to pronounce, m an injured tone, a few 
words full of dignity He merely again touched lightly and 
ironically upon “fiction” and “psychology” and at a cer- 
tam pomt very appropriately remarked, “Jupiter, thou art 
wrathful, therefore thou art wrong”, which provoked 
a burst of approving laughter m the courtroom, for our 
public prosecutor certamly bore no resemblance to 
Jupiter As for the accusation that he permitted the 
younger generation to murder their fathers, Fetyukovich 
observed with great digmty that he would not even rebut 
it As for the pubhc prosecutor’s remark about “the false 
image of Chnst” and that he had not deigned to refer to 
Christ as our Lord, but had called him only “the crucified 
Lover of mankind”, which was “contrary to Orthodoxy” 
and should not have been spoken from the tribune of 
truth and wholesome notions, Fetyukovich hinted at an 
“insmuation” and that, m coming to that place, he had at 
least counted on that tnbune bemg a safeguard against 
accusations “dangerous to my person as a citizen and 
loyal subject—” But at these words, the presidmg judge 
cut him short, too, and Fetyukovich concluded his reply 
with a bow, and returned to his seat to the accompani- 
ment of a general murmur of approval in the courtro- 
om 
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In the opinion of our ladies, the pubhc prosecutor had 
been “crushed for good” 

Then the accused was asked if he had anything to say 
Mitya rose to his feet but said very httle He was utterly 
exhausted both morally and physically The air of strength 
and mdependence with which he had appeared in court m 
the morning was almost gone He seemed to have lived 
through an expenence that day that would last all his life 
long and had taught him and mculcated m him something 
highly important he had not previously understood His 
voice was weak; he no longer shouted as before There 
was somethmg new, submissive, defeated and dispinted m 
his words 

“What am I to say, gentlemen of the jury'? My hour of 
judgement has come and I feel the hand of God upon me 
The end has come to a dissolute man! But, as confessmg 
to God, I say to you ‘No, I am guiltless of my father’s 
blood’’ I repeat for the last time ‘It was not I who mur- 
dered him!’ I have been dissolute, but I have loved good- 
ness At every moment I have stnven to reform, but 
I have lived like a wild beast I thank the prosecutor, he 
has told me many thmgs about myself that I did not 
know, but it is untrue that I murdered my father There 
he was mistaken I thank the counsel for the defence, too 
I wept as I listened to him, but it is untrue that I mur- 
dered my father and there was no need even to assume 
that’ And don’t beheve the doctors either I am of sound 
mind but my heart is heavy If you spare me, if you 
acquit me, I will pray for you I will be a better man 
I give you my word I give it to you before God And if 
you condemn me, I shall break my sword over my head 
myself and kiss the pieces! But spare me Do not depnve 
me of my God I know myself, I shall murmur agamst 
hun’ My heart is heavy, gentlemen- spare me’” 

He almost fell back m his seat, his voice faltered, 
and he could scarcely articulate the last sentence Then 
the court proceeded to formulate the questions and both 
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sides were asked to sum up their conclusions But I will 
not descnbe the details Finally, the jury rose to retire 
The presidmg judge looked very jaded and, therefore, his 
summmg up was rather weak “Try to be impartial,” he 
said “Do not be swayed by the eloquence of the counsel 
for the defence Yet weigh the evidence carefully 
Remember that a great responsibility has been laid upon 
you”, and so on The jury withdrew and the hearing was 
adjourned It was now possible to get up, stretch one’s 
legs, exchange one’s impressions, and take refreshments at 
the buffet It was very late, almost an hour after midnight, 
but no one thought of leavmg The pubhc were so keyed 
up that there could be no lull There was an atmosphere 
of throbbmg expectancy, though it was not umversal The 
ladies were merely hystencally impatient, but untroubled 
at heart “Acquittal is certain” They were all prepared 
for a dramatic moment of general enthusiasm I must 
admit that among the men, too, there were a great many 
who were convmced an acquittal was mevitable Some 
were pleased, others frowned, and yet others walked 
about looking crestfallen they did not want an acquittal' 
Fetyukovich himself was quite confident of success He 
was surrounded by people, who congratulated him and 
fawned upon him 

“There are mvisible threads,” he said to a group, as 
was reported afterwards, “which connect the counsel for 
the defence with the jury They are estabhshed and antici- 
pated durmg the speech itself I sensed them Those 
threads exist We have won, rest assured ” 

“But what will our dear muzhiks say now^” a stout and 
pock-marked gentleman, a local landowner, said with 
a frown, as he approached a group of gentlemen who 
were engaged in conversation 

“But they aren’t all muzhiks Four of the jurymen are 
civil servants ” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said a member of the local agricul- 
tural board, joining the group 
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“And do you know Mazaryev, Prokhor Ivanovich, that 
merchant with the medal, one of the jurymen*^” 

“What about him'^” 

“A smart fellow” 

“But he never opens his mouth ” 

“He doesn’t, but so much the better He has nothing to 
learn from the St Petersburg lawyer he could teach all of 
St Petersburg himself He’s the father of twelve children 
Think of that'” 

“But, good heavens, won’t he be acquitted*^” a young 
civil servant cried in another group 
“They’re certam to acquit him,” a determmed voice 
replied 

“It would be a shame and a disgrace if he were not 
acquitted,” the civil servant exclaimed “Suppose he did 
kill him, but there are different kmds of fathers' And, 
after all, he was m such a state of frenzy -He really may 
have just brandished the pestle and the old man fell down 
A pity, though, that they dragged the servant m That was 
just a ndiculous episode In Fetyukovich’s stead I’d have 
simply said he murdered him, but he isn’t guilty, and to 
hell with you'” 

“But he did do that, except that he did not say ‘to hell 
with you’ ” 

“No, Mikhail Semyonovich, he as good as said so,” 
a third voice put in 

“But, good heavens, gentlemen, was not an actress 
acquitted m our town durmg Lent after cuttmg the throat 
of her lover’s wife ” 

“But she did not cut deep enough ” 

“It makes no difference She started cuttmg it'” 
“And how do you hke what he said about the children*^ 
Splendid'” 

“Splendid'” 

“And what about mysticism‘s About mystical ideas, 
eh'S” 

“Oh, never mmd mysticism,” someone else cried 
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“Think of our poor public prosecutor' What do you think 
his hfe will be worth from now on*? Why, his wife will 
scratch his eyes out tomorrow for the things he said about 
her dear Mitya'” 

“She isn’t here, is she?” 

“No, of course not If she’d been here she’d have 
scratched his eyes out aheady She’s at home with tooth- 
ache Ha, ha, ha'” 

“Ha, ha, ha'” 

In a third group 

“I suppose Mitya will be acquitted after all ” 

“I expect he’ll wreck the Metropolis Inn tomorrow 
He’ll be drmkmg hard for the next fortmght ” 

“He’s a devil'” 

“Aye, the devil’s involved all nght Without him, 
nothing would have happened Where should he be if not 
here?” 

“Gentlemen, eloquence is a fine thmg, I grant you, but, 
people shouldn’t bash their fathers’ heads, should they? 
Or what are we coimng to*^” 

“The chariot, the chanot, remember?” 

“Yes, he made a chanot out of a cart ” 

“And tomorrow he’ll make a cart out of a chariot, ‘as 
the circumstances may require, always as the circum- 
stances may require’ ” 

“People are so sharp nowadays Is there any justice m 
Russia, gentlemen, or doesn’t it exist at alH” 

But the bell rang The jury had been absent for exactly 
an hour, neither more nor less As soon as the pubhc had 
resumed their seats, a deep silence fell over the court- 
room I remember the jury trooping back into the court- 
room At last' I shall not cite the questions m their due 
order I’ve forgotten them, anyway I only remember their 
reply to the first and most important question of the pre- 
siding judge, namely “Did the accused commit the 
murder for the sake of robbery and with malicious in- 
tent?” (I don’t remember the exact wording ) All breaths 
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were held The foreman of the jury, the civil servant who 
was the youngest member of the jury, announced m 
a loud and clear voice amid the dead silence m the 
courtroom. 

“Yes, we find him guilty*” 

And the same reply was forthcommg to every question 
guilty, yes, guilty, and without any extenuatmg cucum- 
stance* That was somethmg no one had expected, for 
practically all were convinced that there would at least be 
a recommendation for mercy The dead silence m the 
courtroom was unbroken All, both those who had longed 
for his conviction and those who had longed for his 
acquittal, seemed literally petrified, but that was only for 
a few mmutes After that, uproar arose Many of the men 
were highly pleased Some even rubbed their hands, with- 
out conceimg their dehght Those who were displeased 
with the verdict seemed crushed, shrugged their shoulders, 
whispered among themselves, but did not seem to have 
fully reahsed what had happened. But, dear me, what 
came over our poor ladies* I thought they would stage 
a not At first, they did not seem to beheve them ears But 
suddenly loud exclamations resoimded throughout the 
courtroom “What’s the meamng of this‘s What’s all 
this*!*” They jumped up from their seats apparently behev- 
mg that it was possible to change and reverse the verdict 
immediately At that moment, Mitya rose and shouted m 
a heart-rendmg voice, stretching out his hands before 
him 

“I swear by God and His Last Judgement I’m not 
guilty of my father’s blood* Katya, I forgive you* 
Brothers, fnends, spare the other woman ” 

He did not go on, and burst into dreadful sobs, his 
voice strange and unnatural, seemmg not his own, and 
resoundmg throughout the courtroom From the farther- 
most comer of the gallery came a piercing shnek. it was 
Gmshehka She had besought someone to let her m 
before the addresses of counsel Mitya was taken away 
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The pronouncement of the sentence was put off for the 
followmg day The entrre court rose m a turmoil, but 
I did not wait or hsten I only remember a few exclama- 
tions on the steps outside the court 
“He’ll get a good taste of twenty years m the mines ” 
“No less ” 

“Yes, sir, our dear muzhiks have stood up for them- 
selves ” 

“And made an end of our Mitya'” 


End of the fourth and last part 



Epilogue 


1 

SCHEMES TO SAVE MITYA 

Very early, after eight m the morning, five days after 
Mitya s trial, Alyosha called on Katerina Ivanovna to 
reach a final understanding on a matter of great moment 
to both of them and, besides, to deliver a message She 
was seated and spoke to him m the same room m which 
she had once received Gnishenka, m the next room lay 
the unconscious Ivan Fyodorovich, in a high fever Imme- 
diately after the scene m the courtroom Katenna 
Ivanovna had the sick and unconscious Ivan brought to 
her house, ignormg the future and inevitable gossip and 
the pubhc disapproval One of the two relatives who hved 
with her went off to Moscow immediately after the scene 
in the courtroom, the other stayed on But even if both 
had gone, Katenna would not have changed her mmd and 
would have gone on nursing the sick man and sittmg by 
his side day and mght He was attended by Varvmsky and 
Herzenstube, the Moscow doctor had returned home, re- 
fusmg to give an opinion as to the possible outcome of the 
illness Though the other two doctors reassured Katenna 
Ivanovna and Alyosha, it was obvious that they could not 
as yet hold out any firm hopes for a recovery Alyosha 
visited his sick brother twice a day But this time he had 
some particular and rather bothersome matter to attend 
to and foresaw how difficult it would be to broach it, and 
yet he was in great haste he had some other urgent busi- 
ness to see to that mormng, at a different place, and he 
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was pressed for time They had been talking for a quarter 
of an hour Katerma Ivanovna was pale, very tired, and 
at the same time m a state of violent agitation she had 
a presentiment of the reason for Alyosha’s call 

“Don’t worry about his decision,” she said with firm 
insistence to Alyosha “He’s bound to come to it m one 
way or another, he’s certain to arrive at that solution, 
he’s got to make a getaway That unfortunate man, that 
paragon of honour and conscience -no, not Dmitri Fyo- 
dorovich, but the other one, who is lying beyond that 
door, who has sacnficed himself for his brother’s sake,” 
Katerma added with flashmg eyes, “told me of the entire 
escape plan a long time ago You know, he has already 
made the contacts -I’ve told you somethmg already -You 
see, it will probably be staged at the third pnson stopover 
when the party of convicts is on the road to Sibena Oh, 
It’s still a long way off Ivan Fyodorovich has already 
been to see the man who will be m charge of the prisoners 
at the third stop What we don’t yet know is who will be 
m charge of the convicts during the third stage, and that 
cannot be ascertamed so far ahead I may show you the 
entire plan m detail tomorrow, Ivan Fyodorovich left it 
with me on the eve of the trial, just m case -That was 
when -you remember -you found us quarrelling that 
evenmg, he was going down the stairs and, on seeing you, 

I made him return -remember*? Do you know what we 
were quarrelling over at the time*?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Alyosha 

“Well, of course, he concealed it from you then it was 
about the escape scheme He had revealed its mam fea- 
tures three days before, and it was then that we began 
and went on quarrelling for three days It was because 
when he told me that, m case of his conviction, Dmitri Fyo- 
dorovich would flee abroad together with that creature, I 
suddenly grew furious -I can’t tell you why, because I 
don’t know myself- Oh, of course, over that creature and 
her fleemg abroad together with Dmitn’” Katerma Ivano- 
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vna suddenly exclaimed, her lips quivering with anger “As 
soon as Ivan Fyodorovich saw that I was funous because 
of that creature, he immediately imagmed that I was jea- 
lous of her and that therefore I still loved Dnutn That 
was the reason for our first quarrel I did not want to give 
any explanation and I could not ask for forgiveness, 
I resented such a man suspectmg that I was still m love 
with that- And considermg I myself had long before told 
hun quite frankly that I did not love Dmitn and that 
I loved him alone’ I was funous because of resentment 
over that creature Three days later, on the evemng you 
came, he brought me a sealed envelope and asked me to 
open It at once if anythmg happened to him Oh, he fore- 
saw his illness’ He revealed to me that the envelope con- 
tamed the details of the escape and that, if he were to die 
or be taken dangerously ill, I should save Mitya on my 
own He then left the money with me, almost ten thou- 
sand -the bonds the pubhc prosecutor mentioned m his 
speech, after learmng from someone that he had sent 
them to be exchanged What struck me so forcibly at the 
time was that Ivan Fyodorovich, though still jealous of 
me and still convmced that I was m love with Mitya, 
should not have given up his idea of rescumg his brother, 
and entrusted me with the scheme to save him Oh, that 
was a sacrifice’ No, Alexei Fyodorovich, you will never 
be able to fully understand such a sacrifice I felt like fall- 
mg dovm at his feet m reverence, but then it suddenly 
occurred to me that he’d take it merely as an expression 
of my joy that Mitya would be saved (and he’d certainly 
have thought that’), so exasperated was I at the time at 
the mere possibihty of such an unjust thought on his part 
that I got angry agam and mstead of kissmg his feet, 

I made another scene’ Oh, I’m so unfortunate’ Such is 
my nature— my awful and unfortunate nature’ Oh, you 
will see' I shall most certainly drive him to a pomt when, 
like Dmitn, he, too, will give me up for another woman 
he’ll find it easier to get on with, but then -oh, then 1 11 
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be unable to bear it -I’ll kill myself i And when you 
entered that evenmg and I called out to you and told him 
to return, I was so enraged by the look of contempt and 
hatred he gave me that -you remember -I shouted to you 
that he, he alone had made me believe that his brother 
Dmitri was the murderer I purposely said that slanderous 
thing about him to hurt him again, for he never, never 
assured me that his brother was a murderer On the con- 
trary, It was 1, 1 who persuaded him Oh, my wild rage was 
the cause of everythmg, everything' It was I, I who 
made that homble scene at the tnal He wanted to 
prove to me that he was an honourable man and, though 
I might love his brother, he would not rum him out of 
jealousy and revenge That’s why he appeared in 
court-I’m the cause of it all' I alone am to blame'” 
Never before had Katya made such a confession to 
Alyosha, who felt that she had now reached that degree of 
mtolerable suffering when even the proudest heart crushes 
Its pride in anguish, and falls vanquished by grief Oh, 
Alyosha knew still another ternble cause of her present 
agony, however much she had tried to conceal it from 
him all during those days since Mitya’s conviction, but 
for some reason it would have been extremely pamful to 
him had she decided so to abase herself as to speak to 
him now about that, too She was suffering over her 
“treachery” at the tnal, and Alyosha felt that her con- 
science was urgmg her to make a clean breast of it to him, 
Alyosha, especially, with tears, screams, and hystencal 
writhmgs But he dreaded that moment and wished to 
spare the sufferer It made the message he had come to 
give her all the more difficult He again spoke of Mitya 
“Have no fear at all for him'” Katerina went on, with 
brusque msistence, “with him, everythmg is a fleeting 
thing I know him I know that heart only too well Rest 
assured he’ll agree to flee The mam thing is that it is not 
a matter of immediacy, there’ll be time yet for him to 
make up his mind Ivan Fyodorovich will have recovered 
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by that time and will take it m hand himself, so that 
I won’t have to do anything Don’t worry, he’ll agree to 
flee As a matter of fact, he has already agreed can he 
give up that creature now? They won’t let her join him m 
Sibena, so what else can he do but get away*? The mam 
thmg IS that he’s afraid of you, afraid that, on moral 
grounds, you won’t approve of his escape ’ But you must 
magnanimously permit it, if,” Katenna added veno- 
mously, “your sanction is so essential ” She paused with 
a bitter smile 

“He goes on talkmg,” she began agam, “about some 
hymns, some cross he has to bear, some duty of his 
I remember Ivan Fyodorovich tellmg me a lot about it 
then, and if only you knew how he spoke about it’” 
Katenna suddenly exclaimed with irrepressible feehng “If 
only you knew how he loved that wretched man at the 
moment he was tellmg me about him, and how he hated 
him, perhaps, at the very same time And I -oh, I hstened 
to Ins story' and watched his tears with a haughty sneer 
Oh, what a homble creature’ It is I, I who am that homble 
creature! I have brought about his bram fever’ But that 
one -the convicted man -is he ready to accept suffermg*^ 
Can such as he suffer‘d” Katenna concluded imtably 
“His kmd never suffer 

There was a feeling of hatred and contemptuous dis- 
taste m her words And yet it was she who had betrayed 
him “I suppose,” Alyosha thought to hunself, “it is 
because she feels so guilty towards him that she hates him 
at tunes ” He would have preferred it to be only “at 
tunes” He heard a challenee m Katenna’s last words, but 
he did not take it up 

“I asked you to come to see me this mommg,” she 
said, “to get your promise to persuade him yourself Or 
do you, too, think it dishonourable, or unheroic or, how 
shall I put It, un-Chnstian, perhaps, to flee*?” Katerma 
added m an even more challenging tone 

“No, I don’t”, Alyosha murmured “I’ll tell him every- 
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thing He asked me to tell you that he’d like to see 
you today,” he blurted out, looking firmly into her 

eyes 

She gave a violent start and almost recoiled from him 
on the sofa 

“Me*? Can that be 7” she murmured, turning pale 
“It can and must be'” Alyosha declared emphatically, 
growing greatly animated “He needs you very badly, 
especially now I wouldn’t have brought it up and tor- 
mented you before the time but for the necessity He s 
sick, almost out of his mmd, and keeps on askmg for you 
It isn’t to make it up with you that he wants you to 
come, all he wants is that you should go and show your- 
self A lot has come over him since that day ^ He reahses 
how boundlessly he has wronged you It isn t your for- 
giveness he wants— ‘I can’t be forgiven,’ he himself says, but 
merely that you should show yourself at the threshold - 
“It’s so sudden—” Katerma muttered “I’ve had a pre- 
sentiment all these days that you’d come with such a mes- 
sage -I knew he would ask me to come -But it’s impos- 
sible'” , 

“It may be impossible, but do so Remember it s the 
first time he’s been struck by the thought that he s in- 
sulted you, the first time m his life He’s never, never rea- 
lised it so fully before He says that if you refuse to come, 
he’ll be unhappy all Tiis life Do you hear*^ A convict sen- 
tenced to twenty years’ hard labour still hopes for happi- 
ness -isn’t that pitiful‘s Think of it you’ll be visiting a 
man whose life has been wrecked, though he is innocent, 
Alyosha blurted out, challengmgly “His hands are clean, 
there’s no blood on them' Go and see him now the 
sake of his infinite future suffering Go, see him off mto 
the darkness -stand m his doorway -that is all -You 
must, you simply must do it'” concluded Alyosha, with 
great emphasis on the word “must” 

“I must, but -I can’t,” Katerina said, with a kind oi 
moan “He will look at me -I can’t” 
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‘Your eyes must meet How can you bve on if you 
won’t make up your mmd now*?” 

“I’d rather suffer all my life ” 

“You must come, you must come,” Alyosha again 
emphasised remorselessly 

“But why today*? Why just now*? -I can’t leave the sick 
man-” 

You can for a short while It won’t take long If you 
don’t come, he’ll be m a fever tonight I won’t tell you an 
untruth Have pity on him’” 

“Have pity on /uc’” Katerina reproached him bitterly 
and burst mto tears 

‘ Then you will’” Alyosha said firmly, seeing her tears 
* you’ll be commg presently ” 

“No, don’t tell him on any account,” cried the fright- 
ened Katerma “I'll come, but don’t tell him m advance, 
because I’ll come but may not go m— I don’t know yet-” 

Her voice failed her She had difficulty m breathmg 
Alyosha got up to leave. 

“But what if I should meet someone*?” she suddenly 
said m a low voice, tummg deathly pale agam 

“That’s why you must go now so as not to meet anyone 
there There won’t be anyone you may be certam of that 
We shall be expectmg you,” he concluded with msistence, 
and left the room 

II 

A LIE BECOMES A MOMENTARY TRUTH 

He hurried off to the hospital where Mitya was now an j 
inmate On the second day after the verdict, he had fallen < 
ill with a brain fever and had been placed m the convict j 
ward of our town hospital But at the request of Alyosha 
and many others (mcludmg Mrs Khokhlakov and Lise), t] 
Dr Varvmsky had Mitya kept, not with the convicts but \ 
m a separate cubicle, the same where Smerdyakov had 
been True, a sentry was stationed at the end of the corn- 
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dor, and the window was barrea, so that Varvmsky could 
be easy m his mind about his not quite lawful mdulgence, 
but he was a kmdiy and compassionate young man He 
reahsed how hard it must be for a man like Mitya to step 
so suddenly mto the company of thieves and murderers, 
which one had first to get used to. Visits by relatives and 
fnends were sanctioned by the doctor, the pnson gover- 
nor, and even by the uyezd chief of police, though it was 
all on the quiet However, only Alyosha and Grushenka 
had visited Mitya durmg those few days Rakitm had 
made two attempts to see him, but Mitya msistently asked 
the doctor not to admit him 

Alyosha found him sittmg on his bed m a hospital 
dressmg-gown, slightly fevensh, with a towel soaked m 
vmegar and water about his head He gave Alyosha 
a somewhat vague look as the latter entered the room, but 
m his eyes there bnefly appeared a kind of fear 

In general, he had grown greatly preoccupied since the 
tnal At tunes, he was silent for a full half hour, appar- 
ently pondermg perplexedly over somethmg, and quite 
obhvious of his visitor If he did emerge from his revene 
and begm to talk, he always did so somehow abruptly, 
and never said what he really wanted to He sometunes 
gazed at his brother with an expression of suffering With 
Grushenka, he seemed to be more at ease than with 
Alyosha True, he hardly ever spoke to her, but his face 
ht up with happmess as soon as she entered Alyosha sat 
down silently on the bed by his side This time he had 
been waitmg anxiously for Alyosha, but did not dare to 
ask him anything He considered Katerma’s consent to see 
him unthinkable, yet he felt her failure to come would be 
somethmg quite impossible Alyosha understood his feel- 
mgs 

“Trifon,” Mitya began nervously “Tnfon, I’m told, has 
turned his whole mn upside down pulled up the floor- 
boards, tom up the planks, and picked his veranda to 
pieces, lookmg for buned treasure all the tune -the fifteen 
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hundred roubles the public prosecutor said I’d hidden 
there As soon as he got back home. I’m told, he began 
tummg the place mto a shambles Serves him right, the 
swmdler* The hospital caretaker told me about it yester- 
day, he comes from over there ” 

“Listen,” said Alyosha, “she will come, but I don’t 
know when perhaps today, perhaps in a few days, 
I don’t know, but come she will, for a certamty ” 
Mitya started, he was about to say something, but was 
silent The effect of the news was starthng He was clearly 
very anxious to learn the details of the talk but was afraid 
to ask now any harsh and contemptuous remark by 
Katerina would have been a severe blow at the moment 
“Incidentally this is what she said tell* him to set his 
mmd quite at ease about a getaway Even if Ivan is not 
well by then, she’ll see to it herself” 

“You’ve already told me about that,” Mitya observed 
musmgly 

“And you’ve let Grushenka know of it aheady,” 
observed Alyosha 

“Yes,” Mitya admitted “She won’t be commg this 
mommg,” he went on, with a tirmd look at his brother 
“She’ll be here only m the evenmg As soon as I told her 
that Katerma was takmg care of things, she was silent, 
but made a wry face She just whispered “Let her*” She 
realised that it was somethmg really important I dared 
not try her further By now, I should think she has real- 
ised that the other one loves Ivan and not me, hasn’t 
she?” 

“But has she?” Alyosha blurted out 
“Well, perhaps not Only she won’t be commg this 
morning,” Mitya hastened to pomt out again “I’ve asked 
her to do somethmg for me Listen, Alyosha, Ivan will 
soon surpass us all It is he, not we, who should go on hv- 
mg He will recover ” 

“Just imagme, though Katerma trembles for him, she 
has hardly any doubt that he will recover,” said Alyosha 
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“That means she’s sure he’ll die It’s her fear that 
makes her so sure he’ll recover” 

“Ivan’s IS of a strong constitution,” Alyosha observed 
anxiously “I, too, have every hope that he will recover ” 
“Yes, he will But she’s certain he’ll die She’s tasted so 
much gnef-” 

There was a moment of silence, somethmg very impor- 
tant was tormentmg Mitya 

“Alyosha,” he said suddenly in a trembhng and tearful 
voice, “I love Grushenka tembly ” 

“They won’t let her jom you there,” Alyosha at once 
put m 

“And there’s something else I wanted to tell you,” 
Mitya went on in a suddenly rmgmg voice, “if they start 
flogging me on the way or there, I won’t let them I’ll kill 
someone and be shot And that is for twenty years ' Even 
here they talk to me with familiarity The guards do I’ve 
been lymg here all night passmg judgement on myself I’m 
not ready’ I can’t take it’ I wanted to smg a ‘hymn’, but 
I can’t put up with the famihanty of the guards ’ I can put 
up with anything for Grushenka’s sake, anythmg-except 
beatmgs But she won’t be allowed to jom me there ” 
Alyosha smiled gently “Listen, brother, once and for 
all,” he said “This is what I think of the matter You 
know I won’t he to you Listen you’re not ready and 
such a cross is not for you Moreover, smce you’re not 
prepared for it, you don’t need such a martyr’s cross Had 
you murdered Father, I’d regret your rejection of your 
cross But you’re innocent and such a cross is too much 
for you You wanted, through torment, to regenerate 
another man m you, as I see it, it will suffice for you to 
remember that other man always, all your life long, and 
wherever you may flee— Your not having accepted the 
great anguish of the cross will only serve to enhance your 
sense of duty, and by that unendmg feeling you will help 
your future regeneration throughout your lifetime, per- 
haps more than if you went there For there, you won’t be 
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able to endure it and will rebel, and may end up by finally 
saymg, ‘Fm quits’’ The lawyer was speakmg the truth m 
this instance It is not for everyone to bear heavy 
burdens, for some they are impossible— Those are my 
thoughts if you need them so much If others -officers or 
soldiers -would be held responsible for your escape, 
I wouldn’t ‘permit’ it,” Alyosha smiled “But they say (the 
man in charge of the stopover arrangements for the con- 
victs himself told Ivan) that, provided everythmg is prop- 
erly arranged, the reprimand won’t be severe and that 
they can get off easily Of course, bribmg is dishonest 
even in such a case, but here it is not for me to pass judge- 
ment; for, m fact, if I were mstnicted by Ivan or Kate- 
nna to make all the necessary arrangements for your 
getaway, I know I would go and bribe whoever had to be 
bribed, I must tell you the whole truth And that’s why 
I cannot set myself up as a judge of your actions But 
know that I shall never condemn you And it would be 
strange if I were to judge you m this, wouldn’t ii'> Well, 

I thmk I’ve gone mto everything ” 

“But I shall condemn myself!” cried Mitya “I shall 
flee— that has been decided without you. could Mitya 
Karamazov fail to get away? But I shall condemn myself 
for it and there I shall expiate my sin for ever That’s 
what the Jesuits say, isn’t it? Just as we are domg 
now -eh?” 

“Yes,” Alyosha smiled gently 

“I love you for always telhng the pure truth and never 
holding anythmg back,” cned Mitya with a joyous laugh 
“So that Fve caught my Alyosha actmg like a Jesuit’ 

I ought to kiss you for that! Now listen to the rest* I shall 
reveal the other half of my soul to you Here’s what I’ve 
devised and decided if I get away, even with money and 
a passport, even to America, I’ll be bifoyed up by the 
thought that I’m not fleeing to a life of joy and happiness, 
but truly for a hfe of no less trials and tribulations than 
here No worse, Alexei, I tell m all truth, no worse 
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I already hate Amenca, damn that country I hate it 
already Even if Grushenka is there with me, can you im- 
agine her as an Amencan*^ She’s Russian, Russian 
through and through and she’ll be pining for her native 
land m see all the time that she’s miserable for my sake, 
and that she’s taken up the cross for me, but what has 
she done to deserve that*? And do you thmk I could toler- 
ate the outcasts there, even if any one of those people 
IS a better man than me*? I hate that America even now’ 
And even if the people over there are all marvellous 
mechamcs or whatever, down to the last man -to hell 
with them, they are not my own people, not people after 
my heart' I love Russia, Alexei, I love the Russian God, 
though I’m a blackguard' Why,” he cned, his eyes flash- 
mg suddenly, “I’ll die like a cur over there'” His voice 
was trembhng with tears 

“So here’s what I’ve decided,” he began again, sup- 
pressing his agitation “Listen, Alexei As soon as Gru- 
shenka and I get there, I shall set to work, tilling the soil 
somewhere far away, in solitude, close to the wild bears 
After all, some distant place can be found there, too' 
There are still Red Indians there. I’m told, somewhere 
beyond the horizon Well, it’s there we shall go, to the 
last of the Mohicans And, well, we shall at once get 
down to grammar, Grushenka and I Work and grammar, 
and thus for the next three years Durmg those three years 
we shall learn to speak English like any Englishman And 
as soon as we’ve learnt it -farewell, Amenca' We’ll come 
runmng back here to Russia, as American citizens Don t 
worry, we won’t return here to this httle town We’ll find 
refuge somewhere far away in the north or m the south 
I shall have changed by that time So will she There in 
Amenca, some doctor will fix some kind of wart for 
me-it’s not for nothing they’re such fine mechanics' And 
if that can’t be done, I shall pluck out an eye, grow 
a beard a yard long, a grey one (I shall turn grey, yeam- 
mg for Russia) -and I’ll never be recognised And if I am 
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let them pack me off to Sibena. I don’t care -it’ll be just 
my bad luck! Here, too, we shall till the soil somewhere 
in the wilds, and I shall pretend to be an Amencan all my 
life But we’ll die m our native land That’s my scheme, 
and It’s all definite Do you approve?” 

“I do,” said Alyosha, unWlhng to contradict him 
Mitya was silent for a while, and said suddenly 
“And how well they got it all fixed at the tnafi All 
done so neatly 

“Even if they hadn’t, they would have found you guilty 
all the same,” Alyosha Said with a sigh 
“Yes, the public here are fed up with me* That can’t be 
helped, I suppose, but it’s hard*” Mitya moaned miser- 
ably 

Agam they were silent for a while 
“Alyosha,” Mitya exclaimed suddenly, “put me out of 
my misery at once! Tell me' is she commg now or not*^ 
What did she say? How did she say it*?” 

“She said she’d come, but I don’t know whether it’ll be 
today It’s hard for her, you know!” Alyosha looked 
timidly at Mitya 

“I should think so’ Very hard on her* Alyosha, this will 
drive me out of my wits Grushenka keeps lookmg at me 
She understands Lord, chasten me. what is it I am askmg 
for*^ I am askmg for Katya’ Do I reahse what I’m askmg 
for*? The beastly Karamazovian spint is so headstrong* 
No, I’m not capable of suffermg* I’m a blackguard, and 
that’s all there is to it!” 

“Here she comes!” cned Alyosha 
At that moment, Katerma suddenly appeared m the 
doorway. For an mstant, she stopped dead, gazmg at 
Mitya with a kmd of dazed expression Mitya jumped up 
He looked scared and turned pale, but a timid and plead- 
ing smile appeared on his hps and, suddenly, he held out 
his hands impulsively to Katerina Seemg this, she flew 
impetuously to him She seized him by the hands and 
made hun sit down on the bed almost by force She her- 
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self sat down beside him, and, without letting go of his 
hands, squeezed them convulsively They made several 
attempts to say somethmg, but stopped short as though 
unable to tear their eyes away from each other, and gazed m- 
tently and wordlessly at each other with strange smiles 
Two mmutes thus passed 

“Have you forgiven me or not*?” Mitya murmured at 
last, and at the same mstant, turmng to Alyosha with 
a face distorted with joy, he cried to him 
“Do you hear what I’m askmg*? Do you hear*^” 
“It’s because you’re generous at heart that I loved 
you*” were the words that suddenly escaped Katerina 
“And you don’t need my forgiveness -neither do I need 
yours, whether you forgive me or not -you’ll always be 
a wound m my soul and I m yours -that’s how it should 
be*” she stopped to take breath 
“But why have I come here‘s” she began agam, hur- 
nedly and frenziedly “Fve come to embrace your feet, to 
press your hands -like this, till it hurts, as I used to do m 
Moscow, remember‘d And to tell you agam that you’re my 
god, my joy, to teU you that I love you madly,” she 
moaned m anguish, and suddenly pressed his 
hand ardently to her lips Tears gushed from her 
eyes 

Alyosha stood m speechless embarrassment, he had 
never expected what he was witnessmg 
“Love is done with, Mitya,” Katerma went on, “but 
what’s done with is pamfully precious to me I want you 
to remember that always But now, just for a little w^le, 
let there be what could have been,” she murmured with 
a drawn smile, gazmg happily mto his eyes again “You 
love another woman now and I love another man, but for 
all that I shall always love you and you will love me -did 
you know that*? Do you bear'd” she exclaimed with an 
almost menacing catch m her voice “D’you hear love 
me all your life*” 

“I shall and-you know, Katerma,” Mitya said, draw- 
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mg a deep breath at each word, “you know, five days 
ago, on that evening I loved you -When you collapsed 
and you were earned out -All my life long* It will be so. 
It will be so for ever-’ 

So they went on babbhng almost meamngless, frantic, 
perhaps not even truthful, words, but at that moment 
It was the truth, and they believed themselves impli- 
citly 

“Katya,” cned Mitya suddenly, “do you believe 
I murdered him*^ I know you don’t believe it now, but 
you did beheve it then -when you were giving evidence - 
Surely, surely you did not beheve it*” 

‘T did not believe it even then! I never beheved it* 
I hated you and I suddenly persuaded my self- just at that 
moment -While I was givmg evidence, I persuaded myself 
and I beheved it, but when I had ended I ceased at once 
from beheving I want you to know all that I’ve forgotten 
that I came here to pumsh myself,” she said suddenly 
with a kmd of new expression, quite unlike her love-lom 
chatter a moment before 

“It’s too much for you, woman*” the words escaped 
Mitya somehow quite imcontrollably 

“Let me go,” she whispered “I’U come agam. It’s too 
much for me now ” 

She rose but suddenly uttered a loud cry and started 
back Grushenka entered the room suddenly but quite 
noiselessly No one had expected her Katerma made for 
the door, but, as she drew level with Grushenka, she sud- 
denly stopped and, tummg as white as a sheet, moaned 
softly almost m a whisper 

“Forgive me*” 

Grushenka stared at her and, pausmg for a moment, 
rephed in a voice full of venomous hatred. 

“We’re unkmd, the two of us * We’re both unkmd How 
then are we to forgive each other -Save him and I’ll pray 
for you all my life ” 

“Don’t you want to forgive her?” Mitya cned to 
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Grushenka with wild reproach 
“Don’t worry, I’ll save him for you’” Katerma whis- 
pered rapidly and ran out of the room 
“And how could you fail to forgive her after she herself 
had asked for forgiveness*^” Mitya exclaimed bitterly 
agam 

“Mitya, don’t dare reproach her,” Alyosha cned warm- 
ly “You have no nght to ” 

“It’s her proud lips that spoke, not her heart,” said 
Grushenka in a tone of revulsion “I’ll forgive her every- 
thmg if she saves you-” 

She fell silent, as though stiflmg something m her soul 
She could not yet regam her self-control She had come, 
as later transpired, quite by chance, without suspectmg 
anythmg or expecting to meet what she had 
met 

“Alyosha, run after her’” Mitya turned unpetuously to 
his brother “Tell her -I don’t know what -don’t let her 
go away like that’” 

“I’ll come agam towards the evenmg,” Alyosha cned, 
and dashed off after Katenna 
He caught up with her outside the hospital walls She 
was walking fast, hurriedly, but as soon as Alyosha 
caught up with her she said quickly 
“No, I cannot pumsh myself in front of that woman 
I said ‘Forgive me’ to her because I wanted to punish 
myself to the end She did not forgive me -I like her for 
that’” Katerina added m a strangled voice, her eyes flash- 
ing with savage resentment 
“Mitya was not expectmg her at all,” Alyosha mur- 
mured “He was certam she wouldn’t come ” 

“No doubt We won’t go into that,” she snapped 
“Listen, I can’t go to the funeral with you now I’ve sent 
them flowers I believe they’ve still got some money If 
necessary, tell them I’ll never abandon them And now 
leave me, please You’re late as it is -the bells are ringing 
for late Mass-Please, leave me’” 
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III 

LITTLE ILYUSHA’S FUNERAL 
THE SPEECH AT THE STONE 

He really was late They had been waiting for him and 
had already decided to bear the pretty, flower-covered liU 
tie coffin mto the church in his absence It was poor little 
Ilyusha’s coffin He had passed away two days after 
Mitya had been sentenced Alyosha was met at the gate 
by the shouts of the boys, Ilyusha’s schoolmates They 
had been waiting impatiently for him and were glad that 
he had come at last There were twelve of them m all, and 
they had all come with their satchels and school-bags over 
their shoulders “Daddy will be crying,” Ilyusha had told 
them as he lay dying, “stay with Daddy”, and the boys 
remembered it Kolya Krasotkm was at their head 
“I’m so glad you’ve come, Karamazov,” he cried, hold- 
mg out a hand to Alyosha “It’s awful here It really is 
painful to witness Snegiryov isn’t drunk, we know for 
a fact that he hasn’t had a drop today, but he looks as if 
he were -I’m self-controlled as a rule, but this is dreadful 
May I ask you a question, Karamazov, before you go m, 
if I am not keepmg you ‘7” 

“What IS It, Kolya*?” Alyosha asked 
“Is your brother mnocent or guilty*? Did he murder his 
father or did the servant do it*? As you say, so it will be 
The thought of it has kept me awake for four nights ” 
“The servant did it, my brother is mnocent,” replied 
Alyosha 

“I say the same,” the boy Smurov cried suddenly 
“So he’ll pensh as an iimocent sacrifice for the truth’” 
cned Kolya “Though he has penshed he is lucky, I could 
almost envy him’” 

“What are you saymg*? How can you*? And why*?” cned 
Alyosha 

“Oh, if only I, too, could some day sacnfice myself for 
the truth’” said Kolya with enthusiasm 
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“But not m a case like this,” said Alyosha “Not with 
such disgrace and such horror” 

“Of course -I’d hke to die for all mankind, and as for 
the disgrace, it makes no difference to me let our names 
perish’ I respect your brother ” 

“And so do I the boy who had once declared that he 
knew who founded Troy cried suddenly and unexpectedly 
from the crowd and blushed crimson to the roots of his 
hair as he had done that time 
Alyosha went mto the room Ilyusha, his hands clasped 
and his eyes closed, lay m a blue coffin with a white fnll 
of gauze round it The features of his emaciated face had 
scarcely changed and, strange to say, there was almost no 
odour of decay from the corpse The expression of his 
face was earnest and seemed thoughtful His hands, 
clasped on his breast, were especially beautiful, as 
though carved m marble A bunch of flowers had been 
placed m them, and, mdeed, the whole coffin was covered, 
outside and withm, with flowers, sent early that morning 
by Lise Khokhlakov But there were also flowers from 
Katerma Ivanovna, and when Alyosha opened the door, 
Snegiryov had a bunch of flowers m his trembling hands 
and was scattering them again over his darlmg boy He 
barely glanced at Alyosha when he came in, and he would 
not look at anyone, not even at his crazed and weeping 
wife, his “Mummy”, who kept trying to raise herself on 
her cnppled legs to have a closer look at her dead boy 
The children had raised Nma’s chair and placed her 
close to the coffin She sat with her head pressed to it and 
was also apparently weepmg softly There was an ani- 
mated but also bewildered and, at the same time, hard 
look on Snegiryov’s face There was something crazy 
about his gestures and the words that escaped him from 
time to time “Old fellow, dear old fellow’” he exclaimed 
from time to time, gazing at Ilyusha It had been his wont, 
when Il5nisha was still alive, to call him affectionately 
“Old fellow, dear old fellow’” 
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“Daddy, give me some flowers, too,” the crazy 
“Mummy” begged m a whimper “Take one from his 
hands -that white one, and let me have it’” She had 
either taken a fancy to a little white rose m Ilyusha’s 
hands or else she wanted to have a flower from his hand 
to keep m memory of him, but she fidgeted about rest- 
lessly, holding out her hands for the flower 
“I won’t give anythmg, I won’t give anythmg’” Snegi- 
ryov cried hard-heartedly “The flowers are his, not yours 
They’re all his, not yours’” 

“Daddy, do give Mother a flower,” Nma said suddenly, 
raismg her tear-stained face 
“I won’t give anythmg, to her least of all She didn’t 
love him She took his little cannon away, and he made 
her a present of it,” Snegiryov said, burstmg into loud 
sobs as he remembered how Ilyusha had given his cannon 
to his mother The poor crazed woman began to weep 
noiselessly, burymg her face in her hands At last, the 
boys, seeing that the father would not budge from the cof- 
fin and that it was time to carry it out, suddenly gathered 
about It m a close circle, and began to raise it 
“I don’t want him to be buned m the churchyard,” 
Snegiryov suddenly cned “I’ll bury him by the stone, by 
our stone* That was Ilyusha’s wish* I won’t let him be 
taken there*” 

For the last three days he had been saying that he 
would bury the boy at the stone, but Alyosha, Krasotkm, 
and the landlady, as well as the landlady’s sister and the 
boys, had mtervened 

“Fancy burymg him by an unhallowed stone as though 
he had hanged himself,” the old landlady said severely 
“The ground m the churchyard is hallowed He’ll be 
prayed for there The sound of the smgmg will reach there 
from the church, and the deacon reads out so clearly and 
so well that all the words will fly over him every tune, just 
as though it was bemg read over his grave ” 
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The captain finally yielded in despair “Carry him 
wherever you like’” The hoys took up the coffin, but as 
they earned it past the mother, they stopped and lowered 
for a moment so that she might bid httle Ilyusha farewell 
But on seeing suddenly the dear httle face so close to her, 
which for the last three days she had only looked at from 
some distance, she trembled all over, her grey head hyster- 
ically twitchmg up and down over the coffin 
“Mother, make the sign of the cross over him, give him 
your blessmg and kiss him,” Nina called out to her 
But she went on jerkmg her head up and down like an 
automaton, without uttenng a word, her face contorted 
with mtense gnef, and, then, she suddenly began beating 
her breast with her fist The coffin was earned farther 
Nma pressed her hps for the last time to her dead 
brother’s hps As he was leaving the house, Alyosha 
turned to the landlady with a request to keep an eye on 
the two sick women, but she did not let him go on 
“Of course. I’ll stay with them, we are Chnstians, too, 
after alU” The old woman wept as she spoke 
The coffin did not have to be carried very far, about 
three hundred paces, no more It was a calm and clear day, 
with a touch of frost m the air The bells were ringing 
for the service Snegiryov ran fussily and forlornly after 
the coffin m his short, old and thin summer overcoat, his 
head bare, his wide-brimmed old felt hat m his hand He 
seemed to be m the gnp of bewildered anxiety, now sudden- 
ly stretchmg out a hand to support the head of the coffin 
and thus hampenng the bearers, now runmng alongside 
to find some place for himself there A flower dropped 
on the snow and he rushed to pick it up as though good- 
ness only knew what depended on the loss of the flower 
“And the crust of bread -we’ve forgotten the crust of 
bread >” he suddenly cried out m a temble panic 
But the boys at once reminded him that he had taken 
the crust of bread, which was in his pocket He instantly 
pulled it out and, reassured, calmed down 
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Ilyusha told me to -Ilyusha,” he at once explamed to 
Alyosha “He was lymg awake one mght and I was sittmg 
beside hun, and all of a sudden he said to me, ‘Daddy, 
while my grave is bemg filled, crumble a crust of bread 
over It so that the sparrows may fly down I shall hear 
them and it will cheer me up not to be lymg there alone’ ” 

“That will be very good,” said Alyosha “That must be 
done as often as possible ” 

‘Every day, every day*” Snegiryov murmured, bright- 
ening up 

They at last reached the church and the coffin was 
placed in the middle of it AU the boys surrounded it, 
remammg standmg reverently all through the service The 
church was very old and rather poor, and many of the 
icons were without settmgs, but somehow one prays more 
fervently m such churches Snegiryov seemed to calm 
down a little during the service, though the same uncon- 
scious and seemmgly perplexed anxiety came over him 
from time to time he kept gomg up to the coffin to 
adjust the pall or a wreath, and when a candle fell out of 
the candlestick he hurried to put it back and busied him- 
self a long time with it Then he calmed down and stood 
stiU at the head of the coffin with a blank, worried, and 
bewildered expression on his face After the readmg from 
the Apostles, he suddenly whispered to Alyosha, who was 
standmg beside him, that it had not been read properly, but 
he did not explam what he meant Durmg the hymn 
Like Unto the Cherubim, he tried to jom m the smgmg, but 
did not carry on with it and, kneehng, pressed his head to 
the stone floor and lay hke that for a long time At last, 
the funeral service began and candles were handed round 
Agam the distracted father started fidgetmg, but the 
deeply movmg and heart-rendmg funeral chants stirred 
and thniled his soul He seemed suddenly to wilt, and 
burst mto rapid, short sobs, at first stiflmg his voice, but 
m the end whimpering loudly As they began taking leave 
of the dead boy and closmg the coffin, he threw his arms 
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round it as though he would not let them cover up 
Ilyusha, and began avidly to kiss his dead boy on the lips 
He was at last persuaded to desist and was led down the 
steps, but he suddenly stretched out a hand impulsively 
and snatched a few flowers from the coffin He looked at 
them and a new idea seemed to come over him, so that he 
apparently forgot what was happenmg all round him for 
a moment Little by httle, he seemed to fall mto a revene 
and offered no resistance when the coffin was raised and 
earned to the grave near the wall, close to the church It 
was an expensive site, paid for by Katenna Ivanovna 
After the customary ntes, the grave-diggers lowered the 
coffin Snegiryov bent down so low over the grave with 
the flowers m his hands that the boys had to catch hold 
of him by his coat and pull him back He no longer 
seemed to reahse clearly what was happenmg As the 
grave was bemg filled, he suddenly began pomtmg 
anxiously at the fallmg earth and even started saymg 
somethmg, but no one could make out what he meant, 
and soon he fell silent himself Then he was reminded to 
crumble the bread and he grew tembly excited, pulled out 
the crust of bread and began tearmg off bits of it and 
scattermg them on the grave “Now, then, come on, little 
birdies, fly down, httle sparrows*” he mumbled anxiously 
One of the boys observed that he must find it hard to 
crumble the bread with the flowers m his hands and sug- 
gested that he should let someone hold them for a while 
But he would not let them and even seemed suddenly 
alarmed for his flowers, as though they wanted to take 
them away from him Then, casting a last look at the 
grave and havmg made sure that everything had been 
done and the bread scattered, he all of a sudden turned 
round unexpectedly and, with the utmost composure, 
walked off home But his steps grew faster and more hur- 
ried, and soon he was almost at the run The boys and 
Alyosha kept up with him 

“The flowers for Mummy* The flowers for Mummy* 
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We’ve hurt Mummy’s feelmgs’” he suddenly began to 
exclaim 

Someone called out to hun to put on his hat as it was 
very cold, but, at these words, he flung his hat on the 
snow as though m anger and kept repeatmg “I don’t 
want the hat, I don’t want the hat'” One of the boys, 
Smurov, picked it up and earned it after him The boys 
were all m tears and most of all Kolya and the boy who 
had discovered Troy Though Smurov, with the captain’s 
hat m his hands, was also weepmg bitterly, he managed, 
while runnmg, to pick up a piece of red bnck lymg on the 
snow of the path and fhng it at a passmg fli^t of spar- 
rows Of course, he missed and went on crymg as he ran 
Half-way to his house, Sneguyov suddenly stopped, stood 
still for half a minute as though struck by a thought and 
suddenly turned back to the church, runnmg towards the 
grave they had just left But the boys at once overtook 
hun and held him from all sides Then, as though bereft 
of strength and as though struck down, he fell on the 
snow, and strugglmg, waihng and sobbmg, began crymg 
out* “Ilyusha, old fellow, dear old fellow'” Alyosha and 
Kolya began raismg hun from the ground and did then 
best to persuade him to go home with them 

“Come, Captam,” Kolya murmured, “a brave man 
must show courage'” 

“You’ll rum the flowers,” Alyosha said “Remember 
‘Mummy’ is expectmg them, she’s sittmg there crymg 
because you didn’t give her any of Ilyusha’s flowers And 
Ilyusha’s bed is still there-” 

“Yes, yes, let’s go back to Mummy,” Sneguyov sud- 
denly recollected “They’ll take his httle bed away, they’ll 
take his httle bed away'” he added, as though afraid that 
they would mdeed take it away, and he jumped up and 
ran home agam But it was not far off now and they all 
arrived together Sneguyov humedly opened the door and 
shouted to his wife, whom he had just treated so 
hard-heartedly 
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“Mummy, oh, my poor cnppled darling, Il 3 Tisha has 
sent you these flowers*” and he held out the httle bunch 
of flowers, frozen and broken while he was struggling m 
the snow But at that same moment, he caught sight of 
Ilyusha’s httle boots, which the landlady had tidily placed 
m a comer by the bed -a pair of patched old boots that 
had gone discoloured and stiff Seemg them, he raised his 
hands and, rushmg up to them, fell on his knees, pressed 
his hps agamst them, and began kissmg them avidly, cry- 
mg “Ilyusha, old fellow, darlmg Ilyusha, where are your 
httle feet 7” 

“Where have you earned him off to 7 Where^” the 
crazy woman screamed m a heart-rendmg voice 
At this pomt, Nma, too, burst out sobbmg Kolya 
rushed out of the room, followed by the other boys At 
last Alyosha, too, went out 

“Let them have a good cry,” he said to Kolya “They 
can’t be comforted now Let’s wait a httle and then go 
back ” 

“No, they can’t,” Kolya agreed “It’s awful Do you 
know, Karamazov,” he lowered his voice suddenly so that 
no one could hear him, “I feel awfully sad and I’d give 
anything m the world to restore him to life if that were 
possible ” 

“Oh dear, so would I,” said AJyosha 
“What do you think,' Karamazov^ Ought we to come 
back here tomght? He’ll be sure to get drunk ” 

“Perhaps he will I^t’s come back together, you and 
I but no one else, to spend an hour with them, with the 
mother and Nma,” Alyosha suggested “For if we all 
come together, we’ll remind them agam of everything^ 
“The landlady is laymg the table there now There s 
gomg to be a wake, I suppose, and the pnest is coming 
Shall we go back there now, Karamazov^” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Alyosha _ 

“It’s all so strange, Karamazov Such sorrow and, all o 
a sudden, pancakes— that’s all so unnatural m our 
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religion*” 

“They’re going to have salmon, too,” the boy who dis- 
covered Troy suddenly observed m a loud voice 
“I’ll thank you, Kartashov, not to mterrupt agam with 
your stupid remarks, especially when no one is talking to 
you or even cares to know whether you exist or not,” 
Kolya snapped irntably 

The boy flushed crimson, but he dared not say anything 
m reply Meanwhile, they were all walkmg slowly along 
the path, and suddenly Smurov exclaimed 

“Here’s Ilyusha’s stone, the one they wanted to bury 
him under*” 

They all stopped m silence at the big stone Alyosha 
looked at it and the picture suddenly came back to him of 
what Snegiryov had told him the other day of how Ilyu- 
sha, crying and embracmg his father, exclaimed, “Dad- 
dy, Daddy, how he has humiliated you*” Something seemed 
to give way m his soul He looked round with a senous 
glance and a grave expression at the sweet bright laces of the 
schoolboys, Ilyusha’s fnends, and suddenly said to them 
“Boys, I would hke to say somethmg to you here, at 
this place ” 

The boys crowded about him and at once bent their 
eager, expectant gaze on him 

“Boys, we shall soon part. I’m staymg here at present 
with my two brothers, one of whom is going to exile m 
Sibena, and the other is dangerously ill But I shall leave 
this town soon, perhaps for some tune So we shall be 
partmg Let us, therefore, agree here, at Ilyusha’s stone, 
never to forget, first, httle Ilyusha, and, secondly, one 
another And whatever may befaU us later m life even if 
we do not meet agam for another twenty years, we shall 
always remember how we buned the poor boy we once 
threw stones at by that httle bndge- remember*? -and how 
we aU loved him so much aftenvards He was a good 
boy, kmd-hearted and brave and felt deeply for his 
father’s honour and the cruel msult ofiered to him, 
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against which he rose up So, first of all, boys, let us 
remember him throughout our lives And though we may 
be engaged with most important thmgs, wm honours or 
fall upon evil days, let us never forget how happy we were 
here, when we were aU together, umted by such a good 
and kmdly feehng, which made us, too, while we loved 
the poor boy, better men, perhaps, than we are My dear 
boys -let me caU you so -my heart goes out to you as I look 
at your l^d and dear faces My dear children, perhaps you 
will not understand what I’m gomg to say to you now, for I 
often speak very mcomprehensibly, but I’m sure you will re- 
member, and then sometimes agree with my words Know 
that there’s nothmg loftier, stronger, more wholesome and 
more useful m life ahead than some dear memory, espe- 
cially when It goes back to the days of your childhood, to 
the days of your life at home You are told a lot about 
your upbrmgmg, but some beautiful and sacred memory, 
preserved smce childhood, is perhaps the best upbnnging 
of all If a man accumulates many such mem ones, he is 
saved for the rest of his life And even if a single dear 
recollection remams m our hearts, it may also be the in- 
strument of our salvation some day Perhaps we may later 
become wicked and be unable to resist some evil action, 
may mock at men’s tears and at those who say, as Kolya 
has just said ‘I want to suffer for all mankmd’-we may 
even jeer spitefully at such people And yet, however 
wicked we may become, which God forbid, as soon as we 
recall how we buned Ilyusha, how we loved him during 
these last days, and how we have been talking like friends 
together at this stone, the most cruel and the most deri- 
sive of us -if we do become so -will not dare to laugh in- 
wardly at having been so good and kind at this moment' 
Moreover, perhaps this memory alone will keep such 
a man from great evil, and he will stop to give thought, 
saymg, ‘Yes, I was good, bold and honest then ’ Let him 
sneer mwardly-never mind, a man often laughs at what is 
good and kind, that is only out of thoughtlessness, but I 
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assure you that, as soon as he makes mock of something 
kindly and good, he will at once say m his heart ‘ No, 
I ve acted badly m being densive, for one should not 
sneer at such thmgs!’” 

“It will certainly be so, Karamazov’” Kolya exclauned 
with flashing eyes “I understand you, Karamazov'” The 
boys grew agitated and wanted to say somethmg, too, but 
held themselves m check and looked mtently and with 
emotion at the speaker 

I am speaking out of fear lest we become bad,” Alyosha 
went on, “but why should we become bad -isn’t that so, 
boys'? Let us be, first and above all, kmdly, then honest, 
and then— don’t let us ever forget one other I say that 
agam I give you my word, boys, that I will never forget 
any one of you Even after thirty years I shah remember 
every face that is lookmg at me now Kolya said to Kar- 
tashov a moment ago that we did not care whether he 
existed or not But how can I forget that Kartashov exists 
and that he isn’t blushmg now as when he did when he 
discovered Troy, but is lookmg at me with his dear, kmd, 
happy eyes'? Boys, my dear boys, let us ah be magnam- 
mous and brave as Il3msha, as mteUigent, brave, and 
generous as Kolya, who. I’m sure, will grow much clev- 
erer when he grows up, and let us be as modest but also 
clever and kind as Kartashov But why am I talkmg only 
about these two? You’re ah dear to me from now on 
Boys, I win find a place for you all m my heart and I beg 
you to find a place for me m your hearts, too' Well, and 
who has united us m this good and kmdly feehng, which 
we shah mtend to and shah remember throughout our 
hves'? Who has done that, if not Il3msha, the good boy, 
the dear boy, dear to us for ever and ever' Don’t let us, 
then, ever forget him, may his memory hve m our hearts 
for ever and ever!” 

*‘Yes, yes, for ever and ever!” ah the boys cned in their 
nnpng voices, lookmg deeply moved 

Let us remember his face and his clothes and his poor 
little boots, and his coffin, and his unfortunate and sinful 
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father, for whom he so bravely stood up alone against his 
whole class'” 

“We will, we will remember*” the boys cned agam 
“He was brave, he was kindly'” 

“Oh, how I loved him*” exclaimed Kolya 
“Oh, my dear children, my dear friends, do not be 
afraid of life* How good life is when you do somethmg 
that IS good and just*” 

“Yes, yes,” the boys repeated enthusiastically 
“Karamazov, we love you*” a voice, probably Kar- 
tashov’s, cned impulsively 

“We love you, we do love you,” the other boys echoed 
There were tears m the eyes of many of them 
“Three cheers for Karamazov*” Kolya shouted enthu- 
siastically 

“And may the dead boy’s memory hve for ever*” 
Alyosha agam added feehngly 
“May It hve for ever*” the boys echoed again 
“Karamazov,” cned Kolya, “is it really true that, as 
our religion tells us, we shall all rise from the dead and 
come to life and see one another agam, all of us, and 
Ilyusha as well*^” 

“We shall certainly nse agam, we shall certainly see 
one another, and shall tell one another gladly and joyfully 
everything that has been,” Alyosha rephed, half lau^mg, 
half rapturously 

“Oh, how wonderful it will be*” Kolya cried 
“Well, now let us make an end of talking and go to the 
wake Don’t be put out by our eating pancakes It’s an 
age-old custom and there’s somethmg good about it.” 
Alyosha laughed “Well, come along* And now we shall 
go arm in arm ” 

“That’s how it will always be, arm in arm throughout 
life* Three cheers for Karamazov*” Kolya again cried with 
enthusiasm, and once agam all the boys burst into cheers 
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Dostoyevsky’s wntings compose an epoch m mankmd’s 
spmtual development they mvanably shake the reader to 
his very soul He becomes aware that what he is reading is 
not merely a novel, even if commg from so great a writer, 
but a fact of history, which staggers the mmd and leaves 
an mdehble impression on it 

Dostoyevsky is either loved or loathed, either accepted 
whole-heartedly or utterly rejected, but there are few who 
remam mdifferent to him 

“Dostoyevsky has played a tremendous role m the 
life of anyone, I think, to whom hfe is a profound trag- 
edy, not a festival While readmg The Karamazov 
Brothers and thereafter, I looked about myself several 
tunes in horror and was surpnsed to see that things were 
going on in the same old way and the Earth’s axis had 
not shifted 

In a word, this is so prophetic, so fiery, so apoca- 
lyptic that, after readmg it, we cannot, it would seem, 
remain where we were yesterday, and carry withm our- 
selves the feelmgs that have nounshed us Indeed, Dos- 
toyevsky has become our national conscience ” These 
words were penned by Ivan Kramskoi, a leader of the 
nmeteenth-century Peredvizhniki cucle (Society for Penpa- 
tetic Art Exhibitions), who pamted the renowned Christ m 
the Wilderness He was wntmg to Pavel Tretyakov, the art 
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collector and patron, who founded the celebrated Tre- 
tyakov Art Gallery m Moscow 
Such an attitude to the wnter’s heritage has only become 
enhanced with the passage of time, and not m the Russian 
awareness alone “Today Dostoyevsky is more than 
a poet to us, he IS a spintual concept to be mterpreted 
and pondered over time and again The image of this 
Russian wnter today permeates and illumines all spheres 
of the life of the spint,” Stefan Zweig wrote 
“It has rarely occurred that an individual who has 
never founded a religion or conquered the world has 
brought about such considerable changes in the psycholog- 
ical condition of several generations One who has not 
lived through this man’s wntmgs with complete surrender 
of self, one who has not reacted to them with humility, 
admiration or horror knows nothing of the anguish of life 
and the suffering of the spirit ” says another German 
wnter, Jakob Wassermann Such opinions are typical and 
could be quoted ad infinitum 
Dostoyevsky is often seen rather as a spintual guide by 
behevers than a wnter by his readers This can be borne 
out from a statement m Donald Davie’s preface to Rus- 
sian Literature and Modern English Fiction, a 1965 collec- 
tion of cntical essays he compiled and edited “Although 
in recent years wntmg on Dostoyevsky has more and 
more passed out of the hands of excited amateurs into 
those of professional Slavic scholars, the English-speakmg 
pubhc seems as far today as in the time of Maurice Bar- 
ing from conceivmg of Dostoyevsky as an artist rather 
than a prophet, a portent, or ‘a case’ ”* 

A century separates Kramskoi’s letter and this opinion 
of a contemporary Enghsh wnter, an entire epoch, dunng 
which mankind has expenenced such social and moral 


* Russian Literature and Modem English Fiction A Collection of 
Cntical Essays Edited and with Introduction by Donald Da\ie, Chi- 
cago and London, 1965, p 5 
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upheavals, histoncal cataclysms and spintual tnals that it 
has indeed become in many respects very much different 
from what it was in Dostoyevsky’s days. But though 
many values that then seemed immutable have receded 
mto the past, that epoch, far from dimimshmg the writer’s 
mfluence, has, it would seem, drawn us closer to an un- 
derstandmg of his actual stature, this thanks to the expe- 
nence accumulated by mankmd As a thinker, Dos- 
toyevsky belongs far more to our times than to his days, 
and, as we see it, to the future even more than to 

the present 

But acknowledgement of this significance of the great 
wnter’s hentage is not always, m itself, tantamount to 
whole-hearted acceptance, conversely, even an unreserved 
acceptance does not always ensure spiritual achievement 
of this Russian gemus’s actual value There are as many 
perceptions of the “genume Dostoyevsky” as there are 
readers and studies -often varying and sharply contrast- 
ing -into the spintual world and the significance of his 
novels as revelations and prophecies 

To some, this great humamst and champion of the 
humihated and the insulted is a “cruel talent”, a “prophet 
of the Ubermensch” , and a “forerunner of Nietzsche”; to 
others he is now a “Chnstian gemus”, now almost a bard 
of the demomc depths, an “underground thinker”, 
a “preacher of despair, madness and death”, a “seer of 
the chaos to come” Some see him as defender of the 
“Karamazovian ideal”, of “nihihsm”, and a “preacher of 
disunity and chaos m the area of morals and aesthetics”, 
of Marcuseamsm poor to Marcuse, of Freudiamsm prior 
to Freud, existentiahsm pnor to the existentiahsts, and the 
like, others see him as an apostle of the new morahty of 
“everything is permitted” (see Moral Ambiguity in Dos- 
toyevsky by the contemporary British scholar R M Da- 
vison,* one of the numerous samples of such subjectivist 
mterpretations of the writer’s hentage) 

• See Slavic Renew No 2, 1968, pp 313-16 
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Some reiterate that his novels are nothing but “mystico- 
ascetic sermons”, more or less apt illustrations to the 
Bible, and dubious attempts to reveal the meaning of the 
tunes through the pnsm of the parables and stones m the 
New Testament, others assert that Dostoyevsky is not 
a “Christian gemus” to us, but, in the final analysis, 
a “hero of social battles of the nmeteenth century” Dos- 
toyevsky IS “the most Russian of all the Russian writers”, 
some caution us, “his world is not ours, and, in essence, 
he IS hostile and dangerous to us” According to others, 
he IS, on the contrary, “the only artist thanks to whom 
Europe can find itself and revive m spint”, an artist 
who has so vividly personified the finest qualities of Rus- 
sian literature, its “bold posmg of questions Europe had 
long refused to tackle”, an artist who showed mankind 
a “new road” and “the only way out of the ever greater 
cnsis m Europe’s consciousness” (We are not speaking 
here of those to whom Dostoyevsky is none but a writer 
of thrillers and detective stones, which are already behind 
the times and are therefore mferior to present-day authors 
in this entertammg area ) 

However varying the overall appraisals of Dos- 
toyevsky’s wntmgs, and however heatedly his lessons have 
been upheld or rejected, they voice m the mam, directly or 
obliquely, the thought that he is a thinker, a prophet, 
a teacher, or a preacher -and the like Strange as it may 
seem, he is far less referred to as an artist, as though we 
have before us, not so much a great writer and author of 
renowned novels as a religious or political preacher, an 
author of nineteenth-century prophecies and revelations 
slightly clad in artistic vestment 

Yet, unlike Lev Tolstoy for mstance, Dostoj'evsky never 
claimed the role of founder of some new religion, or faith- 
teacher He always saw himself a realist witer, though it 
may well be said that the concept of writing as prophecy 
(but not m the mystical sense) was always supreme in his 
mmd 
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He devoted much thought to gaming an insight mto the 
secret of the immense power of creative writing, especially 
m the area of fiction, of course 
Even as a youth of mneteen with ambitions as a writer, 
Dostoyevsky wrote to his elder brother of his understand- 
ing of a writer’s mission and possibilities “Homer can 
be paralleled to Christ alone In his Iliad, he gave the 
entire world of antiquity a spintual and earthly orgamsa- 
tion with just the same force as Chnst did for the new 
world Will you understand me now"^” 

What IS important, m this instance, is not whether Dos- 
toyevsky was nght or wrong m his appraisals, but an un- 
derstandmg of the sources of his attitude to wntmg that 
was to produce his future works 
It IS worth mentionmg at this pomt that Russian htera- 
ture has never been simply a domam of fiction-writmg 
dXont -belles lettres It has mdeed been a focus and 
a most vivid and full expression of all the spintual, social, 
political, ideological, pMosophical and even rehgious life 
of the country, the nation, the people From the earliest 
medieval wntmgs down to our times, from the Sermon on 
Law and Giace by Metropolitan Illarion, The Lay of 
Igoi ’s Host, or Archpnest Awakum’s Life Stoiy, down to 
the writings of Pushkm, Gogol, Hertzen, Chemyshevsky, 
Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, what such authors have had to 
say has always been considered an act of faith, an effec- 
tive force in the spintual and moral transformation of the 
world 

“Artistic creativity -what a force'” Dostoyevsky would 
repeat It has resurrected mankmd on more than one 
occasion “Do you know,” he asked, “how strong ‘one 
man’ can be say Raphael, 'Shakespeare, or Plato? He 
remains for a thousand years and regenerates the world-” 
In achieving an understandmg of Russian and world 
literature as personified in the wnters as prophets, as he 
called them, those who came into the world with a new 
Word of their own, and brought humanity “spiritual and 
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earthly organisation”, Dostoyevsky revealed new possibili- 
ties to literature and paved the way to a new self-aware- 
ness in elevating literature to a new quality Throughout 
his conscious life as a writer, he felt an involvement with 
the Old and the New Testaments, and later with the 
Koran and the Buddhist holy books To see m this an 
exclusive mterest in rehgion would be just as groundless 
as to deny it completely 

As IS common knowledge, Dostoyevsky’s seekings, 
doubts and convictions were all linked with Orthodoxy 
alone, but in all religious works he sought, as a writer, to 
discover the secret of the impact exerted by the wntten 
word on so many generations, an impact he wanted to 
endow literature with 

Some scholars have discerned that quest, but have mis- 
understood It, as for instance, the American Robert Louis 
Jackson, who sees the essence of Dostoyevsky’s artistic 
method as an “artistic cognition” which “approaches reli- 
gious revelation” * However, all mysticism was alien to 
Dostoyevsky by conviction “I have never presented a sin- 
gle mystical idea to you” -a very important caution on his 
part, which should be kept m mind The question is how 
IS one to understand “revelation”, “prophecy” and the 
like If one does not take these concepts m their mystical 
and religious meanmg, but attempts to ascertain the 
actual basis of their power to convince and their lengthy 
impact on the minds and hearts of men, then, in this sense, 
the real nature of Dostoyevsky’s writmgs can be defined 
as a unity of art and revelation in literature, a blend of 
prophecy and action in it An attitude to literature as 
action is the foundation on which are built all his novels 
as impassioned discourse of the artist as thinker Firmly 
aware that he was a realist writer, he at the same time and 
with good reason contrasted his method with the realism 

* R L Jackson, Dostoyevsky s Quest for Form A Study of His Phi- 
losophy of Art, New Haven and London, Yale University Press 1966 
p 81 
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of many of his contemporanes, for. as he put it, “that 
realism of theirs cannot explam a hundredth part of the 
actual facts of real life And we have prophesied even 
facts, this has happened” He was aware of his realism as 
prophetic, callmg it “realism in the highest sense” 
Hie gist of the matter does not, of course, he m the 
more or less clearly expressed previsions of the writer We 
people of the end of the twentieth century may well recall 
the many social, moral and mtellectual ills he foresaw, 
“the fearsome, unheard-of and unprecedented plague” 
from the gas chambers to Hiroshima, those “tnchmas” 
endowed with bram and will, which, m the century smce 
his death, have done away with tens of millions of human 
hves, have wiped out thousands of cities and are prepared 
for even more “apocalyptic” acts of madness And man- 
kind today IS deflmtely faced, as never before, with the 
choice between “the smgle tear of a child” and the whole 
of “the future world harmony” so prophetically spoken of 
by Dostoyevsky m The Karamazov Brothers 
But, I repeat, we are speakmg here, not of the concrete 
content of such “prophecies” by the wnter but of proph- 
ecy as a conscious creative method With Dostoyevsky, 
WTitmg and thmking dealt not so much with concrete mat- 
ters of the day as with that “today” havmg been penetrated 
by the past and the way that “today” “threatens the 
future” Many of Dostoyevsky’s contemporaries perceived 
their tunes as a catastrophic epoch, as chaos Most of 
them could repeat Gleb Uspensky’s words' “Hie^ times 
are such that tomorrow cannot even be foreseen ” Dos- 
toyevsky differed m this “ that event could not take 
place,” he wrote and^oday it is not important to us what 
he was refernng to, or even whether he was right m his 
appraisal What is important to ascertain is why that 
could not take place, according to Dostoyevsky It is 
because, as he explained, “in this everythmg takes plac^ 
in commensurably and out of proportion with the future 
It was into the future that Dostoyevsky, as thinker and 
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writer, was poised To him, “all reality is not limited to 
what IS current, since its vast part is contained as the latent 
and as yet unvoiced Word of the future At rare mtervals 
there appear prophets who anticipate and express that in- 
tegral word ” Note here not the somethmg stemming 
from “chaos” but “zn/egm/” One does not have to be 
a prophet to see, say, chaos, split personality, a world of 
chasms, dead-ends, violence and madness, to prophesy 
“Chaos'” “Madness'”, and “Chasms'” No, Dostoyevsky 
was not a “prophet” of that ilk “No doubt, we have life 
that IS in decay -But there is also, of necessity, life that is 
arising on already new principles Who will take note of 
them, who will pomt them out"^ Who can define and 
express at least somethmg of the laws of decay and of new 
creation'^'"' 

Dostoyevsky was a prophet and preacher of that new 
creation whose laws he tned to discern already in the very 
chaos of reahty Even Saltykov-Shchedrm, one of the 
most perspicacious of his ideological opponents, had to 
admit that “m the profundity of concept, the sweep of 
the tasks of the world of morals he has set, this wnter 
stands quite alone in our land He not only recognises the 
lawfulness of the mterests that are affecting present-day 
soaety, but goes even farther, entenng the realm of previ- 
sion and anticipation that are the object of mankind s 
seekmgs, not today but in the distant future ’ 

Dostoyevsky himself, however, never saw himself as 
standmg alone, rather the contrary, he saw in his own 
“prophetic word” his kinship with the genuinely prophet- 
ic -in his understanding -trend in world literature, from 
Homer to Shakespeare (“Shakespeare is a prophet”), from 
Old Russian exegeses to Pushkin and Gogol -first and 
foremost, Pushkin To Dostoyevsky, Pushkin meant 
above all "'prophecy and indication, a realist we have 
never before seen m our land” Dostoyevsky saw his artis- 
tic method as stemming directly from Pushkin's “prophet- 
ic realism” Thus, Dostoyevsky’s new word was no injec- 
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tion of the mystical principle into artistic creativity, no 
formalist experunent, or playmg at prophecy It was no 
wilfulness of a gemus but an artistic summation of the 
world expenence of creative writmg, an elevation of that 
summation to the degree of a self-awareness of literary 
creativity, from mvoluntary prophecy” to a conscious 
method of prophetic reahsm The lessons of the past and 
the practice of the times taught him penetration mto the 
meaning and soul of the future as latent m the most 
actual and current reahty 

It has been said that a writer “dies” m his wntmgs But 
m that “death” lies the sole basis of his personal unmor- 
tahty , a work by a writer is an embodiment of his Word, 
which has become undymg flesh and blood 

Sensitive to the secrets of human bemg, Dostoyevsky’s 
mmd often pondered on the wisdom of the ancient par- 
able “Venly, venly, I say unto you, Except a com of 
wheat fall mto the ground and die, it abideth alone but if 
It die. It brmgeth forth much fruit ” 

Many, many years later, this passage was to become the 
epigraph to ^s The Kajomazov Brothers, and was m- 
scnbed on his tombstone But all this was to come later 
the famous Address on Pushkin, The Hobbledehoy, The 
Possessed, The Idiot, Ciime and Punishment, Notes fwm 
a House of the Dead, and many other great works by this 
gemus, so great of heart and spirit, an entire world pre- 
viously unknown, which was to shake mankmd with its 
revelations of the mystenes of soul and mind, and to 
set questions and provide answers that would make man 
ask himself as he shuddered “Can it be that the Earth’s 
axis has not shifted 7” after traversmg the inferno, not 
a mystical one but actual— through torments, seekings, 
delusions and hopes of age-long human history, com- 
pressed to the utmost m the world we now call the “world 
of Dostoyevsky” But it was all to come later 

At first there was the road to Calvary On December 
22,1849, he was standing at the stake, half-blind even m 
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the grey of the St Petersburg mormrig, after so many 
months m his gloomy dungeon It was just another day 
for others, but for him it was to be the last day of his life 
The execution was to take place m several minutes, and 
three of his comrades were already being tied to the posts 
The pnest was holdmg the crucifix to his lips and the fate- 
ful words were stiU nngmg m the doomed man’s ears 
“Retired Engmeer-lieutenant Dostoyevsky is sentenced 
to be shot ” 

“What must be gomg on m a man’s soul at such 
a moment*?” asks Prince Myshkin m The Idiot, a question 
that IS fundamental for an insight into the workings of the 
wnter’s creative mmd, enabling us to see the innermost 
beyond the external shell, the spintual behind the social, 
and the truth behind a fact "V^atever the situation his 
character finds himself m, Dostoyevsky is primarily con- 
cerned with what goes on in his soul 

Despite the plemtude of books on Dostoyevsky’s life, 
we do not yet have one worthy of the great wnter 
researchers are more attracted to the externals of a life 
that was certamly nch m unexpected turns, and dramatic 
and even “exotic” happemngs 

He was bom m Moscow on November 11, 1821, in 
the faimly of an impoverished gentleman, who wor- 
ked as physician at a hospital for the poor (the Dos- 
toyevskys’ flat at the hospital is now a memorial muse- 
um) 

His dearly loved mother’s early death, the impressions 
of his bleak childhood, the clash between his youthful 
fantasies and the no less fantastic facts of the reality 
about him, his early moral and intellectual matunty, 
a sense of his future literary calling, the martinent disci- 
pline at the military engineers’ college m St Petersburg, 
that “most fantastic” and “evilly deliberate of cities”, as 
he put it, his father’s sudden and mysterious death, the 
nights of hard work on Poor People , his acquaintance with 
Behnsky, whose praise for the book made possible the 
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wnter’s fantastic leap from obscurity to fame m St Peters- 
burg-such were the stages of his earlier career 

This was followed by membership of Belinsky’s circle, 
where Dostoyevsky learnt of atheism and socialism, his 
friendship with the great critic, which so unexpectedly 
turned to ashes and estrangement, after his soarmg 
ascent, the bitterness of a no less fantastic rejection and 
universal mockery of a genius that had failed 

Next came his entry into the Petrashevsky group, whose 
leader was one of Founer’s first radical followers m Rus- 
sia, his friendship with “that fantastic man” Speshnev, 
who advocated the armed seizure of power and attempted 
to conduct preparations for his theory to be implemented, 
the smashing of the circle, a year of solitary confinement, 
the first signs of the epilepsy that was never to leave him- 
and, finally, the death sentence, the firmg squad, and the 
last mmutes prior to its commutation 

“Who says that human nature is able to endure such 
thmgs without going mad*?” Dostoyevsky was to ask 
through Prmce Myshkin The wnter himself managed to 
survive it all, the death sentence, the preparations for the 
execution, the announcement of a repneve, the long road 
m irons across the whole of Russia to Sibena, and ten 
agomsmg years of convict labour and then mihtary service 
(“I was buned alive and nailed up m a coffin,” as he was 
to say of himself) 

He was not to go under, he was to return and find the 
spiritual fibre and courage not to complam of the blows 
of fate, and the reahty about him He was to see his per- 
sonal tragedy as part of the umversal tragedy of mankind 
m its eternal strivmg for justice and happmess through 
and m defiance of all injustice and suffermg He was to 
translate his own and mankmd’s expenence mto the fabric 
of his tragic novels, which called on people to eschew all 
behef m the lawfulness and mescapabihty of tragedy and 
chaos, and mculcated a conviction that these can and 
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must be overcome -not somewhere m heaven, but down 
here on earth 

His path brought him not only anguish, torment and 
disappomtment but also the joy of fulfilment, true love, 
pubhc recogmtion, and -most important -his undying 
novels, his revelations of Man and the World 
The outward happenmgs of Dostoyevsky’s life have 
been thoroughly studied down to the minutest details But 
who IS to write the spintual biography of a genius such as 
Dostoyevsky That can be done by one man alone -the 
wnter himself The story of the great wnter’s soul and 
spint IS to be found m his novels, which are m no way 
detailed and lengthy family chronicles Thus, half of his 
major novel, The Karamazov Brothers, whose scope could 
well take in the lives of several generations, describes only 
two days m his mam characters’ lives 
“Oh, it IS a great book, not of the kind written nowa- 
days, such books are vouchsafed to mankind once in 
several centuries,” Dostoyevsky once said of Cervantes’s 
Don Quixote, a favourite book of his These words reveal 
his idea of the wnter’s high mission “ If the Earth were 
to come to an end and man were somewhere asked, ‘Have 
you understood your life on earth, and what conclusions 
have you drawn from it*^’, he could produce Don Quixote 
and say, ‘Here is my appraisal of hfe can you condemn 
me for it*^’” 

These words are applicable to Dostoyevsky’s ov\ti 
novels, first and foremost The Kaiamazov Brothers, which, 

I thmk, is the wnter’s most complete summing up 
First mention of the novel in Bntain refers to 1880, 
when It was pubhshed in Russia, but an English transla- 
tion appeared only m 1912 According to Abel Chevalley, 
a contemporary critic, “ aucun livre n'a ete plus lu en 
Anglettere durant cette periode que Les Freres Karania- 
^off” 

Though the novel was rapturously welcomed by man> 
English wnters, its opponents were just as numerous 
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Neither the novel nor its author had so powerful an in- 
fluence on English literature as was the case in Germany 
and the United States, for mstance In the latter country, 
his impact has been recognised by such writers as Thomas 
Wolfe, Scott Fitzgerald, Sherwood Anderson and Wilham 
Faulkner 

Dostoyevsky is a most difficult prose writer to translate 
His is not the deceptive simplicity of Pushkin’s prose, or 
the colourful and “untranslatable” Russian vocabulary of 
Gogol or Leskov, or the vast and epic sweep of Tolstoy 
Strange as it may seem, translatmg Dostoyevsky is much 
like translatmg masterpieces of poetry His style is always 
profound and multifaceted, always m scarcely discernible 
interlinks with the entire system of ideas and images in his 
work, It reveals various levels m the perception and 
appraisal of one and the same fact, idea or the hke 

For example, the English translation of the title Crime 
and Punishment cannot sufficiently convey to the Enghsh 
reader the difference m the levels of the images in the 
novel, which is so important for an understanding of the 
novel as a whole That is why the commentator of the 
novel has had, for mstance, to specially explain all the 
shades of meaning m the Russian word pi estupl’eniye and 
the mterplay between those shades, so as to help the Eng- 
hsh reader become aware of the nature of a smgle word m 
the world of Dostoyevsky * In this sense, it is no easy 
matter to fathom the writer’s depth of thought even for 
the Russian reader Indeed, can the entire novel be sup- 
plied with such copious footnotes 7 Will it be possible to 
read such a novel 7 Perhaps it is imperfect translations 
that often lead to a superficial and sometimes distorted 
perception of the spirit and meamng of the great Russian 
wnter’s world-view Is that not why many readers still see 


* Twentieth Century Interpretations of '’'Crime 
A collection of cntical essays edited by Robert Louis Jackson, in 
J ersey, 1974, p 21 
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his novels at the level of the narrative alone, quite instruc- 
tive and entertaining detective stories, even if somewhat 
stodgy and cluttered up with extensive inserted subjects 
and numerous philosophical dialogues 

From this point of view. The Kaiamazov Brotheis is 
a fairly banal story of a thoroughly unpleasant and 
even lecherous man with four sons three legitimate and 
one illegitimate The sons now argue with one another, 
now expect somethmg of the others, while one of them, 
Dmitn, even threatens to murder his father Yet it is the 
bastard, Smerdyakov, who finally murders the old man, 
with the tacit approval of Ivan, the second and cleverest of 
the sons The youngest, Alyosha, who is tom between 
confhctmg loyalties, understands them all, but is unable to 
do an3dhmg There is a miscamage of justice at the trial 
of Dimtn, who is sentenced to penal servitude in Siberia, 
but he sees a crymg bauu m a dream, realises that he 
bears a measure of guilt, and accepts his suffermg almost 
joyfully 

Will, say, the English reader be able, without special 
commentanes, to appreciate at least the world of ideas 
and images m the novel if only at the level of the “upper 
surface”*? Will he, for mstance, be able to discern m the 
name of Alexei (Alyosha), the young man’s spiritual dou- 
ble, the saintly Alexei, wan of God, so popular m Russian 
mediaeval folk legend, and Dostoyevsky’s favourite char- 
acter*? Can the very name of Smerdyakov convey the idea 
of cormption and decay so tellmgly implied m this per- 
sonage*? Will the reader be able to see m the name of 
Dmitri a subconscious but close link with Demeter, the 
goddess of fertility, that is, with Mother Earth herselP 
Will he realise the deep-lying emotional flavour of the ver- 
nacular word dit’o (baira)*? Why not child or infant (and 
Dmitn IS well aware of the difference)*? It is this choice of 
epithet that reveals the driving force in his spiritual 
regeneration Only by realising the essence of such folk 
images, which form the entire moral and ideological core 
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of the novel, will the reader discover the path to an aware- 
ness of the focal idea in it, which is embodied m the sec- 
ret of the writer’s style the only way out from the chaos 
of life hes through rebirth m the folk-spint This is a con- 
cept preached by Dostoyevsky m all his novels 

The complexity of Dostoyevsky’s world does not stem 
from any ehtism of his mmd or the formal method 
employed m his mtncate plots It is a reflection of the 
complexity and the contradictions of the actual world 
itself as understood by the wnter But the complexity and 
chaos of the world, its contradictions and disumty-that 
mcludmg the world of the human soul -are not the 
wnter’s ultimate thought However strange it may seem, 
Dostoyevsky’s world reveals itself m all the amazmg har- 
mony of Its simplicity as soon as one begms to penetrate 
Its outer shell, and gam a sense and awareness of the di- 
rection of its mner movement Many wnters, even talented 
ones, have tned to learn aU this from Dostoyevsky’s man- 
ner of wntmg They have failed to achieve simphcity in 
complexity because they have, as a rule, pursued only an 
mvolved and mtncate formal structure that is spintually 
sterile There are different kmds of simphcity, but genume 
truth mvanably has a simphcity aU its own 
But what, ultimately, is Dostoyevsky’s “truth” The 
question is a treacherous one, and the attempts made to 
provide an answer have produced a multitude of pubhca- 
tions whose volume exceeds a hundredfold and thousand- 
fold all that Dostoyevsky ever wrote 
We shall quote a smgle example 
Dunng a reckless escapade, a young officer m a very 
ordmary regiment of the hne loses three thousand roubles 
at cards, government money at that There is nothmg out- 
standmg about him. he is shallow, a carouser, perhaps 
even a toper, a skirt-chaser, and, of course, an mveterate 
gambler— in short, one who succumbs to bhnd impulses 
He faces rum, he can be saved from Sibena only by his 
father, who is loth to part with his money, for he is out to 
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enjoy life So the only hope remaining is the old man’s 
death, or at least some “change of arcumstances” The 
plot sounds very familiar Is this not Dmitri Karamazov'? 
No, it IS Petenka, son of “Judas” Golovlyov, m a novel 
by the famous nmeteenth-century writer Saltykov-Shched- 
rin Though the two young men may seem as like as two 
peas, there is a difference Petenka fits mto the novel, so 
that the author can add nothing to what he has said 
about him Dmitri, however, is larger than life m the 
story, this bemg Dostoyevsky’s most important point 

Dostoyevsky’s character is, of course, a womaniser, ca- 
rouser and gambler, who gives thought to his father’s 
death and is sentenced to Siberia Yet m him 
there hves the spirit of Mother Earth, there are great 
depths of soul and mmd m this bully of an officer It is 
not money he is after, somethmg else torments him As he 
put It to Alyosha, “Man has to put up with so much on 
earth, he faces so many tnals' Don’t think I’m just 
a boor of officer rank who does nothmg but guzzle 
brandy and mdulge m lechery Even if I’m accursed, 
even if I’m vile and base, let me kiss the hem of the vest- 
ment envelopmg my God, even if I’m following the devil 
at the moment, yet I’m your son, O Lord, and I love thee 
and feel the joy without which the world cannot be or 
exist - 

“Beauty is something awesome and terrifying' Awe- 
some because it can’t be defined, and it can’t be defined 
because God has set us nothmg but riddles Here the 
shores meet, and all contradictions live cheek by jowl 
I am an ignorant man, Alyosha, but I’ve given the matter 
a lot of thought There are an awful lot of mysteries' 
There are too many nddles bearmg down on man on 
earth -What is horrible is that beauty is not only an awe- 
some but a mystenous thing It is where the Devil and 
God are locked m struggle, with man’s heart as the 
battlefield ” 

At least, ask yourself would you have believed, would 
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you not have laughed at these words, or not been jarred 
by a sense of their insincerity had this tirade come, say, 
from Saltykov-Shchedrm’s Petenka, Dmitn Karamazov’s 
hterary opposite number 7 He is mcapable of anythmg of 
the kind Dmitn, on the contrary, is, and you believe he 
could not be different and that it would have been false 
and unjust had he been nothmg more than a mere boor of 
officer rank 

God and Satan, good and evil, truth and untruth wage 
an irreconcilable struggle m all spheres of Dostoyevsky’s 
world -from the metaphysical to the concretely mundane - 
and at all levels, from the compositional structure of the 
novel (its Pio et Conti a) to the symbohsm m its lan- 
guage (“the sticky young leaves” and the “baim” as im- 
ages of “livmg life”, and the “logic”, the “anthmetic” and 
the “tails” as symbols of spmtual and moral hollowness) 
All these spheres and levels of the structure of the ideas 
and images enter mto essential and mescapable interlinks 
and, m one way or another, they all move centnpetally 
towards the core of the novel -T/ze Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitoi These are no external links connected with the 
course of events, but mtemal and pertammg to the spuit, 
as it were Thus, for mstance, m “An Ardent Heart’s 
Confession” Dmitn speaks of Dvo abysses, tw^o truths, the 
struggle between God and Satan But, m the novel, he has 
no knowledge of The Legend or of the devil in Ivan s noc- 
turnal mghtmare, yet he almost hterally repeats then focal 
ideas what goes on m a man’s soul, whether he is Dmitn 
Karamazov or some other character m Dostoyevsky, is 
always connected with what is happemng everywhere, on 
Earth and m Heaven, now and thousands of years ago 

Dostoyevsky’s characters are related, not only to their 
times and miheu but also to the life of the entire world 

It is m this eternal and all-pervading struggle between Pro 
et Contra, that most cntics tend to seek the key to Dos- 
toyevsky's personahty and creativity They come to a halt 
when they register that struggle, as though the writer s 
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world IS limited to waning extremes There is no core but 
only a vacuum Yet what is that struggle all about The 
wnter makes no secret of it it is for the soul of man The 
mam question asked by Dostoyevsky is “What must be 
going on m a man’s souD” 

If, m the opemng chapters of the novel, Dmitri is pre- 
pared to murder his father (and would have done so but 
for a chance happenmg) and would have felt no guilt 
since his father is a scoundrel, the ultimate consciousness 
of the selfsame Dmitn (but is he indeed the “selfsame”'^ 
Is he not a quite different man at the same time‘s) can be 
summed up m the words, “I did not murder him but I am 
guilty because I wanted to kill and could have done so” 
Between these two opposite extremes of the consciousness 
there lies an eternity, yet, in Dostoyevsky, they are sepa- 
rated by several days, during which Dmitri’s soul lives 
through the struggles of thousands of years Even Smer- 
dyakov, who has shown no outward signs of repentance, 
hangs himself, but not out of fear of exposure Something 
beyond a mere conflict of extremes must have happened 
withm him, finally rending asunder even his Smerdyako- 
vian soul 

When Dostoyevsky’s preachings and prophecies are 
spoken of, the main thing is sometimes lost sight of his 
prophecies are to be found, not in individual utterances or 
declarations but m the “denouements” of the struggle in 
his characters’ souls It is from the mner movement and 
its direction m the writer's world that there emerges the 
possibihty and necessity of the spiritual rebirth of man 
and mankind Therein lies the preaching and the prophecy 
of Dostoyevsky 

In The Legend, the Grand Inquisitor says to Chnst 
“Instead of the firm ancient law, man was to decide for 
himself and with a free heart -You longed for freely given 
love, not the servile raptures of the slave in the face of 
a power that has temfied him for all time ’ 

This idea -the image of a free conscience (in the sense 
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not of Its absence but of choice accordmg to conscience, 
“freedom through the heart”, not through the “law”) -this 
idea of personality also finds expression in the forms of 
Dostoyevsky’s prophetic novels Here there is no dashing 
from good to evil and vice versa, and no declarative in- 
struction, but a display, in hving images, of both chasms, 
both truths, and the soarmg and downfall in man’s exist- 
ence All this IS shown to the reader, and the choice is 
his, to be made by a free heart, and with no coercion 
from the author To permit oneself such a stand, the 
wnter must possess a lofty confidence m the power of his 
calh'ng, his spintual and moral significance, and be sure 
that he is creatmg good, not evil 
“Man is a mystery,” Dostoyevsky said even when he 
was yoimg and had just taken to the road of literary crea- 
tivity He never tired of revealing, even in the most miser- 
able of creatures, a soul capable of rebirth 
It has been said that the circulation of the blood of 
world culture is now effected through Dostoyevsky This, 
of course, is somewhat far-fetched, but what is beyond 
doubt is that the great heart of this Russian gemus is in- 
volved m the pulse of mankmd today We are all com- 
mumcatmg vessels, so where is it that Dostoyevsky ends 
and we begm*^ As the wnter himself said, “Try to be . 
separate try to determme where your personality ends 
and another’s begins*?” 


Yuri Seleznev 






